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HISTORICAL PLAYS. 




KING JOHN. 




PEEIIMIMY EEHARKS. 


XHE Troublesome Reign of King John was written in two parts^ 
by W. Shakspearo and W. Rowley, and printed IGll. I3iil the 
present play is entirely different, and infinitely superior to it. 

Pope. 

The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the ao- 
C'onnt of Rowley’s works is any mention made of his conjunction 
with Sliakspeare in any play. King John was reprinted, in two 
parts, in 1622. The first edition that I have found of this pluy, in 
its present form, is that of 1623, in folio. The edition of 1591 
I have not seen. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson mistakes, when he says there is no mention, in 
Rowley’s works, of any conjunction with Sliakspeare. The Birtli 
of Merlin is ascribed to them jointly, though I cannot believo 
Sliakspeare had any thing to do with it. Mr.' Capell is cnjially 
mistaken, when ho says, (Pref. p. 15) that Rowley is called his 
partner in the title-page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

There must have been some tradition, however erroneous, upon 
which Mr. Pope’s account was founded. I make no doubt that 
Rowley wrote the first King John ; and, when Shakspeare’s play 
w-as called for, and could not be procured from the players, a pira- 
tical bookseller reprinted tho old one, with W. Sh. in the title- 
page. Farmer. 

Tlie older play of King John was first published in 1591. 
Sliakspeare has presciwcd tho greatest part of the conduct of it, 
as well as some of the lines. A few of those I have pointed out, 
and others I have omitted as undeserving notice. The number of 
quotations from Ilornco, and similar scraps of learning scattered 
over this motley piece, ascertain it to have been the w^ork of a 
scholar. It contains likewise a quantity of rhyming Latin, and 
ballad-metre ; and in a scene where the Bastard is represented as 
plundering a monastciy, there are strokes of humour, which seem, 
from their particular turn, to have been most evidently produced 
by another hand than that of our author. 
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PT^EIJMINARY REMABKB. 


Of tins historical drama there is a subsequent edition in 1611, 
printed for Joim Helme, whose name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Sliakspeare. I admitted tliis play some years 
a^o as our author’s own, among the twenty which I published 
from the old editions ; but a more careful perusal of it, and a fur- 
ther conviction of his custom of borrowing plots, sentiments, &c. 
disposes me to recede from that opinion. Stekvens. 

A play entitled The Troublesome Raigne of Jolm King of Eng- 
land, in two parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer’s name. 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or Georgo 
Peele ; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr. Pope, who 
28 very inaccurate in matters of this kind, says that the former was 
printed in 1611, as Avritten by W. Shakspeare and W. Rowley. 
But this is not true. In the second edition of this old plaj^ in 
1611, the letters W. Sh, were put into the title-page to deceive 
the purchaser, and to lead him to suppose the piece was Shak- 
ppeare’s play, which, at that time, was not published, — See a more 
minute account of this fraud in An Attempt to Ascertain the Order 
of Shakspeare ’s Plays, vol. ii. Our author’s King John was 
written, I imagine, in 1506. The reasons on which this opinion 
is founded may be found in that Essay. Malone. 

Though this play have the title of The Life and Death of King 
John, yet the action of it begins at the thirty-fourth year of his 
life, and takes in only some transactions of his reign to the time 
of his demise, being an iiitciwal of about seventeen years. 

Theobald. 

It takes in the whole of liis reign, which lasted only seventeen 
years ; liis accv Ksion was in 1199, and bis death in 121G, 

Malone. 

Hall, Ilolinshed, Stowe, &c., arc closely followed, not only in - 
the conduct, but sometimes in the very expressions, throughout 
the following historical dramas ; viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard II. 
Henry IV. two parts, Henry V. Henry VI. three parts, Richard III. 
and Henry VlII. 

A booke called The Historic of Lord Faulconbridge, bastard 
Son to Richard Cordelion, was entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
Nov. 29, 1614 ; but 1 have never met with it, and therefore know 
not whether it was the old black letter histoiy, or a play upon 
the same subject. For the original King John, sec Six old Plays 
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on which Shakspearc founded, &c., published by S. Leacroft, 
Charing-cross. Steevens. 

The Historic of Lord Faulconbridge, &c. is a prose narrative, 
in bl. L The earliest edition that I have seen of it was printed in 
1616. 

But by an entry on the Stationers’ Registers, 20th November, 
1614, it appears that there had been an old edition of the tract enti- 
tled The Ilistoiy of George W. Faulconbridge, the son of Richard 
Cordelion, and that the copy had been assigned by [William] 
Barley to Thomas Beale. 

A book entitled Richard Cur de Lion was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ books ill 1558. 

A play called The Funeral of Richard Cor'delion, was written 
by Robert Wilson, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mumly, and Michael 
Drayton, and first exhibited in the y^ar 15i)8. See The Historical 
Account of The English Stage, vol, iii. Malone. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


King John. 

Prince Henry, his son; afterwards lung Henry III. 

Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, Son of Geffrey, late-Duke 
of Bretngne, the elder Brother of King John. 

William Mareshall, Earl of Pembroke. 

GEFrRp:Y Eitz- Peter, Earl of Essex, Chief Jus- 
ticiary of England. 

William Longs word, Earl of Salisbury.' 

Korert J3igot, Earl of Norfolk. 

Huijert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 

Bobert Faulconbridge, Son of Sir Robert Faul- 
conbridge. 

PiiiLiR Faulconbridge, his Half-brother, bastard 
Son to King Richard the First. 

James Gltiney, Servant to Lady Faulconbridge. 

Peter of Poinfret, a Prophet. 

Philip, KingA)f France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin. 

Arch-duke of Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate. 

]\Ielun, a French Lord. 

Chatillon, Ambassador from France to King John. 

Elinor, the Widow of King Henry II. and Mother 
of King John. 

Constance, Mother to Arthur. 

Blanch, Daughter to Alphonso, King of Castile, 
and Niece to King John. 

Lady Faulconbridge, Mother to the Bastard, 
and Robert Faulconbridge. 

Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Anglers, Sheriff, Heralds, 

Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants. 

SCENE^ sometimes in England, and sometimes in 
France. 

Salisbury.] Son to King Henry II. by Rosamond ClifCord. 

Steevens. 



KING JOHN 


ACT I. SCENE I. 

Nortlifimpton. A Room of State in tlie Palace. 

Enter King .Toiin, Queen Elinor, J’embroke, Essex, 
Salisbury, mid Others, icith Ciiatillon. 

K. John. XoAY, say, Ciiatillon, what Avould France 
witli ns ? 

Chat. Thns, after greeting, speaks the king of 
France, 

In niy behaviour,^ to the majesty, 

The borrow’d majesty of luigland here. 

Eli. A strange beginning ; — borrow’d majesty ! 
K. John. Silence, good mother ; hoar the em- 
bassy. 

Chat. Pliilip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother (leffrey’s son, 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 


* In iny boliavioiir,] Tlio word hehavioiir soeins here to have 
a Rignilioation that 1 have never fonnd in any otlier author. “The 
king of France,” says the envoy, “ tlins speaks in my hehaviour 
to tlie ma jesty of England that is, the King of France speaks 
in the character wliich I liere assume. 1 once thought that 
tlieso two lines, “ in my behaviour, liad been uttered by the 

aiiiliassador, as part of his master s message, and that behaviour 
liad meant the conduct of the King of France towards tlie King of 
England } but the ambassador’s speech, as continued after the 
interruption, will not admit this meaning. Johnson. 

“ In my bidiaviour” means, I think, in the words and action 
that I am now going^to use. So, in the fifth Act of this play, the 
Bustard says to the Frcncli king — 

“ — Now hear our English King, 

For thus his royalty doth speak in me." Malone. 
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KING JOHN, 


ACT I, 


To tliiis fair island, and the territories ; 

To Ireland, Poieticrs, Anjou, Touraine, Maine : 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 

AVhich sways usurpingly these several titles ; 

And put the same into young Arthur^s hand, 

Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. 

/r. John. Wliat follows, if we disallow of this ? 
Chat The proud control ^ of fierce and bloody 
war, 

To enforce these rights so forcily withheld. 

K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood, 

Controhnent for controlment : so answer France.^ 


®— control — ] Opposition, from controller. .Johnson. 

I think it ratlicr means conafruhft or coinpulsioii. So, in tlnj 
second Act of King Iloiiry V. when Exeter demands of; the King 
of Franco tlui surrender of his cre>wii, and the King answers— 
“ Or else what follows Exeter replies : 

“Bloody construini ; for if yon hi<h*. the crown, 

Even in yoiitliearts, there will he rake for it.” 

The passages are exactly similar. M. Mason. 

^ Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for cont?ob»iont, &c.] King Jolni’s reception 
of Chatillon not a little resembles that which Andrea meets with 
from tile King of Portugal, in the first part of Jeronimo, &c. 
1005 : 

“ And. Thou slialt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood. — 

Bal. Tribute for tribute then ; Mii^foes for foes. 

“ And. 1 bid you sudden wars.” Steevens. 

Jeronimo was cxliibitod on the stage before the year 1590. 

Malone. 

From the following passage in Bamabic Googe’s Oupido con- 
quered, (dedicated with his other poems, in May, 1562, and 
printed in 1563,) Jeronymo appeal’s to have been written earlier 
than the earliest of these dates : 

“ Mark hym that showes y® Tragedies^ 

Thy no owne fainylyar f rendu, 

By wliom y® Spaniard's liawtg style 
In Englysh verse is pende.” 

B. Googc had already founded the praises of Phacr and Gas- 
coigne, and is here descanting on the merits of Kyd. 

It is not impossible (though Ferrex and Porrex was acted in 
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Chat. Then take my kind’s defiance from my 
mouth, 

The furthest limit of my embassy. 

K. John. Bear mine to him, and so depart in 
peace : 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 


1561) thnt Ilimmymo might have been the first regular tragedy 
that appeared in an English dress. 

It may also be remarked, that B. Googe, in the foregoing 
lines seems to speak of a tragedy “in English verse” as a no- 
velty. STIfiliVJiNS. 

The foregoing note is entirely founded on a mistake. Hoogo’s 
verses relate, not to Kyd’s Tragedy, hut to Alexatnler Neville’s 
translation of the Spaniard Seneca’s Tragedy of CEdipns, printed 
in 1560. 

A, Neville was Googe’s particular friend ; in the verses 
fpiotorl, Mercury is the speaker, and lie is addressing Googe the 
author : 


“ Marko him that thimdrcd out the deeds 
of olde Aiichises sun 
\Vhos(* English verso g3wes Maroes'gracc, 
in all that he hath done ; 

Whose death tlie Muses sorrow much 
that lack of aged daj^es “ 

Amongst the comcn Brytons old 
should h^nider Yirgils praj^se, 

Mark him that hatli wcl framdc a glusse 
for statos'to looke upon, 

Whoso labour shews the ends of the 
that Ijwed long agoiie. 

Marke hyrn y^ showes ye tragedyes, 
thyne owne fainyl^^ar frende, 

By whom Spaniard’s hawty stylo 
in Englysh verse is pende.” 

The first person here alluded to, is Tlionias Phaj^er, who had 
published a translation of the first seven books of the jdtlncid, and 
was prevented by death from finishing the w^ork. The second is 
Higgins, the author of the Mirrour of Magistrates. 

• 

The third, Alexander Neville, the familiar friend of Googe, 
wlio lias a copy of encomiastic verses on Googe prefixed to the 
very book hero quoted. Several of Googe’s poems in that work 
are addressed to Neville, and his answers are subjoined. 

Malone. 

^ Be thou as LioiiTNrNG— ] The smile docs not suit well ; 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT I. 


For ere thou caust report I will be there, 

The thunder of iny cannon shall be heard : 

So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And sullen presage® of your own decay. — 

An honourable conduct let him have : — 

^ — _ 

tlie iiulet’d, appears before the thunder is heard, but 

the lightning is destructive, and the thunder innocent. Johnson. 

The allusion nniy, notwithstanding, be very proper, so far as 
Shakspeare had applied it, i. c. merely to the swiffness of the 
lightning^ and its preceding and foretelling the ilmwler. But 
there is some reason to believe that thunder was not thought to 
be innocent in our autlior’s time, as we elsewhere learn from him- 
8<jlf. See King Lear, Act III. Sc. II. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act IT. Sc. V. Julius Ctesar, Act I. Sc. III. and still move deci- 
sively in Measure for Measure, Act IT. Sc. II. Tin's old super- 
stition is still prevalent in many parts of tlie country. Kitson. 

King John does not allude to the destructive powers either of 
thunder or lightning ; ho only means to say, that Chatillon shall 
appear to the eyes of the Frenc-h like lightning, which shows 
that thunder is approaching : and the thunder he alludes to is 
that of his cannon. Johnson also forgets, that though, philoso- 
phically speaking, the destructive pt)wcr is in tlie lightning, it 
has generally, in p«etry, been attributed to the thunder. So, 
Lear says : 

“ You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-dcaving tliundcrbolts, 

Singe my wliitc head 1” M. Mason. 

^ — SULT.EN presage — ] By the epithet sullen, which cannot 
be applied to a trumpet, it is i>lain that our author’s imagination 
had now suggested a new idea. It Hs as if he had said, he a 
trumpet to alarm witli our invasion, be a hird of ill~ouien to croak 
out the prognostic of your own ruin. Johnson. 

I do not see why the epithet sullen may not be appli('d to a . 
trumpet, with as much propriety as to a hell. In our author’s 
King Henry IV. Part II. %e find — 

“ Sounds ever after as a sullen helir — ^Malone. 

Surely Johnson is right ; the epithet sulle'n may be applied as 
Milton also has applied it to a hell “ swinging slow with sullen 
roar,” with more propriety than to the shai*p sound of a trumpet. 

Boswell. 

That here are two ideas is evident ; but the second of them has 
not been luckily explained. “The sullen presage of your own 
decay,” means, the dismal passing bell, that announces your own 
approaching dissolution.” Steevens. 
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Pembroke, look to't : Farewell, Chatillon. 

lExeunt Chatillon and Pjembroke. 
EIL What now, my son ? have I not ever 
said, 

How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 
Till she had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son ? 

This might have been prevented, and made 
whole, 

With very easy arguments of love ; 

Which now the manage® of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

IC John. Our strong possession, and our right, 
for us. 

Eli Your strong possession, much more than 
your right ; 

Or else it must go wrong with you, and me : 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear ; 
Wliich none but heaven, and you, and I, shall 
hear. 

Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire^ who whis- 
pers, Essex,^ 

Essex, My liege, here is the strangest contro- 
versy, 

Come from the country to be judg’d by you, 

That e’er I heard : Shall I produce the men ? 

K. John. Let them approach. — [Exit Sheriff. 
Our abbies, and our priories, shall pay 


• — ^the manage — ] i. e. conduct, administration. So, in 
King Richard II. : 

** —for the rebels, 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege. ” 

nSteevbns. 

^ Enter the Sheriff of N(yriJumptcmhire^ <6c.] This stage di- 
rection 1 have taken from the old quarto. Stebvens. 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT I. 


Ee-entet' Sheriff, with Robert Faulconbridqe, and 
VaiLiP, his bastard Brother * 

This expedition’s charge. — What men are' you ? 

Bast Your faithful subject I, a gentleman, 
Bom in Northamptonshire ; and eldest son, 

• As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge ; 

A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K. John. What art thou ? 

Rob. The son and heir to that same Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K, John. Is that the elder, and art thou the 
heir ? 


* — and Philip, his bastard Brother.] Thougli Shakspeare 
adopted this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, 
it is not improper to mention that it is compounded of two distinct 
personages, 

Matthew Paris says : ** Sub illius temporis cnrriculo, Falcasius 
de Brente^ Neusteriensis, et spurius ex parte matris, atqiie 
Bastardus, qui in vili jumento manticato ad Regis paulo ante 
client elam descenderat, &c,’* 

Mathew Paris, in his History of the Monks of St. Albans, calls 
him but in his General History, Fakasius de Hrenfe, as 
above, 

Holinshed says that Richard I. had a natural son named 
Philip, who, in the year following killed the Viscount De Li- 
moges, to revenge the death of his father. Steevems. 

Perhaps the following passage in the continuation of Harding’s 
Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24, b. ad ann, 1472, induced the author of 
the old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard’#, 
natural son, who is only mentioned in our histories by the name 
of Philip : “ one Faulconbridge^ therle of Kent, his bastardct a 
stoute-hearted man.” • 

Who the mother of Philip was is not ascertained. It is said 
that she was a lady of Poictou, and that King Richard bestowed 
upon her son a lordship in that province. 

In expanding the character of the Bastard, Shakspeare seems 
to have proceeded on the following slight hint in the original 
play : 

“ Next them, a bastard of the king’s deceas’d, 

A bardie wild-head^ rovghj and venturous'' Malohe. 
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You came not of, one mother then, it seems. 

Bast Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known ; and, as I think, one father : 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o’er to heaven, and to my mother ; 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may. * 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man ! thou dost shame 
thy mother. 

And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Bast. I, madam ? no, I have no reason for it ; 
That is my brother’s plea, and none of mine ; 
The which if he can prove, ’a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year : 
Heaven guard my mother’s honour, and my land ! 
K. John. A good blunt fellow : — Why, being 
younger born, 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander’d me with bastardy : 

But whe’r I be as true begot, or n’o, 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head ; 

But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 

(Fair fall the bones that took the pains forme !) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 


® But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o’er to heaven, and to my mother ; 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may.] The resem- 
blance between this sentiment, and that of Tcleinachus, in the 
first book of the Odyssey, is apparent. The passage is thus trans- 
lated by Chapmanf: 

“ My mother, certaino, says I am his sonne ; 

I know not ; nor was ever simply knowne, 

By any child, the sure truth of his sire.” 

Mr. Pope has observed, that the like sentiment is found in 
Euripides, Menander, and Aristotle. Shakspeare expresses the 
same doubt in several of his otlier plays. Steevens. 

‘ But wiie’r— ] Tf7wV for wheth&r. So, in The Comedy of 
Errors r 

“ Good sir, say wVr you^ll answer me or no.” 


Steevens. 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT I. 


If old sir Kobert did beget us both, 

And were our father, and this son like him ; — 

0 old sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

K. John. Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent 
us here ! 

Eli. He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion's face, * 

The accent of his tongue affecteth him ; 

Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man ? 

K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 

And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, speak. 

What doth move you to claim your brother’s land ? 


^ He hath a trick of Coeur-de-1 ion’s face,] Tlie tricky or 
tricking^ is the same as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that pe- 
culiarity of face which may be sufficiently shown by the slightest 
outline. This expression is used by Hey wood and Rowley, in their 
comedy called Fortune by Land and Sea ; “ Her face, the trick of 
her eycj her leer.” 

The following passage, in Ben Jonson’a Every Man out of his 
Humour, proves the phrase to be borrowed from delineation; 

^You can blazon the rest, Signior ? 

“0 ay, I have it in writing here o’ purpose; it cost me two 
shillings the tricking,^* 

So again in Cynthia’s Revels ; 

“ ^the parish-buckets with his name at length trick'd upon 

them.” SxBfiVENS. ^ 

By a tricky in this place, is meant some, peculiarity of look or 
motion. So, Helen, in All’s Well that Ends Well, says, speak- 
ing of Bertram — 


“ 'Twas pretty, though a plague. 

To see him eveiy hour; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, &c. , 

In our heart’s table ; heart too capable 
Of ever^ line and trkk of his sweet favour.” 
And Grloster, in King Lear, s^s — 

“The trkk of that voice I do well remember.” 


M. 


Mason. 


Our author often uses this phrase, and generally in the sense 
of a peculiar air or cast of countenance or feature. So, in King 
Henry IV. Part I. : “ That thou art my son, 1 have partly Uiy 
mother’s word, partly my own opinioQ ; hut chiefly a villairious 
trick or thine eye— M alone. 
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Bast Because he hath a half-face, like my 
father ; 

With that half-face ® would he have all my land : 

A half-faced groat five hundred pound a year ! 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father 
liv’d, 

Your brother did employ my father much ; — 

Bast Well, sir, by this you cannot get my 
land ; 

Your tale must be, how he employ’d my mother. 
Rob. And once despatch’d him in an embassy 

To Germany, there, with the emperor, 

To treat of high afiairs touching that time ; 

The advantage of his absence took the king, 

And in the mean time sojourn’d at my father’s ; 


* With that HALF-FACE — 2 The old copy — with half that face. 
But wliy with half that face ? There is no question but tho poet 
wrote, as I have restored the text ; “ 'With that half-face — Mr. 
Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for discovering an anachro- 
nism of our poet’s in the next line, where he alludes to a coin not 
struck till the year 1504, in the reign of King Henry VII. viz. 
a groat, which, as well as the half groat, bore but half faces im- 
pressed. Vide Stowe’s Survey of London, p. 47, Holinshed, 
Camden'*8 remains, &c. The poet sneers at .the meagre sharp vi- 
sage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a silver groat that 
bore the king’s face in profile, so showed but half the face : the 
groats of kll our Kings of England, and indeed all their other coins 
of silver, one or two only excepted, had a full face crowned ; till 
Henry VII. at the time aoove mentioned, coined groats and half- 
groats, as also some shillings with half faces, i. e. faces in profile, 
as all our coin has now. The first groats of King Henry VIII. 
were like those of his father ; though afterwards he returned to 
the broad faces again. These groats with the impression in pro- 
file, are undoubtedly here alluded to : though as I said, the poet is 
knowingly guilty of an anachronism in it : for in the time of King 
John, there were no groats at all ; they being first, as far as ap- 
pears, coined in the reign of King Edward III. Theobald. 

The same contemptuous allusion occurs in The Downfall of 
Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : 

“ You Tuilffac'd giwty you thick-cheek’d chitty-face.” 

Again, in Histriomastix, 1610 : 

“ Whilst I behold yon halffm'd minion.” Stejgvens. 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT I. 


Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak : 

But truth is truth ; large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay, * 

(As I have heard my father speak himself,) 

When this same lusty gentleman was got. 

Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me ; and took it, on his death, ^ 

That this, my mother’s son, was none of his ; 

And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father’s land, as was my. father’s will. 

K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 
Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him : 
And, if she did play false, the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother. 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 

Had of your father claim’d this son for his ? 

In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This cal^ bred from his cow, from aU the world; * 
In sooth, he might : then, if he were my brother’s. 


* — ^large lengths of seas and shores 

Between my father arid my -mother lay,] This is Homeric, 
and is thus rendered by Chapman in the first Iliad : 

hills enow, and farre-resounding seas 

Powre out their shades and deepes between. ” 

Again, in Ovid, De Tristibus, IV. vii. 21 : 

Innumeri montes inter me teqiie, viaeqne 
Fluminaquo et cairipi, nec freta pauca, jacent. Steevbhs. 
» — took it, on his death,] i. e. entertained it as his fixed 
opinion, when he was dying. So, in Hamlet : 

ft ^this, I iaX^e it, 

Is the main motive of our preparation.*’ Steevems. 

• — ^your father might have kept 

This CALF, bred from his cow, from all the world ;] The 
decision of King John coincides with that of Menie, the Indian 
lawgiver : ** Should a bull beget a hundred calves on cows not 
owned by his master, those calves belong solely to the proprietors 
of 'the cows.'’ See The Hindu Laws, &c. translated by Sir W. 
Jones, London edit. p. 251. Steevens. 
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My brother might not claim him ; nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes,’ — 
My mother’s" son did get your father’s heir; 

Your father’s heir must have your father’s land. 

Bob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To dispossess that clmd which is not his ? 

Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, sir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Whether hadst thou rather, i — ^be a Faulcon- 
bridge. 

And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land ; 

Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 

Lord of thy presence, and no land beside ? * 

Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, sir Robert his, like him ; * 


^ This concludes,] This is a decisive argument As your father, 
if he liked him, could not have been forced to resign him, so, 
not liking him, he is not at liberty to reject higa. Johnson. 

* Lord of THY presence, and no land beside ?] Lord of thy 
presence can signify only master of thyself and it is a strange ex- 
pression to si^ify even that However, that he might be, without 
parting with his land. We should read — ‘ Lord of the presence,* 
i. e. prince of the blood, Wabbubton. 

“ Lord of thy presence, and no land beside ?” Lord of thy pre- 
sence means, * master of that dignity and grandeur of appearance 
that may sufficiently distinguish thee from the vulgar, without 
the help of fortune.’ 

Lord of his presence apparently signifies, * great in his own per- 
son,’ and is used in this sense by King John in one of the fol- 
lowing scenes. Johnson. 

* And 1 had his, sir Robert His, like him ;] This is obscure 
and ill expressed. The meaning is— ‘ If 1 had his shape, sir 
Robert’s — as he has.’ 

Sir Robert hU^ for Sir Robert's^ is agreeable to the practice of 
that time, when the ’a added to the nominative was believed, 1 
think erroneously, to be a contraction of Aw. So, Donne; 

“ Who now lives to age, 

Fit to be called Methuealem, Aw page?” Johnson, 

This ought to be printed : 

“ sir Robert Aw, like him.” 

Bis^ according to a mistaken notion formerly received, being the 




16 KING JOHN; act i. 

And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 

My arms such eel-skins stuff’d ; my face so thin, 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 

Lest men should say, Look, where three-farthings 
goes ! ^ 


sign of the genitive case. As the text before stood there was a 
double genitive. Malone. 

* my face so thin, 

That in mine ear I durst not stick a ROSE, 

Lest men should say, Look, where three-farthings goes !] 
In this very obscure passage our poet is anticipating the date of 
another coin ; humorously to rally a thin face, eclipsed, as it were, 
by a full blown rose. We must observe, to explain this allusion, 
that- Queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed the only prince, 
who coined in England three-half-pence, and three-farthing pieces. 
She coined shillings, six-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, 
three-half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half-pence ; and 
these pieces all had her head, and wei*e alternately with the rose 
behind, and without the rose. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald has not mentioned a material circumstance rela- 
tive to these three-farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the 
allusion in some measure depends ; viz. that they were made of 
silver, and consequently extremely thin. From their thinness 
they were very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonson, in liia 
Every Man in his Humour, says, “ He values me at a cracked 
three-farthings.^^ Malone. 

So, in The Shoemaker’s Holiday, &c. 1610 : 

** Here’s a three-penny pie^e for thy tidings. 

Firk. ’Tis but three-half-pence I think : yes, ’tis three- 
pence ; I smell the rose.” SteiMtens, 

The flicking roses about them was then all the court-fashion^ 
as appears from this passage of the Confession Catholiqiie du S- 
de Sancy, 1. ii. c. i. : “ Je luy ay appris & mettre des roses par 
tons Us coins:'" i. e. ** in evjBty place about him,” says the speaker, 
of one to whom ho had taught all the court-fashions. 

Wardurton. 

The roses stuck in the ear were, I believe, only roses composed 
of ribbands. In Marston’s What Yoii Will is the following pas- 
sage : “ Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the 
half-penny ribband, wearing it in his ear, &c.” Again, in Every 
Man out of his Humour : ** — This ribband in my ear, or so. 
Again, in Love and Honour, by Sr W. D’Avenant, 1649 : 

** A lock on the left side, so rarely bung 
With ribbanding, Ac.” i 

1 think I remember, among Vandyck*s pictures in the Duke of 
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And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, * 
‘Would I might never stir from oJfF this place, 

I’d give it every foot to have this face ; 

I would not be sir Nob in any case. ® 

Eli. I like thee well ; Wilt thou forsake thy for- 
tune, 

Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me ? 


Qneenabury’a collection at Aibbrosbuiy, to have seen one, with the 
lock nearest the ear ornamented with ribbands which terminate in 
roses ; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says, “ that it 
was C'-iCe the fashion to stick real Jlowers in the ear.” 

At Kirtling, ^ (vulgarly pronounced— in Cambridge- 
shire, the magnificent residence of the first Lord North, there ia a 
juvenile portrait, (supposed to be of Queen Elizabeth,) with a red 
rose sticking in her ear” Stkevens. 

Marston, in his Satires, 1598, alludes to this fashion as fantas- 
tical : 

“ Hibbanded eares^ Grenada nether-stocks.” 

And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle- 
burgh, about 1598, it appears that some men of gallantry, in our 
author’s time, suffered their ears to be bored, and wore tlieir mis- 
tress’s silken slice strings in them. Malone. 

” And, TO his shape were heir to all this land,] There is no 
noun to which were can belong, unless the personal pronoun in the 
lust line but one be understood here. 1 suspect that our author 
wrote — 

“ And though his shape were heir to all his land.” 

Thus the sentence proceeds iil one uniform tenour. “ Madam, 
an if my brother had my shape, and I had his — and if my legs 
were, &c . — and though his shape were heir, &c. I would give — 

.. Malone. 

The old reading is the true one. To his shape” means, ‘ in 
addition to it.* So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

“ The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant.” 

Mr. M. Mason, however, would transpose the words his and 
this : 

“ And to this shape were heir to all his land.'* 

By this shape, says he, Faulconbridge means, the shape he had 
been just describing. Stbevens. 

* I would not be sir Nob-^] Sir Nob is used contemptuously 
for Sir jRoisr#. The old copy reads — *‘/t would not be — .” The 
Correction was made by the editor pf the second folio. I am not 
Bure that it is necessary. Malone. 


3 
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I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 

Bast. Brother, take you my land, I’ll take my 
chance : 

Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year ; 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and ’tis dear. — 
Madam, I’ll follow you unto the death. * 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me 
thither. 

Bast. Our country manners give our betters way. 

, K. John. What is thy name ? 

Bast. Philip, my liege ; so is my name begun ; 
Philip, good old sir Eobert’s wife’s eldest son. 

K. John. From henceforth bear his name whose 
form thou bear’st : 

Kneel thou down Philip, but rise more great ; * 
Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet. * 

Bast. Brother, by the mother’s side, give me 
your hand ; 

My father gave me honour, yours gave land ; — 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 

When I was got, sir Robert was away. 

Eli. The very spirit of Plantagenet ! — 


* — unto the death.] This expression (a Gallicism, — d la 
moTt') is common among our ancieat writers. Steevens. 

* — ^but Arise more great ;]The old copy reads only — rise, 

Steevens. 

Perhaps, as Colonel Boberts suggested to me — “rise up more 
great.” But I rather think more is a dissyllable. Malone. 

.•Arise sir Bichard, and Plantagenet,] It is a common 
opinion, that PUmtagemt was the surname of the royal house of 
England, from the time of King Henry II. ; but it is, as Camden ob- 
serves, in his Bemaines, 1614, a popular mistake. Plantagenet 
was not a family name, but a nick-name, by which a grandson of 
Geffrey, the first Earl of Anjou, was distinguished, from his wear- 
ing a oroom-stalk in his bonnet. But this name was never borne 
either by the first Earl of Anjou, or by King Henry II. the son of 
that Earl by the En^>ress Maude ; he being always called Henry 
Fiix-Entpressj his son, Bichard* Ckeur-de^ion ; and the prince 
who is exhibited in the play before us, John loiw-terrs, or lack^ 
lam, Malone. 
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I am thy grandame, Eichard ; call me so. 

Bast Madam, by chance, but not by truth : 
What though ? ^ 

Something about, a little from the right, ® 

In at the window, or else o^er the hatch 
Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night ; 

And have is have, however men do catch : 

Near or far off, well won is still well shot ; 

And T am I, however I was begot. 

K. John. Go, Faulconbridge ; now hast thou thy 
desire, 

A landless knight makes thee a landed ^ squire. — 
Come, madam, and come, Richard ; we must speed 
For France, for France ; for it is more than need. 


^ Madam, by chance, but not by truth : What though ?] I am 
your grandson, madam, by chance, but not by honesty / — what 
ilienf Johnson. , 

® Something about, a little from the right, &c.} This speech, 
composed of allusive and proverbial sentences, is obscure. I am^ 
says the sprightly knight, your grandson^ a little irregularly^ but 
every man cannot get what he wishes the legal way. He that 
dares not go about his designs hy day^ must make his motions in 
the night; he^ to whom the door is shut, must climb the window^ 
or leap the hatch. This, however, shall not depress me ; for the 
world never enquires how any man got what he is known to possess, 
but allows that to have is to Mve, however it was caught, and that 
he who wins, shot well, whatever was his skill, whether the arrow 
fell near the mark, or far off it. Johnson. 

• In at the window, dko.] These expressions mean, to be bom 
out of ‘wedlock.’ So, in The Family of Love, 1608 ; “ Woe 
worth the time that ever I gave suck to a child that came in at the 
mndow T So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607: 
‘-^kindred that comes in o'er the hatch, and sailing to West- 
minster, &c.’* Such another phrase occurs in Any Thing for a 
Quiet Life : “ — then you keep children in the name of your 
own, which she suspects came not in at the nght door** Again, 
in The Witches of Lancashire, by Heywood and Broome, 1634 : 

then by your discourse that you came in at the 
Window .* — “ 1 would not have vou think I scorn my grannam’s 
cat to leap over the hateh.'^ Again ; “ — ^to escape the dogs 
o/ a tatwrfofa.” — “ ’Tis thought you came in to the 
world that way, — because you arc a bastard." Sticbvens. 
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Bast. Brother, adieu ; Grood fortune come to 
thee ! 

For thou wast got i’ the way of honesty. 

[Exeunt all but the Bastard. 
A foot of honour ’ better than I was ; 

But many a many foot of land the worse. 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady : 

Good den, ® sir Richard. — God-a-mercy, ^ Mlow ; — 
And if his name be George, I’ll call him Peter : 

For new-made honour doth forget men’s names ; 
’Tis too respective, and too sociable. 

For your conversion. * Now your traveller, ® — 


^ A foot of honour — ] A un^iost. Johnson. 

^Gooddm^ 'i. e. a good evening. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

“God ye ^ood den^ fair gentlewoman.” Steevens. 

* — sir Richard^ Thus the old copy, and rightly. In Act IV. 
Salisbury calls him sir Richard^ and the King has just knighted 
him by that name. The modern editors arbitrarily read, sir 
Robert Faulconbridge ianow entertaining himself with ideas of 
greatness, suggested by his recent knighthood . — Good sir 

Richardy he supposes to be the salutation of a vassal ; God-a- 
mercy^ fellow j his own supercilious reply to it. Steevens. 

* * Tis too RESPECTIVE.] and too sociable 

For your conversion. ] Respective is respectful^ formal. So, 
in The Case is Altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609; “ I pray you^ sir; 
you are too respective in good faith.” Again, in the old comedy 
called Michaelmas Tenn, 1607 : “ Seem respectivey to make his 
pride swell like a toad with deW* Again, in The Merchant of 
Venice, Act V. : 

“You should have been respective, &c.” 

Again, in Chapman's version of the eleventh Iliad : 

“ his honourable blood 

Was struck with a respective shame 

“For your conversion ” is the reading of the old copy, and maybe 
right. It seems to mean, * his late change of conmtion from a 
private gentleman to a knight.' Steevens. 

Mr. Pope, without necessity, reads— for your conversing. Our 
author has hero, 1 think, used a licence of phraseology that he 
often takes. The Bastard has just said, that ^Inew-made honour 
doth forget men's names!;” and he proceeds as if he had said, 
“does remembsr men’s names.” To remember the name of an 
iiferior., he adds, has too much of the respect which is paid to su- 
periors, and of the social and friendly familiarity of equals, for 
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He and his tooth-pick* at my worship’s mess ; ’ 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d, 


your com&r9von ^ — ^for your present condition, now cowverferf from 
the situation of a common man to the rank of a knight. 

Malone. 

» — Now yolir traveller,] It is said, in All’s Well That Ends 
Well, that “ a traveller is a good thing after dinner.” In that age 
of newly excited curiosity, one of the entertainments at great 
tables seems to have been the discourse of a traveller. 

Johnson. 


So, in The Partyng of Frendes, a Copy of Verses subjoined to 
Tho. Churchyard’s Praise and Reporte of Maister Martyne For- 
boisher’s Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 1578: 

“ and all the parish throw 

At church or market, in some sort, will talke of trav'lar 
now.” Steevbns. 


« He and hia tooth-pick — ] It has been already remarked, 
that to pick the toothy and wear a piqued heard, were, in that time, 
marks of a man’s affecting foreign fashions. Johnson. 


Among Grascoigne’s poems I find one entitled, Councell given 
to Maister Bartholomew Withipoll a little before his latter Journey 
to Gejane, 1672. Tho following lines may, perhftps, be acceptable 
to the reader who is curious enough to enquire about tho fashion- 
able follies imported in that age : 

Now, Sir, if I shall see your mastership 

Come home disguis’d, and clad in quaint array ; — 

As with a pike-tooth byting on your lippe ; 

Your brave mustachios turn’d the Turkie way ; 

A coptankt hat made on a Flemish blocke ; 

A night-gowne cloake down trayling to yoiir toes ; 

A slender slop close couched to jrour dock ; 

A curtolde slipper, and a short silk hose, &c.” 

Again, in Cynthia’s Revels, by Ben Jonson, 1601 : “ — A travel- 
ler, one so made out of the mixture and shreds of forms, that 
himself is truly deformed. He walks most commonly with a clove 
or pick-tooth in. his mouth.” So also, Flefcher; 

„ You th^ trust in travel ; 

You that enhance the daily price of tooik-picha'' 

Again, in Shirley’s Grateful Servant, 1630 : ** I will continue my 
state-posture, use my tooth-pkk with discretion, &c.” 

Stebvsns. 


So, in Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters, 1616, [Article, an 
Affected Traveller :] “ He censures all things by countenances 

and shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisp- 
ing: he will choke rather than confess beere good drink ; and 
his tooth-pkk is a of his behaviour.” Malone. 
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Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My picked man of countries ^ My dear nr. 


^ — at my worship’s mkss;] Means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight^ shall be placed. See The Winter’s Tale, 
vol. xiv. p. 268, n. 1. 

“Your was the. regular address to a knight or esquire, 

in our author’s time, as “your honour'" was to a lord. Malone. 

® My PICKED naan of countries :] Tlie word picked may not 
refer to the beard, but to the ahoea^ which were once worn of 
an immoderate length. To this fashion our author has alluded in 
King Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation. 
Picked may, however, mean only spruce in dress. 

Chaucer says, in one of his prologues : “ Fresh and new her 
geare ypiked was.” And in The Merchant’s Tale : “ He kembeth 
him, and proineth him, and piketh." In Hyrd’s translation of 
Vives’s Instruction of a Christian Woman, printed in 1591, we 
meet with picked and apparelled goodly — goodly and pickedly 
arrayed. — Licurgus. when he would have women of his country 
to be regarded by tneir virtue, and not their ornaments, banished 
out of tne country, by the law, all painting, and commanded out 
of the town all crafty men of picking and apparelling.” Again, 
in a comedy called AU Fools, by Chapman, 1602 : 

“ ‘Tis sucb a jwcfcef? fellow, not a hairo 
About his whole bulk, but it stands in print.” 

Again, in Love’s Labour’s Lost: “He is too picked^ too 
spruce, &c.” Again, in Greene’s Defence of Coney-catching, 
1692, in the description of a pretended traveller; “There be 
in England, especially about London, certain quaint pickt^ and 
neat companions, attired, &c. alamode de France, &c.” 

If a comma be placed after tlie word Tnaw, — “ I catechise mg 
picked mcm^ of countries ; ” the j^sage will seem to mean, “ I 
catechise my selected man, about the countries through which he 
travelled.” Steevens. 

The last interpretation of mched^ offered by Mr. Steevens, is 
undoubtedly the true one. in Wilson’s Art of Rhetorique, 
1563: “ — such riot, dicyng, cardyng, pyhing^ &c.” Piked 

or picked^ (for the word is variously spelt, ) in the writings of 
our author and his contemporaries, geneially means, spruce, 
affected^ effeminate. 

See also Minsheu’s Diet. 1617 : “TojpicAre or trimm/e, Vid. 
Trimme'' Malone. 

My “ picked man of countries” is — ^my travelled fop. 

Holt White. 

s 

The word picked is still used in Devonshire, and when spoken of 
a man it means a keen, shaip fellow ; a picked knife is the ccunmon 
description of. a pointed knife. Philmpps. 
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(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 

I shall beseech you — That is question now ; 

And then comes answer like an ABC-book ; ® — * 
0 sivy says answer, at your best command ; 

At your employment; at your service, sir : 

No, sir, says question, I, sweet sir, ai yours : 

And so, ere answer knows what question would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment ; ^ 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But tjjis is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself : 

For he is but a bastard to the time, ^ 

That doth not smack of observation ; 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no ;) 

And not alone in habit and device, 


* First folio, Ahuy, 

• — like an ABC-book:] An ABC-book, or, as they spoke 
and wrote it, an abaey-book, is a catechim. Johnson. 

Bo, in the ancient Interlude of Youth, bl. 1. no date : 

In the A. B. C. of bokes the least, 

Yt is written, Deus charitm 

Again, in Tlio. Nash’s dedication to Greene’s Arcadia, 1616 : 
“ — make a patrimony of In tyteeck, and more than a younger 
brother’s inheritance of their Abcie'* Steevens. 

^ And so, ere answer knows what question would, 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment ;] Sir W. Cornwallis’s 
28th Essay thus ridicules the extravagance of compliment in our 
poet’s days, 1601 ; “ We spend even at his (i. e. a friend’s or a 
stranger’s) entrance, a whole volume of words. — ’^^at a deal of 
synamon and ginger is sacrificed to dissimulation I *0, how 
blessed do I take mine eyes for presenting me with this sight I 
0 Signior, the star that governs my life in contentment, give mo 
leave to inten-e myself in your arms I — Not so, sir, it is too un- 
worthy an inclosure to contain such preciousness,’ &c. &c. This, 
and a cup of drink, makes the time as fit for a departure as can 
be.” Tollbt. 

‘ For he is but a ba8ta]:d to the time, &c.] He is accounted 
but a mean man, in the present age, who does not show, by his 
dress, his deportment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and 
made observations in foreign countries. The old copy, in the 
next line, roads — mnoak. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 
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Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the in ward motion to deliver 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth : 
Which, though ® I will not 2 >ractise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising.-— 

But who comes^ in, such haste, in riding robes ? 
What vroman-post is this ? hath she no husband, 
That will take pains to blow a horn ^ before her ? 
Enter Lady Faulconbridge and James Gurney. * 
0 me ! it is my mother How now, good lady ? 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? 

Lady F. Where is that slave, thy brother ? where 
is he ? 

That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 

Bast My brother Robert ? old sir Robert’s son ? ' 
Colbrand ^ the giant, that same mighty man ? 

Is it sir Robert’s son, that you seek so ? 

Lady F, Sir Robert’s son ! Ay, thou unreverend 
boy, ‘ 

Sir Robert’s son : Why scorn’ st thou at sir Robert ? 


* Whicli, though — ] The construction will be mended, if 
instead of xohich though^ we read — this though, Johnson. 

* But who comes — J Milton, in his tragedy, introduces 

Dalilah with such an interrog^iy exclamation. Johnson. 

* — to blow a HORN — ] He means, that a woman who tra" 
veiled about like a poat^ likely to hom her husband. Johnson. 

® James Gtirneyn Our author found this name in perusing 
the history of King John, who, not long before his victory at 
Mirabeau, over the French, headed by young Arthur, seized the 
lands and castle of Hugh Gorney, near Butevaut, in Normandy. 

Malone. 

» Colbrand — ] Colbrand was a Danish giant, whom Guy of 
Warwick discomfited in the presence of King Athclstnn. The 
combat is very pompoiisly described by Drayton, in his Polyolbion. 

Johnson. 

, Colbrond is also mentioned in Uie old romance of The Squyr 
of Lowe Dogre, sig. a. iii. ; 

Or els BO doughty of my honde 

As was the gyatinte syr Colhronde'^ Steevens. 
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He is sir Robert’s son ; and so art thou. 

Bast James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 
while ? 

Gur, Good leave,® good Philip. 

Bast Philip ? — sparrow ! ^ — ^James, 

There’s toys abroad ; ^ anon ITl tell thee more. 

[Exit Gurney. 


® Good leave, &c.] Good leave means a ready assent. So> 
in King Henry VI. Part III. Act III. Sc. II. : 

“ K. Edw. Lords, give us leave : I’ll try this widow’s wit. 

Qb. Ay, good leave liave you, for you will have leave.” 

Steevens. 

® Philip ? — sparrow I] Dr. Grey observes, that Skelton has 
a poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow ; and Mr. Pope, in a 
short note, remarks that a sparrow is called Philip. Johnson. 

Gascoigne has likewise a poem entitled, The Praise of Phil 
Sparrow ; and in Jack Drum’s Entertainment, 1601, is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ The birds sit chirping, chirping, &c. 

Philip is treading, treading, &c.” 

Again, in The Northern Lass, 1633 : * 

“ A bird whose pastime made me glad, 

And Philip ’t was my sparrow.'' 

Again, in Magnificence, an ancient interlude, by Skelton, 
published by Rastell : 

“With me in kepynge such a Phylyp Sparowe." 

Steevens. 

The Bastard means : Philip ! Do you take me for a sparrow ? 

Hawkins. 

The sparrow is called Philip from its note : 

“ cry 

Phipphip the sparrowes as they fly.” 

Lyly's Mother Bomhie. 

From the sound of the spanow’s chirping, Catullus, in liis 
Filegy on Lesbia’s Sparrow, has fonned a verb : 

Sed circumsi liens modo huc^ modo illuc, 

Ad solam dominam usque Holt White. 

‘ There’s toys abroad ; &c.] i. e. rumours, idle reports. So, 
in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus ; 

“ Toys^ merq tmjs^ 

What wisdom’s in the streets. ” 

Again, in a postscript of a letter from the Countess of Essex to 
Dr. Forman, in relation to the trial of Anne Turner, for the mur- 

4 
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Madam, I was not old sir Robert’s son ; 

Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good-friday^ and ne’er broke his fast :* 

Sir Robert could do well ; Marry, (to confess !)“ 
Could he* get me ? Sir Robert could not do it ; 

We know his handy -work : — Therefore, good mo- 
ther, 

To whom am I beholden for these limbs ? 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, 
That for thine own gain should’st defend mine ho- 
nour ? 

What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave? 

Bast. Knight, knight, good mother, — -BasUisco- 
like :* 


® First folio omits he. 

der of Sir Tho. Overbury : “ — ^thcy may tell my father and mo- 
ther, and fill their ears full of State TrialSf vol. i. p. 322. 

Stebvens. 

* — ^might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good-friday, and ne’er broke his fast :] This thought 
occurs in Heywood’s Dialogues upon Proverbs, 1562 ; 

“ he may his parte on good Fridaie eato, 

And fast never the wurs, for ought ho shall geate," 

m Steevens. 

® — (to confess 1)] Mr. M. Mason regards the adverb to as 
an error of the press ; but I rather think, to confess, means — to 
come to confession. “ But, to come to a fair confession now, 
(says the Bastard,) could he have been tho instrument of my pro- 
duction ? ” Steevens. 

* Knight, knight good mother, — ^Basilisco-like :] Thus 
must this passage be pointed ; and to come at tho humour of it, 
I must clear up an old circumstance of stage-history. Faulcon- 
bridge’s words here cariy a concealed piece of satire on a stupid 
drama of that age printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Per- 
seda. In this piece there is a character of a bragging cowardly 
knight called Basilisco. His pretension to valour is so blown, 
and seen through, that Piston, a buifoon-servant in the play, 
mmps upon his back, and will not disengage him, till he makes 
Basilisco swear upon his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in 
Uie terms he dictates to him ; as, for instance : 
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What ! I am dubb’d ; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not sir Robert’s son ; 

I have disclaim’d sir Robert, and my land ; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father : 
Some proper man, I hope : Who was it, mother ? 
Lady F. Hast thou denied thyself a Faulcon* 
bridge ? 

Bast As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

Lady F. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy 
father ; 

By lofig and vehement suit I was seduc’d 

To make room for him in my husband’s bed : 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge ! — 
Thou art ® the issue of my dear offence, 

Which was so strongly urg’d, past my defence. 

Bast Now, by this light, were I to get again, . 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 

Some sins ® do bear their privilege on earth, 

And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, 


“ Bos, 0, 1 swear, I swear. 

Pist^ By the contents of this blade, — 

Bos, By the contents of this blade, — 

Pist. I, the aforesaid Basilisco, — 

Bos. I, the aforesaid Basilisco , — knigkty good fellow, knight, 
Pist. Knave^ good fellow, knave, knave.’* 

So that, it is clear, our poet is sneering at this play ; and makes 
Philip, when his mother calls him knave, throw off that reproach 
by humorously laying claim to his now dignity of knighthood f 
as Basilisco arrogantly insists on his title of knight, in the passage 
above quoted. The old play is an excrecable bad one ; and, I sup- 
pose, was sufficiently exploded in the representation ; which might 
make this circumstance so well known, as to become the butt for 
a stage-sarcasm. Theobald. 

The character of Basilisco is mentioned in Nash’s Have with 
you to Saffron Walden, &o> printed in the year 1696. Stbevens. 

• Tho 0 art — Old copy^That art. Corrected by Mr. Bowe* 
Malone. 

• Some sins-^] There are eina that whatever be determined 
of them above, are not much censured on earth* Johnson. 
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Subjected tribute to commanding love, 

Against whose fiuy and unmatched force 
The aweless lion could not wage the fight,’ 

Nor keep his princely, heart from Richard’s hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 

May easily win a woman’s. Ay, my mother, 

With all my heart I thank thee for my father ! 

Who lives and dares but say, thou didst not well 
When I was got. I’ll send his soul to hell. 

Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin ; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 

If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin : 

Who says it was, he lies ; I say, ’twas not. 

\Exeunt^ 


ACT II. SCENE I. 

France.' Before the Walls of Angiers. 

iEnter, on one side, the Archduke of Austria, and 
Forces ; on the other, Philip, King of France, and 
Forces ; Lewis, Constance, Abitiub, and Attend- 
ants. 

Lew. Before Angiers w^ll met, brave Austria. — 
Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood. 


» Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, — 

Against whoso fuiy and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight, &o.] Shakspeare 
here alludes to the old metrical romance ol Richard Coeur-de-lion, 
wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired 
his distinguishing appellation, by having plucked out a lion's 
heart, to whose fury he was exposed by the Duke of Austria, 
for having slain his son with a blow of his fist. From this an- 
cient romance the story has crept into some of our old chronicles : 
but the ori^nal passage may be seen at large in the introduction 
to the third volume of Reliquts of Ancient English Poetry. 

Perot. 
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Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart,* 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave : * 


« Richard, that robb’d, &c.] So, Rastal, in his Chronicle : “ It 
is sayd that a lyoa was put to %nge Ricluxrdy beynge in pri- 
son to have devoured him, and when the lycm was gapynge ho 
put his ann in his mouth, and pulled tho lyon by the harte so 
liarde that he slewe the lym^ and therefore some say he is called 
Rychardc Cure de Lyon; but some say ho is called Cure de Lyon, 
because of his boldness and hardy stomake.” Grey. 

I have an old black-lettered History of Lord Fanlconbridgo, 
whence Sliakspoare might pick up this circumstance. Farmer. 

In Heywood’s Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601, 
there is a long description of this fabulous atchievement. 

Tlie same story is told by Knighton, inter Decern Scriptures, 
and by Fabian, who calls it o. fable. It probably took its rise from 
Hugh de Neville, one of Richard’s followers, having killed a lion, 
when they were in the Holy Land : a circumstance recorded by 
Matthew Paris. Malone. 

• By this brave duke came early of his grave : ] The old play 
led Shakspeare into this error of ascribing to tlie Duke of Austria 
tho death of Richard, who lost his life at the siege of Chaluz long 
after he had been ransomed out of Austria’s power. 

Steevens. 

The producing Austria on the scene is also contrary to the truth 
of history, into which anachronism our author was led by the old 
play. Leopold, Duke of Austria, by whom Richard I. had been 
thrown in prison in 1193, died, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, in 1195, some years before the commencement of the present 
play. 

The original cause of the enmity between Richard tho First and 
the Duke of Austria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
“ tooke from a knighte of the Duke of Ostriche the said Duke’s 
banner, and in despitd of the said duke, trade it under foote, and 
did unto it all the spite he might.” Harding says, in his dironicle, 
that the cause of quarrel was Richard’s taking down the Duke of 
Austria’s arms and banner, which he had sot up above those of the 
King of Franco and tho King of Jerusalem. The affront was 
given when they lay before Acre in Palestine. This circumstance 
is alluded to in tho old King John, where the Bastard, after killing 
Austria, says — 

“ And as my father triumph’d in thy spoils, 

And trod tUnt ensigns underneath Hiefeet^ (§c.” 

Other historians say, that the Duke suspected Richard to have 
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And, for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance' hither is he come, 

To spread his colours, hoy, in thy behalf ; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion’s 
death. 

The rather, that you give his offspring life. 
Shadowing their right under wings of war : 

I give you welcome with a powerless hand. 

But with a heart full of unstained love : 

Welcome before the gates of Anglers, duke. 

Lew. A noble boy ! Who would not do thee 
right? 

Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss. 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 

That to my home I will no more return, 

Till Anglers, and the right thou hast in Erance, 
Together with' that pale, that white-fac’d shore, * 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 

Even till that England, hedg’d in with the main. 
That water- walled bulwark, stUl secure 
And confident from forejgn purposes. 

Even till that utmost comer of the west 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy, 


been concerned in the asBassination of his finsman, the Marquis 
of Montferrat, who was stabbed in Tyre, soon after he had been 
elected King of Jerusalem ; but this was a calumny, propagated 
by Richard's enemies, for political purposes. Maloks. 

* At OUT lUPOBTANOE — ] At OUT impofrimity, Jobkson. 

So, in Twelfth-night : 

Maria writ 

letter at Sir Toby’s great Steevens. 

—that pale, that white-fao’d shore,] England is supposed to bo 
cidle^ Albion from the whiit rooks faeisg France. Johnboe. 
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Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const 0, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s 
thanks, 

Till your strons hand shall help to ffive him 
strength. 

To make a more requital to your love.* 

Aust The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift 
their swords 

In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phi. Well then, to work ; our cannon shall 
be bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town. 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline. 

To cull the plots of best advantages: * — 

We’ll lay before this town our royal bones, 

Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Const Stay for an answer to your embassy. 

Lest unadvis’d you stain your swords with blood ; 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war ; 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood. 

That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

Enter Chatii-lon. 

K. Phi. A wonder, lady ! ® — lo, upon thy wish, 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv’d. — 


^ To make a mobe requital, &c.] I believe it has been already 
observed, that rtiore signified, in our author’s time, greater. 

Steevens. 

See Henry IV. Part L Act IV. Sc. III.: 

The more and less came in with cap and knee.** Boswell. 

* To cull the plots of best advantages :] i. e. to mark such 
stations as might most over-awe the town. Henley. 

* A wonder, lady I] The wonder is only that Chatillon hap- 
pened to arrive at the moment when Constance mentioned him ; 
which the French king, according to a superstition which prevails 
more or less, in every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into a 
miraculous interposition, or omen of goom JoHNSOif. 
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What England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 

We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltrjf 
siege, 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 

Hath put himself in arms ; the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I : 

His marches arc expedient ® to this town, 

His forces strong, Ms soldiers confident. 

With him along is come the mother-queen. 

An AM, stirring him to blood and strife ; ’’ 

With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; 
With them a bastard of the king’s deceas’d ; * 

And all the unsettled humours of the land, 

Rash, inconsiderate, firy voluntaries. 

With ladies’ faces, and fierce dragons’ spleens. 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes. 


• —expedient — ] Immediate, expeditious, JoHNSON. 

So, in King Henry VI. Part II. : 

“ it breach that craves a quick, expedient stop.” 

Steevens. 

^ An Ate, stirring him, &c.] AU was the Goddess of Re- 
venge. The player-editors readJi-An Ace, Steevens. 

Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated li- 
bel, called Leicester’s Commonwealth, originally published about 
the year 1584 : — ** She standetli like a fiend or furij^ at the eh 
bow of her Amadis, to stirre him forward when occasion shall 
serve.” Steevens. 

* With them a bastard of the king’s deceas’d.] This line, ex- 
cept the word wiih^ is borrowed from the old play of King John, 
alrea^ mentioned. See p, 202, n.8. Our author should have writ- 
ten— i&iiflr, and so the modem editors read. But there is certainly 
no corruption, for we have the same phraseology elsewhere. 

Malone. 

. It may as justly be said that the same error has been elsewhere 
repeated by the same illiterate compositors. Steevens, 

The phraseology which Mr. Steevens objects to is common at 
this day. Boswell. 
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Bejiring their birthrights proudly on their backs, * 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, 

Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, ' 

Did never float upon the swelling tide, 

To do offence and scath * in Christendom. 

The interruption of their churlish drums 

{^Drums beat 

Cuts off more circumstance : they are at hand, 

To parley, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. 

K, Phi, How much unlook’d for is this expedi- 
tion ! 

Aust By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 

For courage mounteth with occasion : 

Let them be welcome then, we are prepar’d. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the Ba^tard^ 
Pembroke, and Forces, 

K, John, Peace be to France ; if France in 
peace permit 

Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! 

If not ; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven ! 
Whiles we, God’s wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to 
heaven. 


• Bearing their birthrights, Ac.].- So, in King Henry VIIl. : 

*< s 0, many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them. 

Johnson. 

* Than now the English bottoms have wapt o’er.] Waft^ for 
wctfUd, So again in this play : 

“The iron of itself, though ^^red hot — 
i. e. litated . Stsbvens, 

— soath — "] Destruction, harm. Johnson. 

So, in How to Chase a Good Wife from a Bad, 1602 : 

“ For these accounts, ’faith it shall icaih thee something.’’ 
Again : 

“ And it shall Hath him somewhat of my purse.” 

Stbiyihs. 
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K. phi. Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace ! 
England we love ; and, for that England’s sake, 
With burden of our armour here we sweat : 

This toil of ours should be a work of thine ; 

But thou from loving England art so far, 

That thou hast under- wrought * his lawful king, 
Cut off the sequence of posterity. 

Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown, 
liook here upon thy brother Geifrey’s face ; — 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large. 

Which died in Gefirey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief * into as huge a volume. 

That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 

And this his son ; England was Gefirey’s right, 
And this is Geffrey’s :* In the name of God, 

How comes it then, that thou art call’d a king. 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o’ermasterest ? 

K. John. From whom hast thou this great com- 
mission, Frante, 

To draw my answer from thy articles ?* 


» under-wrought — ] . i.e. underworked, undermined. 

* ‘ Stebvens. 

^ — ^this BRIEF — ] A brief is a aluyrt writing ^ abatract^ or des* 
criptUm, Steevehs. 

So, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream : 

“ Here is a brief how many sports are ripe.” Malonb. 

^ England was GefErey’s right, 

And THIS is Geffrey’s :] I have no doubt but we should read-~ 
“ And Ub is Geffrey’s.” The meaning is, “ England was Geffrey's 
right, and whatever was Geffrey’s, is now Aw,” pointing to Arthur. 

M. Mason. 

• To draw my answer prom thy articles ?] T think we should 
read : 

“ To draw my answer from to thy articles ? ” 

From seems to hare been canght from the preceding line. 

Bobbrts* 
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K. Phi, From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 

In any breast of strong authority, 

To look into the blots and stains of right. ^ 

That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 

And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it. • 

K, John, Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K. Phi. Excuse; it is to beat usurping down. 

Eli. Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France ? 

Const. Let me make answer; — thy usurping 
son. 

Eli. Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king ; 
That thou may’st be a queen, and check the 
world ! ® 


’ To look into the blots and stains of right.] Mr. Theobald 
reads, with the first folio, hhUy which being so early authorized 
and so much better understood, needed not to have been changed 
by Dr. Warburton to holts^, though bolts might bb used in that time 
for $pot8 : so Shakspeare calls Banquo “ spotted with bloody the 
blood-boUer*d Banquo.” The verb to bolt is used figuratively 
for to disgrace, a few lines lower. And, perhaps, after all, bolts 
was only a typographical mistake. Johkson. 

Blots is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of a family 
always carried the arms of it with what, in ancient heraldry, was 
called a blot or differerwe. So, in Drayton’s Epistle from Queen 
Isabel to King Eichard II. : 

** No bastard’s mark doth blot his conquering shield.” 

Blots and stains occur again together in the first > scene of the 
Third Act. Stekvbns. 

Blot had certainly the heraldical sense mentioned by Mr. Stee- 
vens. But it here, 1 think, means only blemishes. So again, in 
Act III. So. i: : 

Full of unpleasing blots and sighUess stains.” 

Malone. 

^ That thou may’st be a queen, and check the world !] “ Surely# 
(says Holinshed) Queen Eleanor, the kings mother, was sore 
against her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto by envy con- 
ceived against his mother, than upon any just occasion, given in 
the behalf of the child ; for that she saw, if he were king, hoio 
his mother Constance would look to bear the most yuh within the 
recUm of England, till her son should come to a lawful age 
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CofM My bed was ever to thy son as true, 

As thine was to thy husband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Gefirej^, 

Than thou and John in manners ; being as like, 

As rain to water, to devil to his dam. 

My boy a bastard ! By my soul, I think, 

His father never was so true begot ; 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother.* 

Mi There’s a good mother, boy, that blots thy 
father. 

Const. There's a good grandm, boy, that would 
blot thee. 

Aust. Peace ! 

Bast. Hear the crier*. 

Aust. What the devil art thou ? 

Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
An’a may catch your hide and you alone.* 


to govern o£ himaelf. So hard a thing it is, to bring women to 
.agree in ono minde, their natures commonly being bo contrary ” 

Malonb. 

• — an if THOU wert his mother ;] Constance alludes to Eli- 
nor’s infidelity to her husband, Lewis the Seventh, when they were 
in the Holy Land ; on account of which he was divorced from her. 
She afterwards (1151) roamed our Bang Henry II. Malohb. 

^ Hear the crier.] Alluding to tlio usual proclamation tor silence, 
made by criers in coj^s of justice, b^'nning Oyez, corruptly 
pronounced 0- J Au^ria has just said jPeocc / 

Malone. 

One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 

An ’a may catch your hide and you alone.] The ground of 
the quarrel of the Bastard to Austria is no where mecified in the 
prosent play. But the story is, that Austria, who killed. King 
Kichard Cc6ur-de-lion, wove, as the^oil of , -that prince, a lion’s 
hide, which had belonged to him. This circumstance renders the 
anger of the Bastard very natural, and ought not to have been 
Emitted. Pope. 

See p. 28, n. 7, and p. 29, n. 8. Malonb. 

The omission of this incident was natural* Shakspeare having 
familiarised the story to his own imagination, forgot that it was 
obicure to his atfdienoe ; or, what is efjually probable, the story was 
then so popular, that a hint was sufficient, at that time, to bring it 
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You are the hai*e* of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard ; 

I’ll smoke your skin-coat,, an 1 catch you right ; 
Sirrah, look to’t ; i’ faith, I will, i’ faith. 

Blanch. 0, well did he become that lion’s robe. 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe I 
Bast It lies as sightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass : * — 


to mind ; and these plays were written with very little care for the 
approbation of posterity. Johnson. 

® You are the hare — ] So, in The Spanish Tragedy : 

“ He hunted well that was a lion’s death ; 

Not he that in a garment ^vore his skin : 

So hares may pull dead lions by the beard.” 

See p. 6, n. 3. Steevbns. 

The proverb alluded to is, ** Mortuo leoni et leporea insultant.” 
Erasmi Adag. Malone. 

• It lies as sightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass :] But why his shoes^ in 
the name of propriety ? For let Hercules and his shoes have been 
really as big as they were ever supposed to be, yet they (I mean 
the shoes) would not have been an overload for an ass. I am per- 
suaded I have retrieved the true reading [shows] ; and let us observe 
the justness of the comparison now. Fanlconbridge, in his resent- 
ment, would say this to Austria ; That lion’s skin, which my 
great father King Richard once wore, looks as uucouthly on thy 
back, as that other noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, 
would look on the back of an ass.” A double allusion was 
intended ; first, to the fable of the ass in the lio]\’B skin ; then 
Richard I. is finely set in competition with Alcides, as Austria is- 
satirically coupled with the ass. Theobald. 

This endeavour to make our author’s similes exactly corre- 
spond on both sides, is, as has been more than once observed, the 
source of many errors. Malone. 

The sTioes of Hercules are more than once introduced in the old 
comedies, on much the same occasions. So, in The Isle of Gulls, 
by J. Day, 1606 : — are as fit, as Hercules’s shoe for the foot 
of a pigmy.'* Again, in Green’s Epistle Dedicatory to Perimedes 
the Blacksmith, 1588 : “ — and so, lest I should shape Eer- 

cuM shoe for a chikTs foot^ I commend your worship to the 
Almighty.” Again, in Green’s 'Penelope’s Web, 1601 : “ I will not 
make a long harvest for a small crom nor go about to pull a Her- 
cules' shoe on Achilles foot.” Again, ibid. : ” Herculedikhoe will never 
serve acAt^efs/oo^.” Again, in Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse, 
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ibut, ass, m take that burden from your back ; 

Or lay on that, shall make your shoulders crack. 

Au^. What cracker is tnis same, that deafs our 
ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath? 

K. Phi. Lewis, determine* what we shall do 
straight. 

Leua. Women and fools, break off your con- 
ference. — 

King John, this is the very sum of all, — 


1579 : “ — to draw the lion’s skin upon ^sop’s asse, or Hercuhi' 
shoes on a childe's feete.” Again, in the second of William Ban- 
kins’s Seven Satyres, &c. 1598 : 

“ Yet in AlcMs busJeins will he stalke.” Stebvens. 

« — upon an ass i. e. upon the hoofs of an ass. Mr. Tlieo- 
hald thought the shoes must be placed on the back of the ass ; and, 
therefore, to avoid this incongruity, reads— Alcides’ shows. 

MiOiONE. 

* K. Phi, Lewis, determine, &c.] Thus Mr. Malone, and per- 
haps rightly ; for the next speech is given, in the old copy, (as it 
stands in the present text,) to Lewis the dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewie VlII. The speech itself, however, seems suficiently 
appropriated to the King ; and nothing cp be inferred from the 
folio, with any certainty, but that the editors of it were careless 
and ignorant. Steevens. 

In the old copy this line stands thus : 

** King Lewis, determine what we shall do straight.” 

To the first three speeches spoken in this scene by King Philip, 
the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this line 
to him. The transcriber or compositor having, I imagine, forgot- 
ten to distinguish' the v/ord King by Italics, and to nut a full 
point after it, these words having been printed as part of Austria’s 
speech: ** King Lewis, &c . but such an arrangement most be 
erroneous, for Lewis was not King. Some of our author’s editors 
have left Austria in possession of the line,^ Mid corrected the error 
by reading here: King Philipf determine, &c.” and giving the 
next speeoh to him, instead of iLewis. 

I once thought that the line before us might stand as part of 
Austria’s speech, and that he might have addressed Philip and the 
Dauphin by the words, King, — ^Lewis, &c. but the addressing 
Philip by the title of King, without any addition, seems too fami- 
liar, and 1 theAfore think it more probable that the error hap- 
pened in the way above stated. Malone. 
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England, and Ireland, Anjou, ' Touraine, Maine, 

In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 

Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms? 

K. John. Afy life as soon : — ^I do defy thee, 
France. 

Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 

And, out of my dear love, I’ll rive thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 

Eli Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const Do, child, go to it’ grandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it’ grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 

There’s a good grandam. 

Arth. Good my mother, peace ! 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave ; 

I am not worth this coil that’s made for me. 

Eli His mother shames him so, poor boy, he 
weeps. 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe’r she does, 
or no ! * 

His grandam’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor 
eyes. 

Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 

Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib’d 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 


• — Anjou,] Old copy—ilr^tera. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. Malone. 

Now shame upon you whb’r she does, or no !] Wht'r for 
whether. So, in an Epigram, by Ben Jonson : 

“ Who shall doubt, Donne, whe'r 1 a poet be, , 

When I dare send mv epigrams to thee ?” 

Again, in Gower^a De Con&ssione Amantis, 1532 : 

“That maugre where she wolde or not—," Malone. 

Read Ae does, or no 1” — i. c. ‘whether he weeps or 

not.' Constance, so far from adnutting, expressly denies that ehe 
shames him. Bitson. 
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EH, Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and 
earth ! 

Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and 
earth ! 

Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, ^ 

Of this oppressed boy : This is thy eldest son's 
son,’ 

Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 

Thy sins are visited in this poor chUd ; 

The cannon of the law is laid on him, 

Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K. John. Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to say,— 

That he’s not only plagued for her sin, 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague * 


Of this oppressed boy : This is thy eldest son’s son,] Mr. 
Ritson would omit the redundant words — This is,” and read : 

Of this oppressed boy: thy eldest son’s son.” 

Stsbvbns. 

^ I have but this to say, — 

That he’s not only plagued for her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague, &c.] This 
passage appears to very obscure. The chief difficulty arises 
from this, that Constance having told Elinor of her $in-conceiving 
vjomb^ pursues the thought, and uses sin through the next 
lines in an ambiguous sense, sometimes for crimes and sometimes 
for offspring, ^ 

" He’s not only plagued for her &c. Pe is not only made 
miserable by vengeance for her sm or criTM ; but her sin, her 
offspring, and she, are made the .instruments of that vengeance, 
on this descendant; who, though of the second generation, is 

plagued for her and with her y to whom she is not only the 
cause but the instmment of evil. 

The next clause is more perplexed. All the editions read : 
—plagu’d for W, 

And with her plague her sin ; his injuiy 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 

All punish’d in the person of this child.” 

I point thus : 
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On this removed issue, plagu’d for her^ 
And with her plague, her sin ; his injury 


** ^plap^u’d for her 

And with her. — Plague her son ! his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin.” 

That ia, instead of inflicting vengeance on this innocent and 
remote descendant, punish her son^ her immediate oifapring: then 
the affliction will fall where it ia deserved ; his injury will be her 
iiyury^ and the misery of her sin ; her son will be a headle^ or 
chastiser, of her crimeSy which are now all punisKd in the person 
of this child, Johnson. 

Mr. Roderick reads : 

“ plagu’d for her, 

And with \\qi: plagued ; her sin, his injury — 

We may read : 

“ But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her ; 

And, with her sin, her plague, his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin.” 

i. e, **God hath made her and her sin together, the plague of 
her most remote descendants, who are plagded for her tlie 
same power hath likewise “ made her sin her own plague, and 
the injury she has done to him her own injury, as a beadle to lash 
that sin.” i. e. Providence has so ordered it, that she who ia 
made the instrument of punishment to another, has, in the end, 
converted that other into an instrument of punishment for her- 
self. Steevsns. 

Constance observes that he pointing to King John* 

“whom from the flow of gall she names not,”) is not only 
plagued [with the present war] for his mother’s sin, but God hatn 
made her sin and her the plague also on this removed issue 
[Arthur], plagued on her account, and by the means of her 
sinful offspring, whose injury [the usurpation of Arthur’s rights] 
may bo considered as her injury, or the injhry of her sin-con- 
ceiving womb; and John’s injury may also be considered as the 
beadle or officer of correction employed by her crimes to inflict 
all these punishments on the person or this clpld, Tollet. 

Plagued^ in these plays, generally means punished. So, in 
King Richard III. : ' 

“And God, not we, hath plagued thy bloody deed” 

So, Holinshed: “ — they for very remorse and dread of the 
divine will either shamefully flie,” &c. 

Not being satisfied with any of the emendations proposed, I 
have adhered to the original copy. I suspect that two half lines 
have been lost after tSe words — “ And with her — If the text 

6 
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Her injuiy,— the headle to her sin; 

AU punish’d in the person of this child, 


be right, with, I think, means 2^, (as in many other passages,) 
imd Mr. ToUet's interpretation is the tme one. Memoved, I be* 
lieve, here signifies ramoto. So, in A Midsmmner-Kight’s Dream: 
From Athens is her house removed seven leagues.’* 

Malohe. 

Much as the text of this note has been belaboured, the original 
reading needs no alteration : 

“ 1 have but this to say, 

That he’s not only plagued for her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her, 

And with her plague, her am ; his injury, 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 

All punish’d in the person of this child.** 

The key to these words is contained in the last speech of 
Constance, where she alludes to the denunciation of tne second 
commandment of ** visiting the iniquities of the parents upon the 
children, unto the third and /ourth generation, d:c.^* 

** Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth t 

• ••ooeoft 

This is thy eldest son’s son, 

• oecooee 

Thy sins are visited in this poor child ; 

The cannon of the law is laid on him, 

Being but w second generationf 
Bemoved Brom thy sin^conceiving womb.’* 

Young Arthur is here represented as not only suffering fr<m 
the guilt of his grandmother ; but, also, by hsr^ in person, she 
being made the very instrument of his sufferings. As he was 
not here inmediajte^ but removed issue — ^the second generation from 
her sinrcimeeiving it might have been expected, ^at the 

evils to which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, woifid have 
meidentally befallen hm ; instead of his being puniidied for them 
all, by her immediate ir^iction, — ^He is not only plagued on 
aooonnt of her sin, according to the threatening of the command- 
mentj but she is preserved ^ive to her second generationy to be 
the instrument of inflioting on her grandchild the penalty 
annexed to' her ain : so that he is jflagued on her account, and with 
her plague, which is, her dn, that is, [taking, by a common figure, 
the cause for the consequence] the penalty entailed upon it His 
injmy) or, the evil he suffersy her sin brings upon him, and 
her injuiy, or, the evil she inflicts, he suffers from her, ^ the 
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And all for her ; A plague upon her ! 

Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

Const. Ay, who doubts ihat ? a will 1 a wicked 
will ; 

A woman’s will : a canker’d grandam’s will ! 

K. Phi. Peace, lady ; pause, or be more tempe- 
rate : 

It iU beseems this presence, to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions.*— 

Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers ; let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur’s or John’s. 


beadle to her aln, or executioner of the punishment annexed 
to it Hknlky. 

* It ill beseems this presence, to CBT AIM 

To these lU-tuned repetitions.] Dr. Warburton has well 
observed, on one of the former plays, that to ** cty aim ** is to m- 
courage, I once thought it was borrowed from archery ; and 
that aim/ having been the word of command, as we now say 
j^esent / to cry aim had been to incite notice, or raise attention. 
But I rather think that the old word of applause was Taimt, I 
love it, and that to applaud was to cry J'cdme, which the English, 
not easily pronouncing Je, sunk into aime, or aim. Our exola* 
mations of applause are still borrowed, as bravo and encore, 

Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's first thought, I believe, is best. So, in Beau<* 
mont and Fletcher's Love's Cure, or The Martial Maid: 

“ — - Can I cry aim 
To this against myself ? — 

Again, in Tarlton's Jests, 1611: “The people had much ado 
to keep Mace ; but Bankes and Tarleton had like to have ^uared, 
and the norse by, to give aime'^ Again, in Churchyard’s Cm^fge, 
1680, p. 8, b: 

Yet be that stands, and giveth aime, 

Maie judge what eiiott doeth lose the game ; 

What ihoot^r beats the marke in vaine. 

Who shooteth faire who shooteth plaine.” 

Again, in our author's Merry Wives of Windsor, udiers 
Forof says: “—and to these violent proceedings all my neigh- 
bours jiall cry See vol. viiL p* 98, n.7. Stsbvbks. 
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Trumpets sound. Enter Citizens upon the watts. 

1 Cit. Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the 
walls ? 

K. Phi. 'Tis France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself : 

You men of Anglers, and my loving subjects, — 

• K, Phi. You loving men of Anglers, Arthur’s 
subjects. 

Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle parle. 

K. John. For our advantage ; — Therefore, hear 
us, first.* 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town. 

Have hither march’d to your endamagement : 

The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 

And ready moimted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation ’gainst your walls : 

All preparation for a bloody siege, 

And merciless proceeding by these Frenchj 
Confront your ’city’s e'yes,* your winking gates ; * 
And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones, 
That as a waist do girdle you about. 

By the compulsion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, * and wide havoc made 


» For OUB advantage Therefore, hear us first.] If we 
read— “-For yow advantage,” it will be a more specious reason 
for interrupting Philip. Ttbwiiitt, 

* CoHFBOTT your city’s eyes,] The old copy reads— Cbm- 
fort,&c. Mr, Bowe made this necessaiy change. Stbevbns. 

•—your WMHKO gates;] ie.' gates hastUy closed from an 
apprehension of danger. So, in King Henry IV. Part II. s 

“ And toinlaitg leap’d into dettruetion.” Malonb, 

So, in Old Fortunatus, 1600 : “ Whether it were lead or latten 
that hasp'd those mnkmg casements, I know not.” StebvbnS. 

* -dishabited,] i. e. dislodg^, violently removed from their 
places a word| 1 believe, of our autbor^s ooisage. SxBETflKBi 
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For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, youivlawful king, 

Who painfully, with much expedient march, 

Have brought a countercheck*. before your gates, 
To save unscratch’d your city’s threaten’d cheeks, — 
Behold, the French, amaz’d, vouchsafe a parle : 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp’d in fire. 

To make a shaking fever in your walls. 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke,* 
To make a faithless error in your ears ; 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens. 

And let us in, your king ; whose labour’d spirits, 
Forwearied ^ in this action of swift speed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K. Phi. When I have said, make answer to us 
both. 

Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow’d upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet ; 

Son to the elder brother of this man, 

And king o’er him, and all that he enjoys : 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town ; 
Being no further enemy to you, 

Then the constraint of hospitable zeal, 

In the relief of this oppressed child. 

Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 


» — a COUNTERCHECK — ] This, I believe, is one of the an- 

cient tenns used in the game of chess. So, in Mucedorus, 1698 : 

** Post hence thyself, thou countercliecking trull.” 

Steevens. 

® They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke,] So, in 
our author’s Rape of Lucrece : 

** This helpless 9mok€ of worha, doth me no right.” 

Malone. 

^ Forwearied—] i. e. worn out, Sax. So, Chaucer, in his Ro- 
xnaunt of the Bose, Bpeaking of the mantle of Avarice : 

“ And if it were fovwmd^ she 
Would havin, &<s. {Steevjbnb. 
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To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 

To him that owes it ; * namely, this young prince ; 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 

Save in aspect, have all offence seal’d up ; 

Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 

And, with a blessed and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack’d swords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 
We will bear home that lusty blood again, 

Which here we came to spout against your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 
But if you rondly pass our proffer’d offer, 

’Tis not the roundure*of your old-fac’d walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war ; 

Though all these English, and their discipline, 
Were harbomr’d in their rude circumference. 

Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord. 

In that behalf which we have challeng’d it ? 


* To him that owes it ;] is here, as in other hooks o£ 

ovx author’s time, used for oum, Malone. 

See our author and his contemporaries, passim. So, in Othello : 

“ ^that sweet sleep 

That thou yesterday. ^ Stebveks. 

This use of the word continued till the time of Charles IL I 
am possessed of a volume containing LegVs Accedens of Armory, 
and Bossewell’s W^tks of Armorie, bound op together, which is 
ascertained to have been formerly the nropertv of Handle Holme 
(I supposed the antiquary), by these whimsical lines written in a fly- 
leaf at the beginning : 

Randle Holme this book doth awe, 

William Holme the same doth knowe ; 

B. Holme junier will testefie, 

That William Holme doth not lye.” Boswell. 

^ 'Tisnot the roundure, &c.] Roundvre means the same oa 
the Frioch rondmr^ i. e. the circle. 

Bo, in All’s Lost, by Lust, a tragedy by Rowley, 1633 : 

“ ^will she meet our arms ' 

With an alternate romdure 

Again, in Shakspeare’s 21st Sonnet : 

“ all thin« rare, 

That heavena air in this huge randwre hems.” 

Sxitms. 
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Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 

And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

1 Cit. In brief, we are , the king of England's 
subjects ; 

For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let 
me in. 

1 CU. That can we not : but he that proves the 
king, 

To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 

Have we ramm’d up our gates against the world. 

K. John. Doth not the crown of England prove 
the king? 

And, if not that, I bring you witnesses. 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s breed, — 

Bast. Bastards, and else. 

K. John. To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as 
those, — 

Bast. Some bastards too. 

K. Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict bis 
claim. 

1 Cit. Till you compound whose right is wor- 
thiest. 

We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K. John. Then Gk>d forgive the sin of all those 
souls. 

That to their everlasting residence. 

Before the dew of evening feU, shall fleet. 

In dreadful trial of our kmgdom’s king ! 

K. Phi. Amen, Amen ! — Mount, chevaliers ! to 
arms 1 

Boat. St. George, — that swing’d the dragon, and 
e’er since. 

Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door, 

Teach us some fence ! — Sirrah, were I at home. 

At your den, sirrah, [7b AusTBU.]with your lioness, 
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I’d set an 6x-head to your lion’s hide, ’ 

And make a monster of you. 

Amt Peace ; no more. 

Bast 0, tremble ; for you hear the lion roar. 

K. John, Up higher to the plain ; where we’ll 
set forth, 

In best appointment, all our regiments. 

Bast Speed then, to take advantage of the 
field. • 

K. Phi. It shall be so ; — [To Lewis.] and at the 
other hill 

Command the rest to stand. — God, and our right ! 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II. 

The Same. 

, Alarums and Excursions; then a Retreat Enter 
a French herald, with trumpets^ to the gates. 
F. Her. You men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates, * ** 

And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in ; 

Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for, tears in many an English mother. 
Whose sons lie scatter’d on the bleeding ground : 
Many a widow’s husband groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the discolour’d earth ; 

And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 


* rJ set an ox-hcsd to yonr lion’s hide.] Bo, in the old spn- 
rioot play of King John : 

** But let the frolick Frenchman take no scom^ 

If Philip front him with an English horn/* Stoevens. 
»You men of Angiers, &c.] This speech is very poetical and 
smooth, and, except the conceit of the tmdow^e husband embracing 
the earthy is just and beautiful. Jo^nbon^ 
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Who are at hand, triumphantly display’d, 

To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England’s king, and yours. 

Enter an English Herald^ with trumpets. 


E, Her . Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your 
Bells%* 


King John, your king and England’s, doth ap^ 
proach, 

Commander of this hot malicious day ! 

Their armours, that march’d hence so silver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood^; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest, 

That is removed by a staff of France ; 

Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march’d forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen^, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 

Died in the dying slaughter of their foes : 

Open your gates, and give the victors way. 


* Rejoice, yoii men of Angiers, <S:c.] The English Herald falls 
somewhat below his antagonist. Silver armour gilt with blood is 
a poor image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth : 

Here lay Duncan, 

Ilis silver iffcm lac’d with his Johnson. 

* — all Gii.T with Frenchman’s blood ; ] This phrase, which 
has already been exemplified in Macbeth, occurs also in Chapman’s 
version of the sixteenth Illiad : 

“The curets from great Hector’s breast, all gilded with his 
gore,:' 

Again, in the same translator’s version of the l9th Odyssey : 

“And shew’dhis point gilt with the gushing gore, ” 

Steevens. 

* And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, &c. ] It was j think>- 
one of the savage practices of the chase, for all to stain their hands 
in the blood of the deer as a trophy. Johnson. 

Shakspeare alludes to the same practice in Julius C«sar: * 

“ Here thy hunters stand, 

Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimon'd in thy letke,"' 

Stbevjehs. 


7 
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CiT. * Heralds, from off our towers we might 
behold, 

From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censureo’ : 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer’d 
blows; 

Strength match’d with strength, and power con- 
fronted power : 

Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 

One must prove greatest : while they weigh so 
even, 

We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 

Enter, at one side. King John, with his power ; 
ELINOM, BLANCH, and the Bastard ; at the 
other, KING MIILIB, LEWIS, AUSTRIA and 
forces. 

K. Jobs. France, hast thou yet more blood to 
cast away ? 

Say, shall the current of our right roam on® ? 


• Heralds, from off, &o. j These three speeches seem to have 
been laboured. The citizen’s is the best ; yet both alike we like 
is a poor gingle. Johnson. 

^ — cannot bo CKN«HBED :] i. e., cannot be csft'TTwfef?. Our author 
ought rather to have written — whose iujoenoriti/j or whose inequality, 
cannot be censured. 

Maioke. 

So, in King Henry VI. Part I. ; 

“If you do censure me by what you were, 

Not what you are.” Stjsevens, 

• Say, shall the the current of our right boam on ?] The editor of 
the second folio substituted run^ which has been adopted in the 
subsequent editions. I do not perceive any need of change. In 
The Tempest we have— “the wandering brooks.” Malone. 

I prefer the reading of the second folio. So in King Henry V. : 

“ As many streams run into one self sea, ” 

The King would rather describe his right as running m inn 
direct than in an irregular course, such as woidd be implied by 
the word roam, Steevens, 
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Whose passage, vex’d with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native channel, and o’er-swell 
With course disturb’d even thy confining shores ; 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K. Phi, England, thou hast not sav’d one drop of 
blood, 

In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 

Rather, lost more : And by this hand I swear, 

That sways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
Before we will lay down our just-borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, 'gainst whom these annswe 
bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead : 

Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war’s loss, 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Bast. Ha, majesty ! howhi^hthy glory towers 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 

0, now doth death line his dead chaps with steel ; 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth his fangs ; 
And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men 


9 — Mousing the flesh of men,] Mousing^ like many ancient 
and now uncouth expressions, was expelled from our author’s 
text by Mr. Pope ; and mouthing^ which he substituted in its 
room, has been adopted in the subsequent editions, without any 
sufficient reason in my apprehension. Mousing is, I suppose, 
mamocking, and devouring eagerly, as a cat devours a mouse. 
So, in A Midsummer-Nights Dream : “ Well moimd Lion !” 
Again, in The Wonderful Year, by Thomas Docker, 1603 : 

Whilst Troy was swilling sack and sugar, and mmng fat ve- 
nison, the mad Greeks made bonfires of their houses,” 

Malone, 

I retain Mr. Pope’s emendation, which is supported by the 
foliowing passage in Hamlet : “—first mouthed to be last swal- 
lowed. Shakspeare designed no ridicule in this speech, and there- 
fore did not write, (as when he was writing the burlesque inter- 
lude of Pyramus and Thisbe,) — mousing, Stbevens. 

Shakspeare is perpetually in the habit of using familiar terms 
and images in his most serious scenes. To instance only what 
occurs in this very play : 
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In undetermin’d differcnce« of kings. — 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry, havock, kings ^ ! back to the stained field, 
You equal po tents firy-kindled spirits ! 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other’s peace ; till then, blows, blood, and 
death ! 

IC John. Whose party do the townsmen yet 
admit ? 

. K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England ; who’s your 
king ? 

1 Cit. The king of England, when we know the 
king. 

/C Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up Ins 
right. 

K, John. In us, that are our own great deputy, 
And bear possession of our person here : 

Jjord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 

1 Cit. A greater power than we, denies all this ; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr’d gates : 
King’d of our fears ^ ; until our fears, resolv’d, 


“ Now for the hare-pick'd ho^e of majenty, 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest,” &c, 

Act IV. Scepc jflst, and firiein. 

Again, Act V. Sc.*II.: 

“ Have I not hero the best cards for ihe aame.y 

Again, Act V. Sc. IV. : 

“ the rude eye of rebellion!” Malonr. 

* Cry, havock, kings !] That is, comTmnd slaughieT to pro- 
ceed, So, in Julius Caesar i 

Cry, havock, md let slip the dogs of war.’’ Johnson. 

* You eoual Potbnts,] Patents, for potentates. So, in Ane 

verie excellent and dolectabill Treatise intitulit Philotus, &c, 
1603 * Ane of the poientea of the town, ” 

® A greater power than WR, denies all this ; 

King’d of our fears] The old copy reads — 

“ Kings of our feare — ” &c. Steevens. 

** A greater power than we, ” may mean, ‘ the Lord of hosts 
who has not yet decided tlte superiority of either army ; and till 
It he Hgdoubted the people of Angiers will not open their gates. 
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Be by some certain king purg’d and depos’d. 
Bast. By heaven, these scroyles of Angiers^ 
flout you, kings ; 


Secure and confident as lions, they are not at all afraid, but are 
Icings.^ i. e. masters and commanders, of their fears, until their 
fears or doubts about the rightful king of England are removed. 

Tollet. 

We should read, than 'ye.. What power was this ? their /ears. 

It is plain, therefore, we should read : 

“ Kinge are our fears ; •” 

i, c. our fears are the kings which at present rule us. 

Warburton. 

Dr. Warbiirton saw what was requisite to make this passage 
Reuse; and Dr. Johnson, rather too hastily, 1 think, has received 
his emendation into the text. He reads : 

“ Kings arc oiir fears ; ” 

Wliich he explains to mean, “ our fears are the kings which at 
present rule us.” 

As tlie same sense may be obtained by a much slighter alteration, 
I am more inclined to read : 

King'd of our fears ; ’* 

King'd is used as a paiticiple passive by Shakspeare more than 
once, I believe, I remember one instance in •Henry the Fifth, 
Act II. Sc. V. The Dauphin says of England : 

“ she is so idly hing'd." 

It is scarce necessary to add, that of here (as in numberless 
oilier places) has the signilication of by. Tyrwhitt. 

“ King'd of our fears i. e. our fears being our kings, or 
rulers. King'd is again used in King Richard II. : 

Then 1 am King'd again.” 

It is manifest that the passage in the old copy is corrupt, and 
that it must liave been so worded, that their fears should be styled 
their kings or masters, and not they, kings or masters of tlicir 
fears ; because in the next line mention is made of tliese fears 
being deposed. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s emendation produces this mean- 
ing by a very slight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, entitled 
to a place in the text. 

The following passage in our author's Rape of Lucrecc, strongly, 
in my opinion, confirms his conjecture : 

“ So shall these i/aves [Tarquin's unruly passions] be 
kingSy and thou their slave.” 

Again, in King Lear : 

” It seems, she was a queen 

Over her passionj whOj most rebel-like, 

Saught to be king o'er her.” 

This passage in the folio is given to King Philip, and In a 8irt>- 
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And stand securely on their battlements, 

As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes ® and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul’d by me ; 

Do like the mutines of Jerusalem®, 


sequent part of this scene, all the speeches of the citizens are 
given to Hubert ; which I mention, because these, and innume- 
rable other instances, where the same error has been committed 
in that edition, justify some licence in transferring speeches from 
one person to another. Malone. 

* — these ScitoYLEs of Angiers — ] E&croulles^ Fr. i. e. scabby, 
scrophulouB fellows. 

Ben Johnson uses the word in Every man in his Humour : 

“ hang them mcroyles r Steevens. 

• At your industrious scenes — ] I once wished to read— 
illustrious ; but now I belivc the text to be right. MAiiONi?. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true on(?. Your industrious 
scenes and acts of death, is the same as if the speaker had said—' 
your laborious industry of war. So, in Macbeth : 

“ and put we on 

industrious soldiership.’* Steevens. 

• Do like the mutines of Jerusalem,] The mutines are tho 
mutineers^ the sedifious. So again, in Hamlet : 

“ and lay 

Worse than the mutines in the bilboes.” 

Our author had probably read the following passages in A Com- 
pendious and Most Marvellous History of the Latter Times of tho 
Jewes Common- Weal e, <S:c. Written in Hebrew, by Joseph Ben 
Gorion, — translated into English, By Peter Morw 3 m, 1575 : “ The 
same yeere the civil warres grew and increased in Jerusalem ; for 
the citizens slew on^e another without any tnu’e, rest, or quiet- 
nesse, — The people were divided into three 2>fJrties ; whereof the 
first and best followed Anani, the high-priest ; another part fol- 
lowed seditious Jehochanaii ; the third most cruel Schimeon.— 
Anani, being a perfect godly man, and seeing the common-weale 
of Jerusalem governed by the seditious gave over his third part, 
that stacke to him, to Eliasar, his sonne. Eliasar witli his com- 
pany took the Temple, and the courts about it ; appointing of his 
men, some to bee spyes, some to keep watch and warde. — But 
Jehochanaii tooke the market-place and streets, the lower part of 
the city. Then Schimeon, the Jarosolimite, took the highest 
part of the town, wherefore his men annoyed Jehochanan’s part 
Bore with slings and crosse bowes. Between these three there 
was also most cruel battaiis in Jerusalem foi the space of four 
days. 

Titus* camp was about size furlongs from the towne. Tho 
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Be friends awhile’', and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town : 

By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their soul-fearing clamours * have brawl’d down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 

I’d play incessantly upon these jades, 

Even till unfenced desolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths. 

And part your mingled colours once again ; 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to point ; 

Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion ; 

To whom in favour she shall give the day. 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 
Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

K, John, Now, by the sky that hangs above our 
heads, 

I like it well ; — France, shall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground \ 

Then, after, fight who shall be king of it ? 

Bast An if thou hast the mettle of a king, — 


next morrow tliey of the towne seeing Titus to be eneaniped upon 
the mount Olivet, the captaines of the seditiou9 assembled toge- 
ther, and fell at argument, every man with another, intending to 
tume their cruelty upon the Romaines^ confirming and ratifying 
the same atonement and purpose, by swearing one to another ; 
and so became peace amongst them. Wherefore joyning toge- 
ther^ that before were th'ee several parts, they set open the gates 
and all the best of them issued out with an horrible noise and 
shoute, that they made the Romaines afraid with all, in such wise 
that they fled nofore the seditious, which sodainly did set uppoQ 
them unawares.” 

This allusion is not found in the old play. Malone. 

’ Be friends a while, &c.] This advice is given by the Bastard 
in the old copy of the play, though copiprised in fewer and less 
spirited lines. Steevens. 

• Till their SOUL-FBARINO clamours—] i, e. soul-appalling. 

Malone. 
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Being wrong’d, as we are, by this peevish town, — 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, against these saucy walls ; 

And when that we have dash’d them to the ground^ 
Why, then defy each other ; and, pell-mell, 

Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

K. Phi, Let it be so : — Say, where will you 
assault ? 

K, John. We from the west will send destruc- 
tion 

Into tins city’s bosom. 

Aitst. 1 from the north. 

K, Phi. Our thunder from the south, 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast 0 prudent discipline ! From north to south; 
Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth 

[^Aside* 

I’ll stir them to it :“(^ome, away, away ! 

1 Cit, Hear us, great kings : vouchsafe a while 
to stay, 

And I shall show you peace, and fair-faced league ; 
Win you this city without stroke, or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 

That here come sacrilices for the field : 

Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. John. S]j)eak on, with favour ; we are bent to 
hear. 

1 Cit That daughter there of Spain, the lady 
Blanch \ 

Is near to England ; Look upon the years 


• 0 pru'dent discipline ! &c.] The poet has made Faiilconbridge 
forget that he had made a similar mistake. See the preceding 
page : 

“ By east and west let France and England mount 
“ Their battering cannon — Talbot. 

' — the lady Blanch,] The lady Blanch was daughter to 
Alphonso the Ninth, King of Castile, and was niece to King John 
by his sister Eleanor. Stejsvmb. 
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Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid : 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue^, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 

Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth. 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete : 

If not complete, 0 say ^ he is not she ; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 

If want it be not, that she is not lie : 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she'^ ; 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him., 

0, two such silver currents, when they join, - 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 

And two such shores to two such streams made 
one, 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings. 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do more than battery can, 

To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, 

With swifter spleen ^ than powder can enforce, 
The^mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 

And give you entrance ; but, without this match. 


- If zKALous lovo, &c.] Zeahm seems here to signify piow t 
or influenced htf motives of religion. Johnson. 

” if not complete, 0 say,] The old copy reads— “ If not com- 
plete of say,” &c. Corrected by Sir T. Haiimer. Malone. 

♦ — SUCH A SUE ;] The old copy — as siie.” Steevens. 

Dr. T}iirll>y prescribed that reading, which 1 have here restored 
to the text. Theobald. 

» tliis match, 

With swifter spleen, &c.] Our author uses spleen for any 
violent hurry, or tumultuous speed. So, in A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, ho applies spleen to the lightning. I am loatli to think 
tlmt Shakspeaiv meant to play with the double of match for nup- 
tial^ and the match of a gun. JOHNSON. 
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The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion ; no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 

As we to keep this city. 

Bast. Here’s a stay, 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old death 
Out of his rags® ! Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 


■ Hero’s a Stay, 

That eliiikes tlie rotten carcase of old death. 

Out of liis rags I ] I cannot but think that every reader wishes 
for some other word in tho place of slcn/^ which though it may sig- 
nify an kimirancej or man that hinders^ is yet veiy improper to in- 
troduce tlie next line. I read ; 

“ Ilcre’s-a JlaWf 

That si lakes the rotten carcase of old death ” 

Tliat is, hero is a gust of bravery, a blast of menace. This suits 
well with the spirit of the speech. Stag and JlaWj in a careless 
hand, arc not easily distinguislied ; and if the writing was obsouro, 
Jlaw being a word less usual, was easily missed. Johnson. 

I apprehend, here signifies a supporter of a cause. Here’s 
an extraordiuary partizan, that shakes, &c. So, in the last Act of 
this play : 

“ What surety of the world, what liopc, what stay 

When til is was now a king, and now is clay ? ” 

Again, in King Henry VI. Part III. : 

“ Now thou art gone, w© have no staff, no stay.” 

Again, in King Richard I ft. : 

“ Whnt stay had I, but Edward, and he’s gone.” 

Again, in Davies’s Scourge of Folly, printed about the year 
1611 : 

England’:! fast friend, and Ireland s constant stay'^ 

It is observable, that jyartizan^ in like manner, though now ge- 
nerally used to signify an adherent to a party, originally meant a 
pike or halberd. 

Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words, “Hero’s a 
stayf ‘Here’s a fellow, who whilst he makes a proposition as a 
stay or ohskicle, to prevent the effusion of blood, shakes,’ &cv The 
Citizen has just said : 

“ Hear us, great kings, vouchsafe a while to stay, 

And I shall show you peace,” &c. 

It is, I conceive, no objection to this interpretation, that an im- 
pediment or obstacle, could not shake death, &c. though the person 
who endeavoured to stay or prevent the attack of the two kings 
might. Shakspeare seldom attends to such minutice. But the 
first explanation appears to me more probable. Malone. 
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That spits forth death, aud mountains, rocks, and 
seas ; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 

Wliat cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and 
bounce ; 


Perhaps the force of the word is not exactly known. I 

meet with it in Damon and Pythiae, 1682 : 

“ Not to prolong my life thereby, for which 1 reckon not 
this, 

But to set my things in a stay. ” 

Perhaps by a siay^ the Bastard means ‘’a steady^ resolute fellow^ 
who shaKes, " &c. So, in Fenton’s Tragical Discourses, bl. 1. 4to* 
1667 ; “ — more apt to follow th’ inclination of vaiiie and lasci- 
vious desyer, than disposed to make a staye of heraelfe in the 
trade of honest vertue. ” 

Again, in Chapman’s translation of the 22nd Iliad : 

“ Trie we then— if now their hearts will leave 
Their citie olearo, her cleare stay [i. e. Hector] slain©.’ 

A $iay^ however, seems to have been meant for something ac- 
tive, in the following passage in the 6th canto of Drayton’s Barons’ 
Wars : * 

“ Oh could ambition apprehend a stay, 

The giddy course it wandereth in, to guide. ” 

Again, in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. x. : 

“ Till riper years he raugbt, and stronger stay'' 

Shakspeare, therefore, who uses iwovgs for wrongtrs, &c. Ac. 
might have used a stay for a stayer. Cliurchyard, in his Siege of 
Leeth, 1675, having occasion to speak of a trumpet that sounded 
to proclaim a truce, says-r 

“ This staye of warre made many men to muse. ” 

I am therefore convinced that the first line of Faulconb ridge’s 
speech needs no emendation. 

Shakspeare seems to have taken the hint of this speech from 
the following In The Famous History of Thomas Stukely, 1606, 
bl. 1. : 

** Why here’s a gallant, here’s a king indeed I 
He speaks all M|gs : — tut, let me follow such 
A lad as this :-4rhis is pure fire ; 

Evr’y look he 'casts, flasheth like lightning ; 

There’s mettle in this boy. 

He brings a breath that sets our sails on fire : 

Why now I see wo shall have cuffs indeed. ” STSBVaxs. 
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lie gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 

Our ears are cudgel'd : not a word of his, . 

But buffets better than a fist of France : 

Zounds ! I was never so bethump’d with words, 
Since I first call'd niy brother's father, dad. 

Eli, Son, list to this conjunction, make this 
match ; 

Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 

For by this knot thou slialt so surely tie 
'I'hy now unsur’d assurance to the crown, 

That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 

I see a 3delding in tlie looks of France ; 

Mark, how they whisper ; urge them while tlieir 
souls 

Are capable of this ambition : 

Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy brcatli 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was ® 


• Lest ZEAL, now meltea, &c. ] We linve liero ft very uriusiifil 
and, I think, not very just image of zeal, wliich, in its higljest de- 
gree, js represented by otliers as a flame, hut by Shksnoare, as a 
frost, io repress zeal, in the language of others, is to cw/ • in 
Siiakspeare s to melt it : wlieii it exerts its utmost power it is 
commonly suid inflame, but by Shakspearo to be concealed 


Sure the poet mc^iis to compare ira^to in a state of fu- 
fiion, and not to dissolving ice. Stkevens. 

The allusion, I apprehend, is to dissolving ice ; and if this pas- 
sage be compared with others in our author’s plays, it will not I 
think, appear liable to Dr. Johnson’s objection.— The sense ' { 
conwiye is. J' Lrat the now ee<ih,<e; and td yon well-airected' Wt 

of P).iUp, wh.di but lately was cold andhar,! as ice. and baa 
been meltecl and mfUned, should by the breath of supplications of 
Constance, pify for Arthur, again heenme congealed and frozen.” 
\ that the windy breath of soft petitions.” &c. 

should be coupled with the preceding words, and related to the 
proposal made by the citizen of Angiers-j but now I believe that 
tiicy were intended to be connected, in constructions, with the fol- 
lowing line.— In a subsequent scene we find a similar tlioucht 
•euched m nearly the same exjircssions : ^ 
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1 C'/i’. Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten’d town ? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been for- 
ward first 

To speak unto this city : What say you ? 

K. John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely 
son. 

Can in this book of beauty read I love, 

Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 


“ This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, aud freeze up their zeaV^ 

Here Shakspeare does not say that zeal^ when “ conaeaUd^ ex- 
erts its utmost power,” but on the contrary, that when it is con- 
gealed or frozen, it ceases to exert itself at all ; it is no longer zeal. 

We again meet with the same allusion in King Henry VIII. : 

“ This makes bold mouths ; 

Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them.” 

Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we see, in the language of 
Shakspeare, are in their highest state of exertidii, when melted; 
and repressed or diminisliod, when frozen. The word freeze^ in 
tlic passages just quoted, shows that the allusion is not, as has been 
suggested, to metals j but to ice. 

The obscurity of the present passage arises from our author’s use 
of the word zeal^ which is, as it were, personified. Zeal^ if it be 
understood strictly, cannot “ cool and congeal again to what it 
(for when it cools, it ceases to be zeal,) though a person 
who is become warm and zealous in a cause, may afterwards be- 
(!ome cool and indifferent, as he loas^ before he was warmed. — “ To 
what it was,” however, in our author’s licentious language, may 
mean, “ to what it was, before it was zeaV' Malone. 

The windy breath that will cool metals in a state of fusion^ pro- 
duces not the effects of frost. I am, therefore, yet to learn, how 
“ the soft petitions of Constance, and pity for Arthur, ’* (two gen- 
tle agents) were competent to the act oi freezing. — There is surely 
somewhat of impropriety in employing Favonius to do the work of 
Boreas. Stekvens. 

^ Can in this book of beauty reap, ] So, in Pericles, 1609 : 

“ Her /ace, the book of pt'aises^' &c. 

Again, in Macbeth : 

Your /acff, my thane, is os a booh, where men 

May read strange matters.” Malone. 
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For Anjou®, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
And all that we u^on this side the sea 
(Except this city now by us besieg’d) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 
In titles, honours,’ and promotions, 

As she in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K, PhL What say’st thou, boy ? look in the 
lady’s face. 

Lew, I do, my lord, and in her eye I find 
A^wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye ; 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow : 

I do protest, I never lov’d myself, 

Till now infixed I beheld myself, 

DraAvn in the flattering table of her eye 

[ Whispers with Blanch, 

c 

® For Anjou,] In old editione ; 

“ For Aiigurs^ and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
and all that we upon this side the sea, 

{Except this city now by us besieg’d,) 

Find liahlep &c. 

What was the city besieged but Anglers? King John agrees 
to give up all he ^Jield in France, except the city of Angicra 
which he now besieged and laid claim to. But could he give up 
all except Anglers, and give up that too? Anjou was one of the 
provinces which the English held in France. Thkobald. 

Mr. Theobald’s emendation is confirmed both by the context and 
by the anonymous King John, printed in 1591. Seethe next 
page. See also p. 231, n. 5. Malone. 

• Drawn in the flattering table of lier eye.1 So. in All’s 
Well That Ends Well : J » 

“ ^to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart’s tabled 

TrtWe is or, rather, the board or canvas on which any 

object is painted. Tableau, Vr. Stkevens. 
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Bast Drawn in the flattering table of her eye ! — 
Rang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow ! — 
And quartered in her heart ! — he doth espy 

Himself love’s traitor : This is pity now, 
That hang’d, and drawn, and quarter’d, there 
should be, 

In such a love, so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch. My uncle’s will, in this respect, is 
mine : 

If he see aught in you, that makes him like, 

That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 

I can with ease translate it to my will ; 

Or, if you will, (to speak more properly, ) 

I will enforce it easily to my love. 

Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 

That all I see in you is worthy love, 

Than this, — that nothing do I see in you, 

(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be 
your judge,) 

That I can find should merit any hate. 

K. John. What say these young ones? What say 
you, my niece? 

Blanch. That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to say. 

K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin ; can you 
love this lady? 

Lew. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love ; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do Igive VolquessciT, Touraine, 
Maine, 

Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces. 

With her to thee ; and this addition more, 


^ — VolqueseonJ This is the ancient name for the country 
now called the Vexi'n ; in Latin, Pag us Velocassinns. That part 
of it called the Noi'man Vexing was in dispute between Philip and 
John. Stbevens. 

This and the subsequent line (except the words, “do I give,”) 
are taken from the old play. Malone. 
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Full thirty thousand marks of English coin. — 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

K. Phi, It likes us well ; — Young princes, close 
your hands 

Aiist And your lips too ; for, I am well assured, 
That T did so, when I was first assur'd 
K, Phi, Now, citizens of Angiers,opeyour gates, 
Let in that amity whicli you have made ; 

For at saint Mary’s chapel, presently, 

The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd. — 

Is not the lady Constance in this troop ? — 

I know, she is not ; for this match, made up, 

Her presence would have interrupted much : 
AVhere is she and her son ? tell me, who knows. 
Lew, She is sad and passionate at your highness’ 
tent'*. 

K, Phi, And, by my faith, this league, that we 
have made, 

Will give her sadness very little cure.— 

Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came j 


® — Yoiui^ princes, close your hands.] See the Winter’s 
Tale, vol. xiv. p. 246, n. 8. Malone. 

“ — I am well assuii’d, 

That I did so, when I was first assur’d.] Assur'd is here 
used both in its common sense, and in an uncommon one, where 
it signifies affianced* cantractea. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

“ called me Dromio, swore I was amir'd to her.” 

STE EVENS. 

* She is sad and passionate at your highnoHs’ tent.] Passion- 
ate^ in this instance, does not signify disposed to anger, but a 
prey to mournful sensations. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Wit without Money : 

Thou art passmmte, 

Hast been brought up with girls.” Steevens. 

Again, in the old play entitled The true Tragodie of Richard 
Duke of Yorke, 1600 : 

“ Tell me, good madam, 

Why is your grace sojmsmiate of late ?” Malone. 
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Which we, God knows, have turn’d another way, 
To our own vantage. 

K, John. We will heal up all ; 

For we’ll create youn^ Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. — Call the lady Constance j 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair ’ 

To our solemnity 3 trust we shall, 

If not fill up the measure of her will, 

Yet ill some measure satisfy her so, 

That we shall stop her exclamation. 

Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, 

To this unlock’d for unprepared pomp* 

[Exeu7ii all but the Bastard. — The Citizens 
retire from the walls. 

Bast. Mad world 1 mad kings ! mad composition ! 
John,. to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed with a part*^ : 

And France, (whose armour conscience buckled on ; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God’s own soldier,) rounaed in the ear* 


• — DEPARTED With a part :] To part and to depart were for- 
merly Bynoiiyinous. So, in Every Man in his Humour ; “ Faith, 
sir, I can hardly depart with ready money. Again, in Eve^ 
Woman in her Humour, 1609 : ** She’ll serve under him till 
death us depart. ” Steevens. 

So, in Love's Labour Lost, 

“ Which we much I’atlier had depart withal.” Malone. 

•—■ROUNDED in the ear — ] i. e. whispered in the ear. 
This phrase is frequently us^ by Chaucer, as well as later 
writers. So, in Lingua, or A Combat of the Tongue, Ac, 1607 : 

1 help'd Herodotus to pen some part of his Muses, lent Pliny 
ink to Write his history, and rovmded Rabelais in the ear when he 
historified PantagrueU ” Again, in the Spanish Tragedy : 

“ Forthwith Revenge she rounded me t’ ear'' Stebvens. 

So, ill The Winter’s Tale, 

“ They’re here with me already : whispering, rounding. 

Sioilia is a so-forth.'* 

See an explanation of the word and its etymology in a letter 
from Sir Henry Spehnan. Wormii Literature Runica Hafni» 
1651, p. 4 . Boswell. 
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With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil / 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith ; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, — 
Who having no external tiling to lose 
But the word maid, — cheats the poor maid of that'; 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commo- 
dity,— 

Commodity, the bias of the world" ; 

The world, who of itself is peised well. 

Made to run even, upon even ground ; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity. 


^ — Who having no extornal thing to lose 
But tho word maid, — cheats the poor maid of that ; ] The 
construction liore appears extremely harsh to our ears, yet I do 
not believe there is any corruption ; for I have observed a similar 
phraseology in oilier places in these plays. The construction is— . 
Ooinmodity, he that wins of all,~A<? Ikat cheats the poor maid of 
that only external thing she has to lose, namely, tho word maid, 
i. e. her chastity. Who hwimj is usetl as the absolute case, iu tlio 
sense of “ //icy having—;” and tho \yords “ who having no ex- 
ternal thing to lose hut tlic word maid, ” are in some measure pa- 
renthetical ; yet they cannot with propriety he included in a pa- 
renthesis, liccause then there Avould remain nothing to which the 
redative that at the end of the line could he referred. In Tlie 
AVinter’s Tale are tlie following lines, in which we find a similar 
■ phraseology : » 

“ This your son-in-law, 

And son unto tho king, (whom heavens directing,) 

Is troth-plight to your daughter. ” 

Here the pronoun whom is used for him, as who, in the passage 
before us, is used for they. Malone. 

• Commodity, the bias of the world ;] Commodity is interests 

So, in Damon and Pythias, 1682 : 

for virtuous sake only, 

They would honour friendship and not for Commoditie:* 

Again, 

“ I will use his friendship to mine own Commoditie'' 

St EE YENS. 

So, in Cupid’s Whirligig, 1607 : 

“ 0 the world is like a hyae bowle, and it runs all on tlie rich 
men s sides. Henderson. 
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Makes it take head from all inclilferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent : 

And this same bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, ® this all-changing word, 
Cla])p^d on the outward eye of fickle France, 
flath drawn him from his own determin’d aid’, 
From a resolv’d and honourable war. 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. — 
And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo’d me yet : 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand ^ 
When his fair angels would salute my palm: 

But for my hand as unattem])ted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say, — there is no sin, but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say, — there is no vice, but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain, be my lord ! for I will worship thee ! 


* — this BRoKEft, ] A h'ol;er in old language meant 
or procuress. See a note on Hamlet. 

“ Do not believe his vowb, for they are brokers^''' &c. 

Malone. 

* — from his own determined AID,] The word in the line 
preceding, and the word own^ which can ill agree with aw/, in- 
duces me to think that wo ought to reail — “ his own detennined 
aim^' instead of aid. His otvti aid is little better than nonsense. 

M. ;Mason. 

« — CLUTCH my hand,] To chitch my hand, is to clasp 
close. So in Measure for Measure : “ putting the hand into the 
pocket, and extracting it clutched.^' Again, in Antonio’s Re- 
venge, 1602 : 

“ The fist of strenuous vengeance is clutcKd^ 

* But Fob, &c.] i. e. because. So, in The Two Gentlemea 
of Verona : 

“ I curse myself, /or they are sent by me.” Reed. 

Again, in Othello : 

“ or for I am declin’d 

Into the vale of years.” Malone. 

* In the old copy the second Act extends to the end of the 
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ACT III. SCENE!. 

The Same. The French King's Tent. 
Enter Constance^ Arthur^ and Salisbury, 

Const Gone to be married ! gone to swear a 
peace ! 

False blood to false blood join'd ! Gone to be 
friends ! 

Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch those pro- 
vinces ? 

It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 

Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 

It cannot be; thou dost but say, 'tis so : 

I trust, I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary. 

Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me, 

For I am sick, and capable of fears ^ ; 

Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 
A widow,® husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears ; 

And though thou now confess, thou didst but jest, 


speech of Lady Constance, in the next scene, at the conclusion 
of which she throws herself on the ground. The present division, 
which was made by Mr. Tlieobnld, and has been adopted by tho 
fihbseqiicnt editors, is certainly right. Malone. 

. Soo Mr. Theobald’s note. Steevens. 

• For I am sick, and capable of fears;] i. e. I have a strong 
sensibilifff ; I ain tremblingly alive to apprehension. So, in 
Hamlet : 

“ His form and cause conjoin’ dpveaching to stones, 

Would make them capable'^ Malone. 

• A widow,] This was not tho fact. Constance was at this 
time married to a third husband, Guido, brother to the Viscount 
of Touars. She had been divorced from her Second husband, 
Banulph, Earl of Chester. Malone. 
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With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this day. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 

What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peeinngo’er his bounds^ ? 

Be these sad signs® confirmers of thy words ? 

Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

SaL As true, as, I believe, you think them false, 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 
Co7ist, 0, if thou teach me to believe this sor- 
row. 

Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 

And let belief and life encounter so, 

As doth the fury of two desperate men, 

Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die. — 

Lewis marry Blanch ! 0, boy, then wjiere art thou ? 
France friend with England ! what becomes of 
me ? — 

Fellow, be gone ; I. cannot brook thy sight ; 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

SaL What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const, Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 


^ Like a proud river peering o’er hia bounds ?] This seems 
to have been imitated by Marston, in his Insatiate Countess 
1603: 

“ Then how much more in me, whose youthful veins, 

Like a proud Hver^ overflow their bounds Malone. 

• Be these sad biGNS — ] The scui sigm are, the shaking of his 
hsad^ the laying his hand on his breast^ ^c. We have again the same 
words ill our author’s Venus and Adonis: 

“ So she, at these sad signs exclaims on death.” 

Mr. Pope and the Bubsequent editors read— Be these sad sighs — 
&c. Malone. 
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Arth. I do beseech, you, madam, be content. 
Co7isU If thou®, that bid’st me be content, wert 
grim. 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 

Full of unyJeasing blots \ and sightless ^ stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart ^ prodigious ^ 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, 1 then would be content ; 

For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 


» If thou, <ftc. ] -Massinger appears to have copied this passage 
iu The Unnatural Combat ; 

“ If thou liadfit been horn 

Deform’d and crooked in tlie features of 
Thy body, ns the manners of thy mind ; 

Moor-lip’d, fiat-nos’d, 

I liad been blest.” Strevrns. 

^ TTg1y, and sland’roua to thy mothur’s womb, 

Full of unpleasing blots,] *So, in our author’s Rape of 
Lucrece, 1594 : ‘ 

“ The blemish that will never be forgot, 

Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour's hht.'' 

Malot;i5. 

• sightless ■—] Tlie poet uses sightless for that wliich we now 
express by utmghilg, disagreeable to the eyes. Johnson. 

• — swart,] Stmrt is brown, inclining to black. So, in 
King Henry VI. Part I. Act I. Sc, tl. : 

“ And wlierdlfts I was black and swart before.” 

Again, in The Comedy of Errors, 

“ Swart like ray shoe, but her face nothing so clean kept.” 

Stervens. 

* — prodigious,] That is, portentous^ so deformed as to be 
taken for a foretoken of evil, Johnson. 

Tn this sense it is used by Decker, in the first part of The 
Honest Whore, 1604 : 

“ yyon comet shews his head again ; 

Twice hath he thus at cross-turns thrown on us 
Prodigious looks.” 

Again, in The Revenger’s Tragedy, 1607 : 

“ Over wlmso roof liangs i\\\s prodigious comet.” 

Again, *in The English Arcadia, by Jarvis Markham, 1607 : 
0, yes, I was prodigious to thv birth right, and as a blazing 
star at thine unlook’d for funeral.’’ ISteevens. 
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But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great : 

Of nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 

And with the half-blown rose : but fortune, 0 ! 
She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And with licr golden hand hath pluck’d on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty, 

And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 

France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; 

That strumpet fortune, that usurping John : — 
’Fell me, tliou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone, 

And leave those woes alone, which I alone, 

Am bound to under-bear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Const. Thou may’st, thou shalt, I will not go 
with thee : 

I will instruct niy sorrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes its ow'ner stoop*. 


• — makcfl Ills owner stout.] The ohi editions have — “ makes 
ita owner stoop'' The emendation is Sir T. Uaiimer s. 

Johnson, 

So, in Daniel’s Civil Wars, b. vi. ; 

Full with stout grief and with disdainful woe.” 


Steevens. 


Oiir author has rendered this passage obscure, by indulging 
himself in one of those conceits in which he too much delights, 
and by bounding rapidly, witli his usual licence, from one idea 
to another. This obscurity induced Sir T. Hanmer, for stoop, to 
substitute stout ; a reading that has been too hastily adopted 
in the subsequent editions. 

The confusion arises from the poet’s having personified grief in 
the first part of the passage, and supposing the afilicted person 
to be bowed to the earth by that pride or haughtiness which 
Grief, which he personifies, is said to possess ;and by making the 
afflicted person, in the latter part of the passage ; actuated by 
this very pride, and exacting the same kind of obeisance from 
others, that Grief has exacted from her. — ” I will not go (says. 
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To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble * ; for my grief’s so great, 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Cim hold it up : here I and sorrows sit ’ ; 


Constance ) to thesojiings ; I will teach my sorrows to he proud : 
for Grief is proud, and makes the afllictcd stoo2J ; therefore hero 
I ^tlirow myself, and let them come to me.” Here, had she 
stopped, and thrown herself oii the ground, and had nothing 
more been added, however wc might have disapproved of tho 
conceit, we should liave had no temptation to disturb the text. 
But the idea of throwing herself on the ground suggests a new 
image ; and because her stately grief is so great that nothing but 
the huge earth can support it, she considers the ground as her 
throne ; and having thus invested herself with regal dignity, she, 
as queen in misery , as possessing (like Imogen) “ the supremo 
thrown of grief,” calls on the Princes of the world to bow down 
before her, as she has herself been bowed down by atllietion. 

^ Such, I think, was the process that passed in the poet’s mind : 
which appears to me so clearly to explain the text, that I see no 
reason for departing from it. Malonb. 

I am really surprized that Mr. Malone should endeavour, by 
one elaborate argument, to support the old debasing reading. A 
pride which makes the owners stoop is a kin<l of prido'l have never 
heard of y and though grief, in a weaker degree, and working in 
weaker minds, may depress the spirits, despair, such as the 
haughty Constance felt at this time, must naturally rouse them, 
^his distinction is accurately pointed out by Johnson, in his ob- 
eervations on this passage. M. Mason. 

® To me, and to the state of my great grief, 

Let kings assemble/] In Much Ado About N othing, the 
father of Hero, depressed by lier disgrace, declares himself so 
Bubdued by grief, that a thread may had him. How is it that 
grief, in Leonato and Lady Constance, produces effects directly 
opposite, and yet botli agreeable to nature? Sorrow softens the 
mind while it is yet wanned by liope, but hardens it when it is 
congealed , by’ despair. Distress, while there remains any prospect 
of relief, is weak and flexible, but when no succour remains, is 
fearleas and stubborn : angry alike at those that injure, and at 
those that do not help ; careless to please where nothing can he 
gained, and fearless to offend when there is nothing f urthor to be 
dreaded. Such was this writer’s knowledge of the passions. 

Johnson. 

^ — here I and borrows sit ;] Thus the old copy. Perhaps 
we should read*— “ Hero I and sorrow Our author might 
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Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it 

[She throws herself on the ground. 


liave intended to personify sorrow, as Marlowe had done before 
him, in his King Edward II. ; 

“ While I am lodg’d within this cave o^carc, 

Where Sorroiv at niy elbow still attends. ” 

The transcriber’s ear might easily have deceived him, the two 
readings, wlien spoken, sounding exactly alike. So, we find, in 
the quarto copy of King Henry IV. Part I. : 

“ The mailed Mara shall on his altars sit — .” 

instead of — shall on his altar sit. Again, in the quarto copy of llie 
same play wo have — monstrous instead of — monstrous cantle. 

In this conjecture I had once great confidence ; but, a preceding 
line — 

“ I will instruct my sorrows to be proud,” 
now appears to mo to render itsoinevvbat disputable. 

Perhaps our autlmr^ here remembered the description of Eliza" 
heth, tlie widow of King Edward IV. given in an old book, that, 
1 believe, he had read — “ Tlie Queen sat alone below on the 
rushes^ al desolate and dismaide ; whom the Archbishop com- 
fortod in the host manner that he couldc.” Continuation of 
Harding’s Chronicle, 154.3. So also, in a book already quoted, 
tliat Shakspeare appears to have read, A compendious and most 
marvelous History of the latter Times of the Jewes Commonweale : 

“ All those things when I Joseph heard tydinga of, I tare my 
head witli my hand, and cast ashes upon iny beard, sitthuj In 
great sorrow upon the ground'^ Malonk. 

* — hid kings come how to it. ] I must here account for tho 
liberty I have takeai to make a change in the division of the 
second and third Acts. In the old editions, the scc'ond Act was 
made to end liere ; though it is evident Lady Constanc;e here, in 
her despair, scats herself on the floor ; and she must be supposed, 
as I formerly observed, immediately to rise ‘again, only to go oil 
and end tho Act decently : or the flat scene must shut iior in from ’ 
tho sight of the audience, an absurdity I cannot wish to accuse 
Shakspeare of. Mr. Gildon, and some other criticks, fancied, 
that a considerable part of the secMind Act was losi, ami 
tliat tlie chasm began here. I had joined in this suspicion of a 
Koene «ir two being lost, and unwittingly drew Mr. Pope into 
this error. “ It seems to be so, (says he,) and it were to bo 
wish’d Iho restorer (meaning me) could supply it.” To deserve 
this great man’s thanks, I will venture at the task ; and hope to 
convince my readers that nothing is lost ; but that I have supjdied 
the suspected chasm, only by rectifying the division of the Acts. 
Upon looking a little more narrowly into the constitution of tho 
play, I am satisfied that the third Act ought to begin with that 

10 
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Enter King John^ King Philip, Lewis, Blanch, 
Elinor, Bastard, Austria, and Attendants. 

K. Phi. ’Tia true, fair daughter ; and this blessed 
day, 

Ever in France shall be kept festival : 

To solemnize this day the glorious sun 


scene wliicli has hitherto been accounted the last of the second 
Act : and my reasons for it are these. The niatcli being con- 
cluded, in the scene before that, betwixt the Daupliin and 
Blanch, a messenger is sent for Lady Constance to King Philip’s 
tent, for her to come to Saint Mary’s church to the solemnity. 
The princes all go out, as to the marriage ; and the Bastard 
staying a little behind, to descant on interest and commodity, 
very properly ends the Act. The next scene then, in the French 
king’s tent, brings us Salisbury delivering his message to Con- 
fitance, who, refusing to go to the solemnity, sets herself down 
on the floor. The whole train returning from the church to th© 
French king’s pavilion, Philip expresses such satisfaction on occa- 
eioii of the happy soleinnity of that day, that Constance risea 
from the floor, and joins in the scene by entering her protest 
against their joy, and cursing the business of the day. Thus, I 
conceive, the scenes are fairly continued, and there is no chasm 
in the action, but a proper interval made both for Salisbury's 
coining to Larly Constance, and for tlie solemnization of the 
marriage. Besides, us Faulconbriilge is (ivideiitly tbo poet’s 
favourite character, it was very well judged to close the Act with 
Ids 8olilo(iuy. Tiieohali). 

This whole note seems judicious enough ; but Mr. Tlieobald 
forgets there were, in Shakspear’s time, no moveable seeiios in 
common playhouses. Johnson. 

It appears, from many passages, that the ancient theatres hap 
the advantages of inachiriery as well as the more modern stages. 
See a note on the fourth scene of the fifth Act of Cymbeline. 

^ How happened it that Shakspeare himself should have men- 
tioned the act of shifting scenes, if in his time there were no 
Bcenes capable of being shifted ! Thus, in the chorus to King 
Henry V. : 

“ Unto Southampton do we shift our scene'' 

This phrase was hardly more ancient than the custom which 
it describes. Steevens. 

See this question fully discussed in The History of the Stage, 

Boswell. 

•To solemnize this day, &c.] From this passage Rowe seems 
o have borrowed the first lines of his FairPenitent. Johnson. 
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Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist ' ; 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 

Tlie yearly course, that brings this day about, 

Shall never see it but a holyday 

Const A wicked day and not a holyday ! — 

[Rising, 

What hath this day deserv’d ? what hath it done ; 
That it ill golden letters should be set, 


The first lines of Rowe’s tragedy — - 

“ Let this auspicious day be ever sacred,” &c. 
are appareatly taken from Dryden’s version of the second Satire of 
Persins ; 

“ Let this auspicious morning bo exprest,” &c. 

Steevrns, 

^ — and plays tho alchymist ;] Milton has borrowed this 
thought : 

“ whtm with one virtuous touch , 

TJi arch-chemic suiij' dtc, Farculise Lost, b. iii. 

Steevenb. 

So, in onr author’s 33d Sonnet : 

Gilding pale streams with hmvenly alehymy'^ 

Malone. 

* Shall never see it hut a holyday.] So, in The Famous His-, 
torie of George Lord Fauconbridge, 1616 This joyful day of’ 
their arrival [that of Richard 1. an d his mistress, Clarabel,] was 
by tho king and his counsell canonized for a holy-day." Malone. 

• A wicked day, &c.] There is a passage in The Honest Whore, 
by Docker, 1604, so much resembling the present, that I cannot 
forbear quoting it : 

“ Curst be that day for ever, that robb’d her 
Of breath, and me of bliss I her.cefoith let it stand 
Within the wizzard’s book (tho kalondar) 

Mark’d with a marginal finger, to be chosen 
By thieves, by villains, aud black murderers, 

As the best day for tliem to labour in. 

If henceforth this adulterous bawdy world 
Be got with child with treason, sacrilege, 

Atheism, rapes, treacherous friendship, perjury, 

Slander, (the beggars sin,) lies, (tho, sin of fools,) 

Or any other damn’d impieties,. 

On Monday let them be delivered,” &c. Henderson. 
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Among the high tides in the kalendar ? 

Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ® ; 

This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 

Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross’d ® : 

But on this day \ let seamen fear no wreck ; 

No bargains break, that are not this day made 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 

Y ea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K Phi By heaven, lady, you shall have no 
cause 


* — high tides, ] i. e. solemn seasons, times to he observed 
above others. Steevens. 

" Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ;] In allusion (as 
Mr. Upton lias ohservcd) to Job, iii. 3 : Let the clay perish,” &c. 
and V. 6 : “ Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it not 
come into the number of the months.” Malone. 

In The Fair Penitent, the imprecation of Calistn on tho night 
that betrayed her to Lothario, is cliietly borrowed from this and 
subsequent versos in the same chapter of Job. Steevens. 

® — PUODioiousLY be cross’d :] i. e. bo disappointed by the 
production of a prodigy, a monster. So, in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dieaiii ; 

Nor mark prodigious, such os are 
Despised in nativity.” Steevens. 

^ But on this day, <S:c.] That is, eoccept on this day. 

* Johnson 

In the ancient almanacks, (several of which I have in my pos- 
session,) the days supposed to be favourable or unfavourable to 
liargains, are distinguished among a number of other particulars of 
the like importance. This circumstance is alluded to in Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfy, 1623 : 

“ By the almanack, I think 
To choose good days and shun the critical.” 

Again, in the Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

“ an almanack 

Which thou art daily poring in, to pick out 
Days of iniquity to cozen fools in.” Steevens. 

So, in Macbeth : 

“ Let this pernicious hour 

Stand, aye, accursed in the calendar.” Malone. 
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To curse the fair proceedings of this day : 

Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty ? 

Const You have beguil’d me’ with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty® ; which, being touch’d, and 
tried®, 

Proves valueless : you are forsworn, forsworn ; 

You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours ^ : 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 

Is cold in amity and painted peace. 

And our oppression hath made up this league : — 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur’d 
kings ! 

A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day ^ in peace ; but, ere sunset, 

Set armed discord® ’twixt these perjur’d kings ! 
Hear me, 0, hear me ! 

Anst Lady Oonstance, peace. 

Const War ! war ! no peace ! peape is to me a 
war. 

0 Lymoges ! 0 Austria* ! thou dost shame 


* You havo beguil’d me with a cotTNTEHFKrT, 

EcBcmbling majesty ; ] i, e. a false coin. A counterfeit for- 
merly signified also a jiortrait. — A representation of the king being 
usually inipressod on his coin, the word seeins to bo here used 
equivocally. Malone. 

® Resembling majesty ; which, being toitch’d, and tried,] 
Being touch'd — signifies, having the touchstone applied to it. The 
two last words — and tried., which create u reiluudancy of measure, 
should, as Mr. Ritsori observes, be omitted. Steevens. 

^ You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 

But now in arms you strengthen it with yours : ] I am 
afraid here is a clinch intended. You came in war to destroy 
my enemies, but now you strengthen them in embraces"' 

Johnson. 

® Wear out tho day — ] Old copy — days. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. Malone. 

* Set armed discord, &c. ] Shakspearo makes this bitter curse 
effectual. Johnson. 

* 0 Lymoobs ! 0 Austria !] The propriety or impropriety 
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That bloody spoil : Thou slave, thou wretch, thou 
coward ; 

Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur’d too, 

And sooth’ st up greatness. What a fool art 
thou, 

A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 

Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame 


of these titles, which every editor has suffered to pass unnoted, do* 
serves a little consideration. Shaksj)eftre has, on tliis occasion 
followed the old pliiy, which at once furnished him with the cha- 
racter of Faulcoiibridge, and ascribed the death of Uichard 1. to 
the duke of Austria. In the person of Austria he has conjoined 
the two well-known eneniios of CmutMlo-lion. Leopold, duke of 
Austria, threw him into prison, in a former expedition [in 1193]; 
hilt the castle of Clialuz, before which he' fell [in 1199] belouj^ed 
to Vidomar, viscount of Lirno^i'-es ; and the archer who pierced liis 
shouhler with an arrow (of which wound he died) was Bertrand do 
Gourdon. Tlic cditoi^ seem hitherto to have understood Ly- 
niop^es as bcinf^ an appendage to the title of Austria, and there- 
foic enquired no furtlier about it. 

Holiushed says on this occasion : “ The same yere, Philip, 
bastard aonne to Kinp: Richard, to whom his father had given the 
castell and honor of Coinacke, killed the viscount of Limoges, in 
revenge of his father’s death,” &c. Austria, in the old play, 
[printed in 1591] is called Lymoges, the Austrich duke. 

With this note T was favoured by a gentleman to whom T have 
yet more considerable obligations in regard to Shakspeare. Ilis 
extensive knowledge of history and manners has frequently sup- 
plied me with apt and necessary illustrations, at the same time tliat 
his judgment has corrected my errors ; yet such has been his con- 
stant solicitude to remain concealed, that I know not but I may 
give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to this note 
tlie name of my friend, Henry Black, Esq, STKaviCNS. 
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And hang a calf s-skin on those recreant limbs ®. 
Aust. 0, that a man should speak those words to 
me ! 

Bast. And hang a calf s-skin on those recreant 
limbs. 

Aust. Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for thy life. 


» — DOFF it for fihame,] To elq^ is to do to put off. So, 
in Fuimus Troes, 1633 : 

“ Sorrow must doffh^v sable weetls.” Stekvens. 

• Anti hang a (^alf’s-skin on those recreant limbs.] When 
fools were kept for diversion in great families, they were distinc- 
giiished by a calf s-skin coat., whicli liad the buttons down tho 
back ; and this they wore tliat they might be known for fools, and 
escape tho rosentinent of those whom they provoked with their 
waggeries. 

In a little penny book, intitled The Birth, Life, and Death, of 
J ohn Franks, with the Franks he Played though a meer Fool, 
mention is made in several places of a calf a-sJdn. In cliap. x. of 
this hook, Jack is said to have made his appearance at his lord’s 
table, having then a new calfa-shin^ red and white spotted. This 
fact will explain the sarcasm of Constance, and Faulconbridge, 
who mean to call Austria a fool. Sir J. Haw’KINs, 

I may add, that the custom is still preserved in Ireland ; and tho 
fool, in any of the legends which the mummers act at Christmas, 
always appears in a calfs or cow’s skin.. In the prologue to Wily 
Beguiled, arc the two following passages : 

“ I’ll make him do penance upon the stage in a calfs-slcin,' 
Again : 

His calf s-skin jests from hence are clean exil’d,” 

Again, in the play : 

“ I’ll come wrapp’d in a calfs-sJcin, and cry ho, ho.” — 

Again : “ I’ll wrap me in a rousing cnlfs-shln suit, and come 
like some Hobgoblin,” — “ I mean iiiy Christmas calf s-skin suit.” 

Steevens. 

It does not appear that Constance means to call Austria a 
/oo/, as Sir John Hawkins would have it ; but slie certainly means 
to call him cotoard, and to tell him that a calfs-shin w^ould suit his 
recreant limbs better than a lion’s. They still say of a dastardly 
person that he is a calf-hearted fellmo ; and a riin-away school 
boy is usually called a great calf, Bitson. 

The speaker in the play [Wily Beguiled] is Robin Goodfellow. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, Constance, by cloathing Austria 
in a calf ’s-skin, means only to insinuate that ho is a coxoard. The 
word recreant seems to favour such a 8U]>po8ition. Malone. 
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Bast And liang a calf s-stin on those recreant 
limbs \ 

K, John We like not this ; thou dost forget 
thyself. 

Enter Pandulph. 


K, Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 

Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven ! 

To thee, king John, my holy errand is, 

I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And from Pope Innocent the legate here, 

Do, in liis name, religiously demand, 

Why thou against tlie church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce, 


^ Bast. And hang a calf’s-skin on those recronnt linihs. ] Hero 
Mr. Pope inserts the following s|>(?eches from tlui old play 
of King John, printed in 1591, before Sliakspeare appears to have 
commenced a writer : 

** Aust. Methinks, that Richard’s pride, and Ricliard’s fall, 
Sliould be a precedent to fright you all.” 

“ Faulc. What words arc these ? how do my sinews shake I 
My father’s foe clad in my father’s B}>oil ! 

How doth Alecto wliisper in my cars, 

Dfilatf noty J^ichfirdy I’ill the vilJam straight ; 

Dhrohe him of the 7)iatchles8 momimenty 

21\y father's triumph o'er the savages ! 

Now by his soul I swear, my father’s soul, 

Twice will 1 not review the morning’s rise, 

Till I liavc torn that trophy from thy back. 

And split thy heart for wearing it so long.” SteEVENS. 

I cannot, by any means, approve of the insertion of these lines 
from the other play. If they were necessary to “ explain the 
ground of the bastard’s quarrel to Austria, ” ns Mr. Pope supposes, 
they should rather be inserted in the first scene of the second Act, 
at the time of the first altercation between the Bastard and Austria. 
But indeed the ground of their quarrel seems to bo as clearly cx- 
presssd in the first scene as in these lines ; so that they are un- 
necessary in either place ; and therefore, I think, should be tlirown 
out of the text, as well as the three other lines, which have been 
iTjserte<l, with as little reason, in Act III. Sc. II. : “ Thus hath 
King Richard’s,” &c. Tyrwhjtt. 
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Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 

This, in our Toresaid holy father's name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K, John, What earthly name to interrogatories \ 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 


« What earthly, &c.] This must have been at the lime when 
it was written, in our struggles with popery, a very captivating 
scene. 

So many passages remain in which Shakspeare evidently takes 
hia advantage of the facts then recent, ami of the passions then 
in motion, that I cannot but suspect that time has obscured much 
of his art, and that many allusions yet remain undiscovered, 
which perhaps may be gradually retrieved by succeeding coni- 
nieutators. JOHNSON. 

The speech stands thus in the old spurious play : “And udiat 
hast thou, or the pope thy master, to do, to demand of me how I 
em^>loy mine own ? Know, sir priest, as 1 honour the church and 
lioly churchmen, so I scorne to be subject to the greatest prelate 
in the world. Tell thy master so from mo ; and say, J olin of 
England said it, that never an Italian priest of them all, shall 
either have tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England ; but as 
I am king, eo will I reign next under God, supreme head both 
over spiritual and temporal : and he that contradicts me in this. 
I’ll make him hop headless.” Steevens. 

“ What earthly name to interrogatories, 

“ Can task the free h'eat\" &c. i. e. * Wliat earthly name, 
subjoined to interrogatories, can force a king to speak and answer 
them V The old copy reads — earthy. The emendation was 
made by Mr, Pope. It has also ta^t instead of iask^ which was 
substituted by Mr. Theobald. Breath for speech ia common witli 
our author, So, in a subsequent part of this scene : 

“ The latest breath that gave the sound of words.” 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice, “ breathing courtesy,” for 
rerZ^a/ courtesy. Malone. 

The emendation [/as/cj^may be justified by the following pas- 
sage in King Henry IV. Part I.: 

“ How sliowM his tasking ? seem’d it in contempt ?” 

Again, in King Henry V..* 

“ That task our thoughts concerning us and France.” 

Steevens. 

11 
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Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more, — That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 

So, under him, that great supremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand : 

So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart, 

To him, and his usurp’d authority. 
jfiT. PhL Brother of England, you blaspheme in 
this. 

IL John. Though you, and all the kings of 
Christendom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out ; 

And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 

Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself : 
Though you,, and all the rest, so grossly led, 

This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 

Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 

Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pand, Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou shalt stand curs’d, and excommunicate : 

And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic ; 

And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 
Canonized, and worshipp’d as a saint, 

That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life®. 


• That takes away by any secret course 
• hateful life.] This may allude to the bull published 
against Queen Elizabeth. Or we may suppose, since we have 
no proof that this play appeared in its present state before the 
reign of King James, that it was exhibited soon after the popish 
juot. I have seen a Spanish book in which Garnet, Faux, and 
their accomplices, are registered as saints. Johnson. 

Pr. Johnson is incorrect in supposing that there is no 
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Const 0, Itwful let it be, 

That I have room with Rome to curse a while ! 
Good father Cardinal, cry thou, amen, 

To my keen curses ; ifor, without my wrong, 

There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 
Fand, There’s law and warrant, lady, for my 
curse. 

Const And for mine too ; when law can do no 
right, 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong : 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here ; 

For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law : 
Therefore, since law itscli is perfect wrong, 

How can that law forbid my tongue to curse ? 

Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 

Let go the hand of that arch-heretic ; 

And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

Eli. Look’st thou pale, France ? do Jiot let go 
thy hand. 

Const Look to that, devil, lest that France re- 
pent, 

And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul, 

Aust King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast And hang a calf s-skin on his recreant 
limbs. 


proof that this play appeared before the reign of King James. 
It is mentioned by Merss in tlie year 1598 : but if any allu- 
sion to his own times was intended by the author of the old 
play, ( for this speech is formed on one in King John, 1501,) 
It must have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569 : 
“ Then I Pandulph of Padua, legato from the Apoatolike sea, 
doe in the name of Saint Peter, and his successor,^ our holy 
father Pope Innocent pronounce thee cxcursed^ discharging every 
of thy subjects of all dutie and fealtic that they do owe to tliee, 
and pardon and forgivenesse of sinne to those or them whatsoever 
which shall carru armea against thee or murder thee. This I 
pronounce, and charge all good men to abhorre thee as an excom- 
fnunicatc person.” Malonb. 
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Aust Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these 
wrongs. 

Because 

Bast. Your breeches best may carry them ^ 
K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the cardinal ? 
Oonst. What should he say, but as the cardinal ? 
Lew. Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome 
Or the light loss of England for a friend : 

Forgo, the easier. 

Blanch. That’s the curse of Rome. 

Const. 0 Lewis, stand fast ; the devil tempts 
thee here. 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bride *• 


* Your brccclipa best may carry them. ] Perhaps there is 

somewhat proverbial in this sarcasm. Bo, in the old play of 
Kiii^ Leir, 100.5 : >$ 

“ Mum, \ycll I have a payre of slops for tho nonce, 

Will hold all your mocks.” Stbkvenr. 

* Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome,] It is a political 
maxim, that kln/jdoim are never married. Lijwis, upon tho wed- 
ding, is for making war upon his new relations. Johnson. 

* — the devil tempts thee here, 

In likeness of a new untbimmed bride. ] Tliough all the 
copies concur in this reading, yet as untrimmed cannot hear any 
signification to square with the sense required, I cannot help think- 
ing it a cornzpted reading. I have ventured to throw out tho 
negative, and read^ 

“ In likeness of a new awl trimmed bride.” 
i. e. of a new bride, and one decked and adorned as well by art 
as nature. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald says, “ that as untrimmed cannot bear any sig- 
nification to square with the sense required,” it must be corrupt ; 
therefore he will cashier it, and read — and trimmed which ho 
is followed by the Oxford editor: but they are both too hasty. 
It squares very well with the sense, and signifies unsteady. The 
tenn is taken from navigation. We say too, in a similar way of 
speaking, not well mauTied. Wabbubton. 

I think Mr. Theobald’s correction more plausible than Dr. War- 
burton’s explanation, A commentator should be grave, and 
therefore I can read these notes with proper severity of attention ; 
but the idea of inmminy a lady to keep her steady ^ would be too 
risible for any common power of face. Johnson. 
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Blanch, The lady Constance speaks not from 
her faith, 

But from her need. 


Trim is dress. An nntrimmed bride is a bride undrest. Could 
the tempter of inankiml asHiiiiie a Kcmblance in which ho was 
more likely to be successful ? Ibit notwithstanding what Arist^- 
iietiis assures us concerning Lais — ivSiSv/aiVij jxJv, iT^TTpoa-wTrord^ 
8«' foSCiJa 8^ ’oYij TfpoTiuTTov (f^aivirai — that dresl she was beautiful, 
undrest she was all heauty-^y Shakspeare’a epithet — unirimmedy 
I do not mean absolutely naleed^ but 

Nuda pedem, discincta simiin, spoliata lacertos ; 
in short, whatever is comprized in Lothario’s idea of unattired. 

Non mihi sancta Diana placet, nec nuda Cythcrc; 

Ilia voluptatis nil habet, hiec nimium. 

The devil (says Constance) raises to your imagination your brido 
disencumbered of tlio forbidding forms of dross, and the memory 
of iny wrongs is lost in the anticipation 6£ future enjoyment. 

Ben Jonson in his New Inn, says : 

“ Bur. Here’s a lady gay. 

Tip. A well-trivim'd lady I” 

Again in tlic Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

“And I was trimm'd in madam Jullia’a gown ” 

Again, in King Henry VI. Part III. Act II.: 

“ Trimin'd like a yoimker prancing to his love.’* 

Again, in Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, 1514 : 

“ — a good huswife, and also well trimmed up in apparel.” 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to 
suppose that by an “untrimmed brido” is meant ‘a bride unadorned 
with the usual pomp and formality of a nuptial habit,’ The pro- 
priety of this epithet he infers from the haste in which the match 
was made, and further justifies it from King John’s preceding 
words : 

“ Go we, as well as haste will suffer uSy 
To this unlook’d for, unprepared pomp.” 

Mr. Toilet is of the same opinion, and offers two instances in 
which untrimmed indicates a deshabille or a frugal vesture. In Min- 
sheu’s Dictionary, it signifies one not finely dressed or attired. 
Again, in Vives’s Instruction of a Christian Woman, 1592, p. 98 and 
99 : “ Let her [the mistress of the house] bee content w’ith a maide 
not fairo and wanton, that can sing a ballad with a clere voice, but 
sad, pale, and untrimmed.'' Steevens. 

I incline to think that the transcriber’s car deceived him, and 
that we should read, as Mr. Theobald has proposecU— 

“ a new atid trimmed bride,” 
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Const 0, if thou grant my need, 

Which only lives hut by the death of faith, 

That need must needs infer this principle, 

That faith would live again by death of need ; 

0, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

K. John. The king is mov’d, and answers not 
to this. 

Co7ist 0, be remov’d from him, and answer well. 

Aust Do so, King Philip ; hang no more in 
doubt. 

Bast Hang nothing but a calfs-skin, most 
sweet lout. 

K. Phi. I am perplex’d, and know not what to 
say. 


The following passage in King Henry IV. Part I. appears to me 
strongly to support his conjecture : 

“ When I itas dry with rage, and extreme toil, — 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom 

Again, more appositely, fn Borneo and Juliet : 

Go, waken Juliet ; go, and trim her up ; 

Make haste ; the bridegroom ho is come already.’' 

Again, in Cymbelino : 

“ and forget 

Your laboursome and dainty trimSy wherein 

You madogrdat Juno angry.” 

Again, in our author’s Venus and Adonis : 

“ The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim — .” 

The freshness which our author has connected with the word 
in the first and last of these passages, and tlie ‘laboursome and dain- 
ty trims that made great Juno angry,’ which surely a bride may bo 
supposed most likely to indulge in, (however scantily Blanch’s toil- 
et may have been funiished in a camp,) prove, either that this 
emendation is right, or that Mr. Collins’s interpretation of the word 
untrimmed is the true one. Minsliou’s definition of untrimmedy 
“qui n’est point om6, — inomalusincultusy^ as well as his explanation 
of the verb “to trim,” which according to him, means the same as 
Ho prank up,” may also be adduced to the same point. See his Dic- 
tionary, 1617. Mr. M. Mason justly observes, that “to trim means 
to dress out, but not to clothe ; and, consequently, though it might 
mean unadorned, it cannot mean unclad, or naked.'* Maloms. 
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Pand. What can^st thou say, but will perplex 
thee more, 

If thou stand excommunicate, and cursed ? 

K. Phi, Good reverend father, make my person 
yours, 

And tell me, how you would bestow yourself. 

This royal hand and mine are newly knit ; 

And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link’d together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows ; 

The latest breath that gave the sound of words, 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love. 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves ; 

And even before this truce, but new before, — 

No longer than we well could wash our hands, 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 

Heaven knows, they were besmear’d and overstain’d 
With slaughter’s pencil ; where revenge did paint 
I'he fearful difference of incensed kings : 

And shall these hands, so lately purg’d of blood, 

So newly join’d in love, so strong in both^ 

Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet^ ? 

Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with heaven, 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 
Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity ? 0 holy sir, 

My reverend father, let it not be so : 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 


* — so strong in both, ] I believe the meaning is, “love so 
strong in hoih parties'^ Johnson. 

Bather, in hatred and in love / in deeds of amitif or hlood. 

Henley. 

* — this kind reoreet ? ] A regreet is an exchange of saluta- 
iion. So, ill Heywood’s Iron Age, 1632 ; 

** So bear our kind regreets to Hecuba.” Stebvens. 
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Some gentle oi*der ; and then we shall be bless’d 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand, All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 

Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church ! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother's curse, on her revolting sor, 

France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A cased lion ® by the mortiil paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Tlian keep in peace that hand which thou dost 
hold. 

K. Phi I may disjoin my hand, but not my 
faith. 

Pand, So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith ; 
And, like a civil war, set'st oath to oath, 

Thy tongue against thy tongue. 0, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be tolieaven perfofm'd ; 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! 

What since thou swor’st, is sworn against thyself, 
And may not be performed by thyself : 

For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 

Is not amiss when it is truly done ^ ; 


• A CASED lion — ] The modern editors read — h chafed lion. 
1 see little reason change. ‘‘ A cased lion is ‘ a lion irritated 
by confinement/ So, in King Henry VI. Part HI. Act J. Sc. HI . } 
“ So looks the pent-up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; ” &q. 

Steevens. 

Again, in Rowley’s When you Sec Me you Know Me, 1C21 : 
“ The lyon in his ccuge, is not so sterne 
As royal Henry in his wrathful spleene.” 

Our author was probably thinking on tlio lions, which in his 
time, as at present, were kept in the Tower, in dens so small as 
fully to justify the epithet he has used. MArx)NE. 

^ Is NOT amiss, when it is truly done ;] This is a conclusion 
de travera. We should read: 

Is yet amiss- 

The Oxford editor, according to his usual custom, will improve 
it further, and reads— amiss. W'akuubton. 
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And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 

The truth is then most done not doing it : 

The better act of purposes mistook 
Is, to mistake again ; though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 

And falsehood falsehood cures ; as fire cools fire, 
Within the scorched veins of one new burned. 

It is religion, that doth make vows kept ; 

But thou hast sworn against religion® ; 

I rather read : 

la't not amiss, when it is truly done 
as the alteration is Jess, and the sense which Dr. Warburtoh first 
discovered is preserved. Johnson. 

The old copies read : 

“ Is not amiss, when it is truly done.” 

Pandulph, having conjured the king to perform his first vow 
to heaven, — to be champion of the church, — tells him, that what ho 
has since sworn is sworn against himself, and therefore may not bo 
pei-forinod by him : for that^ says he, which you have sworn to do 
amiss, is not amiss, (i. e. becomes right) when it is *done truly (that 
is, as he explains it, not done at all) ; and being not done^ where it 
would be a sin to do it, the truth is most done when you do it not. 
So, in Love’s Labour’s Lost; 

“ It is religion to be thus forsworn'' Bjtson, 

Again, in Cyrnbeline : 

“ she is fool’d 

With a most false effect, and I the truer 
So to be false with her." 

By placing the second couplet of this sentence before the first, 
the passage will appear perfectly clear. “VVlicro doing tends to ill,” 
where an intended act is criminal, the truth is inost done, by not 
doing the act. The criminal act therefore which thou hast sworn 
to do, is mt amiss, will not he imputed to you as a crime, if it be 
^omtmly, in the sense I have now affixed to trwtA / that is, if you 
do not do it. Malone. 

• But thou hast sworn against religion ; &c.] The propositions, 
that “the voice of the church is the voice of heaven,” and that “tlie 
Pope utters the voice of the church,” neither of which Pandulph^s 
auditors would deny, being once granted, the argument here used is 
irresistible ; nor is it easy, notwithstanding the gingle, to enforce 
it with greater brevity or propriety : 

“But thou hast swofn against religion : 

By what thou swear’st against the thing thou swoar’st: 

And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth, 
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By what thou swear’ st, against the thing thou 
swear’ st ; 


“ Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swoar, swear only not to be forsworn.” 

“ By whaty Sir T. Hamncr reads — By that. I think it should bo 
rather by which. That is, “ thou swcar’st against the thing, by 
tvhkh thou swear’st ; that is, against religion y 

Tlie most formidable difficulty is in these lines : 

“ And mak’st an oath the surety for tliy truth, 

Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swear,” &o. 

Tliis Sir T. Hanmor refonns thus : 

“ And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth, 

Against an oath ; this truth thou art unsure 
To swear.” <&e. 

Dr. Warburton writes it thus : 

“ Against an oath tho truth thoii art unsure—” 
which leaves the passage to me as obscure as before. 

I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omission 
of a point. The gense, after I had considered it, appeared to me 
only this: In swearing by religion against religion, to which thou 
hast already sworn, thou makest an oath the security for thy faith 
against an oath already taken.” I will give, says ho, a rule for 
conseitince in these cases. Thou may’st be in doubt about the mat- 
ter of an oath ; “ when thou swearest, thou muy’st not be always sure 
to swear rightly but let this be thy settled principle, “ swear only 
not to be forsworn let not the latter oaths be at variance with 
the former. 

Truthj through this whole speech, means rectitude of conduct. 

^ Johnson. 

I believe the old reading is right ; and that the line “ By what," 
Szii. is put in apposition with that wliicli precedes it : “ But thou 
hast sworn, against religion ; thou hast sworn, bg what thou swear- 
est, i. e. in that which thou against the thing thou swear- 

est by ; i. e. religion. Our author has many such elliptical expres- 
fiioiiB. So, in King Heniy VIIL 

“ Whoever the king favours, 

The cardinal will quickly find employment [/or], 

And far enough from court too.” 

Again, ibidem : 

“ This is about that which the bishop spake ” Ton. 

Again, in King Richard III. : 

Tnie ornaments to know a holy man” [&«]. 

Again, in The Winter’s Tale ; 

“ A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 

That vulgars give bold’st titles” [to]. 
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And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath : The truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to he forsworn ® ; 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear ? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear. 
Therefore, thy latter vows, against thy first, 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself : 

And better conquest never canst thou make, 

Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against those giddy loo^e suggestions ; 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know, 
The peril of our curses light on thee ; 

So heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off, 

But, in despair, die under their black weight. 

Aiist Rebellion, fiat rebellion ! 

Bast Wilft not be ? 

Will not a calf s-skin stop that mouth of thine ? 
Lew, Father, to arms ! 

Blanch Upon thy wedding day ? 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 

What, shall our feast be kept with slaughter’d men ? 
Shall braying trumpets', and loud churlish drums, — 


Aj^ain, ibidem : 

‘‘ the queen is spotlesfi — 

“In tills that yon atH-iise her” \of]. MaloNE. 

^ — SWEAR only not to bo forsworn ;] TLe old copy reads — 
swears^ wliich, in my apprehension, shows that two half lines 
liavti been lost, in which the person supposed to mvear was men- 
tioned. When the same word is repeated in two succeeding 
lines, the eye of the compositor often glances from thefiratto 
tlie second, and in consequenco the intermediate words are 
omitted. For what has been lost, it is now in vain to seek ; I 
have therefore adopted the emendation made by Mr. Pope, which 
makes some kind of sense. Malone. 

1 — braying trumpets,] Bray appears to have been parti- 
cularly applied to express the harsh grating sound of the trumpet. 
So in Spenser’s Faiiy Queen, b, iV. c. xii. st. 6 : 

“And when it censt shrill tromjpetn loud did bray." 

Again, b. iv, c. iv. st. 48 .* 
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Clamours of hell, — be measures * to our pomp ? 

0 husband, hear me ! — ah, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth ! — even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne^er pronounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const 0, upon my knee, 

Made hard with kneeling, 1 do pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love ; What motive 
may 

Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 
Const That which upholdeth him that thee up- 
holds, 

His honour : 0, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 
Lew. I muse your majesty doth seem so cold, 


** Tlicn shrilling irompets loudly ’gan to 

And olsowhere iYi the play before us : 

“ riard-resounding trumjiets' dreadful hray'^ 

Again, in Hamlet : 

“ The t'fmmpet shall hray out 

Gawin Douglas, in his translation of the ^iieid, render® 
“ sub axe tommli (lib. v. v. 820 :) 

“ Under tlic hrayand quhelis and assiltre." 

Blackmorc is ridiculed in the Dunciad, (b. ii.) for endeavouring 
to ennoble this word hy applying it to the, sound of ai'nionr^ war^ 
&c. Ho might lmve» pleaded tlieso authorities, and that of 
Milton : 

“ Anns on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord.” Paradise Lost, b. vi. v, 200. 

Nor did Gray, scrupulous as he was in language, reject it ia 
The Bard : 

“ Heard yo the din of battle hmy ?” Holt White. 

^ —be MFiASUKE.s — ] Tlie measureSy it lias already been 
Eiore than, once observed, were a species of solemn dance in our 
author’s time. 

This speech is formed on the following lines in the old play : 

** Blunch. And will your grace upon your wedding-day 
Forsake your bride, and follow dreadful drums ? 

Phil. Drums shall be music to this wtdding-day.” 

Malone.. 

• I MUSE,] i. c, I wonder. Beed. 
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When such profound respects do pull you on. 
Pand, I will denounce a curse upon his head. 

IC Phi. Thou shalt not need ; — England, Til fall 
from thee. 

Const 0 fair return of banish’d majesty ! 

Eli. 0 foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K. John, France, thou shalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 

Bast. Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton 
time, 

Is it as he will ? well then, France shall rue. 
Blanch, Tlie sun’s o’ercast with blood : Fair day, 
adieu ! 

Which is the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both : each army hath a hand ; 

And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder, and dismember me \ 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may’st win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may’st lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 

Assured loss, before the match be play’d. 

Leic, Lady, with me ; with me thy fortune lies. 
Blanch. Tlicre where my fortune lives, there 
my life dies. 

K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance toge- 
ther. — [Exit Bastard. 


So, in Middleton’s Tragi-Coornodie, called The Witch : 

“ And why tJiou staist so longj I muse^ 

Since the air’s so sweet and good” Steevkks. 

* They whirl asunder, and disnieiuber me] Alluding to a 
well-known Roman punishment : 

Metiuin in diversa quadrigSB 

Distulerant. JEneut viii. 642. Steevens. 

See vol. xiv. p. 127, n. 3, where I have shewn that Shakspeare 
was much more likely to have alluded in cases of this sort to events 
which had happened in Lis own time than to tlie Roman history. 

Malone. 
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France, I am burned up with inflaming wratli ; 

A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 

The blood, and dearest- valu'd blood, of France. 

IL Phi, Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou 
shalt turn 

To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John, No more than he that threats. — To 
arms let’s hie ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The Same. Plains near Angiers. 

Alarums^ Excursions, Enter the Bastardy with 
AiLstria!s Head, 

Bast, Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous 
hot ; 

Some airy devil ® hovers in the sky, 


■ Some AiriY devil — ] Sliakspearc hero probably alludes to- 
tbe distinctions and divisions of some of the demonologists, so 
much regarded in bis time. They distributed tho devils into dif- 
ferent tribes and classes, each of which had its peculiar qualities 
attributes, &c. 

aiiese are dcscribc*\ at length in Burton’s Anatomic of Melan- 
choly, Part L sect. ii. p. 45, 1632 : 

“ Of these sublininry devils — Pscllus ninkcs six kinds ; fiery, 
neriall, tcrrestriall, watery, and subterranean devils, besides those 
faierics, satyres, nymphes,” &c. 

Fieiy spirits or divells are such as commonly worko by bla- 
zing starres, fire-drakes and counterfeit sunnes and moones, and 
sit on ships* masts,** &c. &u. 

“ Aeriall spirits or divells are such as keep quarter most part in 
the aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, tearo 
cakes, fire steeples, houses, strike men and boasts, make it raine 
stones,’* &c. Percy. 

There is a minute description of different devils or spirits, and 
their different functions, in Pierce Pcnnilesse his Supplication, 
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And pours down mischief. Austria’s head, lie there; 
While Philip breathes 

Enter King John^ Arthur^ and Hubert 
K, John. Hubert, keep this boy ^ : — Philip 
make up : 

My mother is assailed in our tent 
And ta’en, I fear, 

Bast. My lord, I rescued her ; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not : 

Hut on, my liege ; for very little pains 

Will bring this labour to an happy end. [^Exeunt. 


1592 ; With respect to the passa^^e in question, take the foh 
lowing : “ — the spirits of the aire will mixe themselves with 
thunder and lightning, and so infect the clymo where they raise 
niiy tempest, that sodaincly great mortalitie ehall ensue to tho 
inhabitants. The spirits of fire ha’^e their mansions under tho 
regions of the moone” Hkndbrson. 

* While Philip breathes. ] Here Mr. Pope, without autliority, 
adds from tho old play alreadj^ mentioned : 

“ Thug hath king Richard’s son perform’d his vow, 

and offer’d Austria’s blood for sacrifice 

Unto his father’s ever-living soul,” Steevens. 

Hubert, keep this boy : ] Thus the old copies. M. Tynvhitt 
would read : 

“ Hubert, keep thou this boy Steevens. 

" — Philip, ] Here the King, who had knighted him by the 
name of Sir Richard., calls him by his former name. Steevens. 

• My mother is assailed in our tent,] The author has not at- 
tended closely to the history. The Queen-mother, whom King 
John had made Regent in Anjou, was in possession of tho town of 
Mirabean, in that province. On the approach of the French 
army with Arthur at their head, she sent letters to King John to 
come to her relief ; which he did immediately. As he advanced 
to the town, he encountered the anny that lay before it, routed 
them, and took Arthur prisoner. The Quofiii in the moan while 
remained in perfect security in the castle of Mirabeau. 

Such is tho best authenticated account. Other Iiistorians how- 
ever say that Arthur took Eleanor prisoner. The author of the 
old play has followed them. In that piece Eleanor is taken by 
Arthur, and rescued by her son, Malone, 
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SCENE III. 

The Same. 

Alarums ; Excursions ; Retreat. Enter King John., 
Elinor, Arthur, the Bastard, Hubert and 
Lords. 

K. John. So shall it be ; your grace shall stay 
behind, ' .\.To Elinor, 

So strongly guarded. — Cousin, look not sad : 

[ To Arthur. 

T^hy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Arth. 0, this Avill make niy mother die with 
grief. 

K. John, Cousin, [ To the Bastard. ] away ■ for 
England ; haste before : 

And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; angels imprisoned 
Set thou at liberty ' : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon * : 


* 

^ Set THOU at liberity : ] The word ( which is wanting in 
the old copy ) was judiciously added, for the sake of metre, by Sir 
T. Hanmer. Steevens, 

3 — the fat riba of peace 

Must by the hungry Now be fed upon ;] This word nmjo seems 
a very idle term here, and conveys no satisfactory idea. An anti- 
thesis, and opposition of tcnns,BO perpetual with our author, re- 
quires ; 

“ Must by the hungry war be fed upon.” 

War, demanding a large expence, is very poetically said to be 
hungry^ and to prey on the wealth and fat of poacG, 

Warburton. 

This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not ne- 
cessary, Sir T. Hanrner reads — hungry maw^ with less deviation 
from the common reading, but not with so much force or ele- 
gance as war, Johnson 
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Use our commission in his utmost force. 

Bast Bell, book, and candle® shall not drive me 
back, 

When gold and silver becks me to coma on, 

I leave your highness ; — Grandam, I will pray 


Either emenflation may be tuineceasary. Perhaps, the “ hun- 
gry now” is ‘ this hunger instant.’ Shakspearo uses the word 
noio as a substantive, in Measure for Measure : 

« till this veiy noWy 

When men wore fond, I smil’d and wonder’d how.” 

Steevens. 

The meaning, I Ihink, is, “ — ^tho fat ribs of peace must now be 
fo<l upon by Iho hungry troops,” — to whom some sliiiro of this 
ecclesiastical spoil would naturally fall. The expression, like 
many other of our author’s, is taken from tho sacred writings : 
“ And there he mukcth the hmigru to dwell, that they may pre- 
pare a city for halutatioii.” i07th Psalm. — Again : He hath 
filled the hungry with good things,” &c. St. Luke, i. 63. 

This intei*prctation is supported by the passage in the old play, 
which is here imitated ; 

Philip, I make tlieo chief in this affair ; 

Ransack their abbeys, cloystcrs, prioi'ies, 

Convert their coin unto my soldiers' use.’* 

When I read this passage in the old play, tho first idea that 
suggested itself was, that a word had dropped out at the press, in 
the line before us, and that our author wrote : 

“ Must by the hungry soldiers now be fed on.” 

But the interpretation above given renders any alteration unne- 
cessary. Malone. 

• Bell, book, and candle — ] In an account of the Romish 
curso given by I)r. Grey, it appears that three candles were ex- 
tinguished, one by one, in different parts of the execration. 

** Johnson. 

I meet with the same expression in Ram- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 
1611 : 

“ I’ll have a priest shall mumble up a marriage 
Without belly book, or candle." Steevens. 

In Archbishop Winchelsea’s Sentences of Excommunication, 
anno 1298, (^see Johnson’s Ecclesiastical Laws, vol. ii.) it is di- 
rected that tlio sentence against infringers of certain articles should 
bo — throughout explained in order in JEhiglishy with belk toll- 
ing, and candles lighted, that it may causo^ tho greater dre^ , tor 
laymen have greater regard to this solemnity, than to tho effect or 
such sentences." Dodsloy’s Old Plays, vol xii. p. 397, edit. 
1780. Raid. 
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(If erer I remember to be boly,) 

For your fair safety ; so I kiss your hand. 

Mi, Farewell, my gentle cousin. 

K. John. Coz, farewell. 

[Exit Bastard, 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 

[ 4 ?//^ takes Arthur aside. 
K. John. Come hither, Hubert. Q my gentle 
Hubert, 

We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul, counts thee her creditor, 

And Avith advantage means to pay tliy love : 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 

But I Avill fit it with some better time 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asliamf’d 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Ihib. I ana much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say 
so yet : 

But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne’er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good, 

1 had a thing to say, — But let it go : 

Tlic sun is in tlje licaveiij and the proud day, 
Attended -with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds 


* —with some better timb.] The old copy roads — tune. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. The sanic mistake Ims happenid in TwelJ'tii 
Night. See that play, vol. xi. p. 397. n. 3. In Macbeth, Act IV. 
Sc. lilt, we have — “ This thm goes manly,’’ instead oi — “ This turn 
goes manly,” Malone. 

In the hand-writing of Shakspcjire’s ago, the words time and 
tune are scarcely to be distinguished from each ollicr. Steevens. 

* — full of GAWDS,] Gawda are any ehowy or^iamcnlB. So, in 

Tiie Dumb Knight, 1633 : ^ J » 

“ To caper in his grave, and with vain gawds 
Trick up his coftin.” 

See A Midsummor-Night’s Dream. 
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To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drowsy race of night® ; 

If this same were a church-yard where we stand, 


* Sound ONE into tlic drowsy race of night ;] Tlio word one is 
here, ns in many other passages in these plays, written on in the 
old copy. Mr. Theobald iriadc the correction. In Chaucer, and other 
old writcj'R, 0716 is usually written on. See Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Glossary 
to The Canterbury Tales. So was aucieiitly written ons. And 
it should seem, from a quibbling passage in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, that one^ in some counties at least, was proiiouuccd, in our 
author’s time, as if written ojt. ITence tlie transcriber’s ear might 
easily have deceived him. One of the persons whom I employed to 
read aloud to mo each sheet of the present work [Mr. Malone’s 
edition, 1790] before it was printed off, constantly sounded 
the word one in this inaimcr. Uc was a native of Hereford- 
shire. 

The instances that are found in tlio original editions of our au- 
tlior’s plays, in which on is printed instead of one^ are so numerous, 
that there cani#t, in my apprehension, be the smallest doubt that 
ottf! is the true reading in the lino before us. Thus, iu Coriolauus, 
edit. lG2d, p, 15 : 

“ This double worship, — 

Where on part docs disilain with canso, the other 
Insult without all reason.” 

Again, in Cymbcli no, 1623, p. .380 : 

“ perchance he. spoke not ; hut 

Like a full-acorn’d boar, a Jarmen on,” &c. 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet, 1623, p. 66 : 

“ And thou, and liomco, press on heavic bier.” 

Again, in The Comedy of Errora, 1623, p. 94 : 

On, wliose hard heart is button’d up with steel.” 

Again, in All’s Well That End’s Well, 1623, p. 240 : “ A good 
traveller is something at the latter end of a dinner, — but on that 
lies three thirds,” &c. 

Again in Love’s Labour’s Los^, quarto, 1598 : 

On, whom the music of his own vaiiie tongue—.” 

Again, ibid. edit. 1623, p. Il3 : 

“ On, her liairs were gold, crystal the other’s eyes.” 

The same spelling is found in many other books. So^ in Hol- 
land’s Suetonius, 1606, p. 14 : “ — he caught from on of them a 
trumpet,” &c. 

I should not liave produced so many passages^ to prove a fact of 
which no one can be ignorant, who has the slightest knowledge of 
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And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 


the early editions of theso plays, or of onv older writers, had not 
the author of Remarks, «&:c. on the last Edition of Shakspeare, as- 
sorted, with that mcxhs ty and accuracy by whicli his pamphlet is 
distinguished, that the observation contained in the former part of 
this note was made by one t(>tally unacquainted with the old co- 
pies, and that “ it would bo difficult to find a single instance'^ in 
which on and one are confounded in those copies. 

Mr. Theobald also proposed to road unto for into^ which has 
been too hastily adopted ; for into seems to have been frequently 
used for unto in Shakspeare’s time. So, in ITarsnet’s Declara- 
tion, &c, 1G03 ; “ — when the nimble vice w'ould skip up nimbly 

— into the devil’s neck.” 

Again, in Daniels Civil Wars, h. iv. folio, 1602 : 

“ She doth conspire to ha^'O him made away, 

Tlirust thereinto not only witli her pride, 

But by her father’s counsel and consent.” 

Again, in our iioet’s King Henry V. ; 

“ Which to reduce into our former favour — ^ 

Again, in King Henry VIII. : 

“ .Yes, 111 at goodness 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one.” 

V e. into one man. Hero we should now certainly write “ unto 
one.” 

Independently, indeed, of what has been now stated, mto ought 
to be restored. So, Marlowe, in his King Edward II. 151)8 : 

“ I’ll thunder such a peal into his ears” &c. 

So also Bishop Hall, in his Ileavoii upon Earth: These 
courses are not incident into an almighty power, who having tho 
command of all vengdanco, can smite wlnui lie list 1” Malonb. 

1 shonhl suppose the meaning of— » Sound on,” to be this : ‘ If 
the midnight bell, by repeated strokes, was to hasten away the 
race of beings who are busy at that hour, or quicken night itself 
in its progress; ’ the moniing bell (that is, tho bell that strikes 
one,) could not with strict propriety, be made the agent ; for the 
bell has ceased to bo in the service of night, w’hen it proclaims tho 
arrival of day. Soutid on may also liavc a peculiar propriety be- 
cause by the repetition of the strokes at it gives a much 

more forcible warning than when it only strikes owe. 

Such was onoe my opinion concerning the old reading ; but on 
rc-considerotion, its propriety cannot appear more doubtful to any 
one than to myself. 

It is too late to talk of hastening the night, when the arrival of 
the morning is announced: and I am afraid that the repeated 
strokes have less of solemnity than the single notice, as they take 
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Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 

( Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes. 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes ; ) 

Or if that thou could'st see me without eyes, 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone \ 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 
Then, in despite of brooded ® watchful day, 


from tlie horror <and awful silence here describod as so propitious 
to the dreadful piirposcH of the king. Tliongh tlio liour of owe bo 
not tho natural inidiiiglit, it is jet tlio most solemn moment of 
the poetical one ; and Shakspearc himself has^ chosen to intro- 
duce his Ghost in Hamlet, — 

“ The hell then beating owe.” 

Shfik8pcar(3 may bo restored into obscurity. I retain Mr. Theo- 
bald’s correction ; for though “ thundering a peal ' rnto a man’s 
is gocxl Knglisli, I lio not perceive that such an expression 
as “ sounding one info a drowsy is countemlnccd by any ex. 
ample liitliorto produced. Stekvkns. 

7 — using CONCEIT alone,] Conceit here, as in many other 
places, signifies co 7 icej)fto 7 iy thought. S^), in King Ilichard III.: 

“ There’s some conceit or other likes liim well, ^ 

When that he bids good-morrow with such spirit.” 

Malone. 

8 —brooded—] So the old copy. Pope reads— fcrootf- 

which alteration, however elegant, may bo unnecessary. 
All animals while brooded^ i. e. “ with a brood of young ones 
under their protection,” are remarkably vigilant. — Tho King says 
of Hamlet : 

** there’s something in his soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. ” 

In P. Holland’s translation of Pliny’s Natural History, a 
hroodie hen is the term for a hen that sits on eggs. See p. 301, 
edit. 1601 : 

Milton also, in L’ Allegro, desires Melancholy to — 

“ Find out some uncouth cell 

Whore brooding darkness spreaiks his jealous wings 
plainly alluding to the watchfulness of fowls while they are sitting. 
Broad-eyedj however, is a compound epithet to be found in 
Chapman’s version of the eighth Iliad : 

And hinder broad-efd Jove's proud will — Steevens 

Brooded^ I apprehend, is here used, with our author’s usual 
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I Would into tliy bosom pour my tlioughts ; 

But all, I will not ; — Yet I love thee well ; 

And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Huh, So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

By heaven, I’d do’t. 

K, John* Do not I know, thou would’st ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : I’ll tell thee what, my friend, 

He is a very serpent in ray wa}^ ; 

And, wheresoe’er this food of mine doth tread. 

He lies before me : Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub, And I will keep him so, 

That he shall not offend ^ur majesty. 

K, John, Death. 

Huh. My lord ? 

K, John, A grave. 

Hub^ He shall not live. 


llcenco, for hroodhg ; i. e. day, who is as vi'^ilant, as ready with 
open eye to mark what is done in his presence, ns an animal at 
brood. 

Shakspcfirc appears to have been so fond of domestic and 
familiar images, that one cannot hedp being suiprizcd that Mr. 
Pope, in revising these fdays, should liave gained so little know- 
ledge of his manner hs to suppose any coiTuption here in the 
text. Malone. 

The same image is found in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Borduca, 
Act IV. Sc. II.: 

“ Sec how he hroods the boy.” 

Again, in The Woman’s Prize, Act I. Sc. I.: 

“ Tliis fellow hroods his master.” 

Brooded is used for hroodiiuf by Shnkspeare, (says Mr- Malone) 
with his usual licence. So delighted for delighting in Othello: 

“ If vrituo no delighted beauty lack.” 

Discontenting for discontented: 

Your discontenting father strive to qualify.” 

And so in a multitude of other instances. Boswell. 

I am not thoroughly reconciled to this reading ; but it would bo 
somewhat improved l)y joining the words brooded and watchful by 
a hyplien — hrooded-xoatchful, M. Mason. 
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K. John. Enough. 

I could be merry now : Hubert, I love thee ; 

Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee : 

Kemember Madam, fare you well : 

I’ll send those powers o’er to your majesty. 

Eli My blessing go with thee ! 

K. John. For England, cousin \ go : 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho ! 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 

The Same. The French King’s Tent. 

Enter Kimj Philip^ Lewis, Pandulpli, and Attend- 
anis. 

K. Phi. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado^ of convicted saU^ 


9 Romoinbcr.] This is ono of tho scones to which may bo 
promised a iasting coiumendation. Art could add little to its 
perfection; no chaiigt^ in dramatic taste can injure it ; and tiino 
itself can suhstract nothing from its beauties. Steevk^^S. 

1 For England, cousin :] The old copy — 

“ For England, cousin, yo : ” 

T have omitted tho last useless and redundant word, which tho 
eye of tho compositor seems to have caught from the preceding, 
hemistich. Steevens. 

King John, after ho had taken Arthur prisoner, sent him to 
the town of Falaise, in Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his 
Chamberlain ; from whence he was afterwards removed to Uoueu, 
and delivered to tlio custody of Robert de Veypont. Here he 
Wiis secretly put to death. Malone 

2 A whole ARMADO — 1 This similitude, as little as it makes 
for tlio purpose in hand, was, I do not question, a very taking 
one when the play was first represented ; wliich was a winter or 
two at most after the Spanish invasion in 1588. It was in refer- 
enee likewise to that glorious period tliat Shakspearo concludes 
his play in that triumphant manner : 

“ This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,” &c. 
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Is scatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowship. 

Pand, Courage and comfort ! all shall yet go 
well. 

K. Phi, What can go well, when we have run 
so ill ? 

Are we not beaten ? Is not Anglers lost ? 

Arthur ta’en prisoner ? divers dear friends slain ? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O’erbeaiing interruption, spite of France ? 

Lew. What he hath won, tliat hath he fortified : 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos’d, 

Such temperate order in so fierce a cause 

Doth want example : Who hath read, or heard, 

Of any kindred action like to this ? 

K, Phi, Well could I bear that England had this 
praise, 

So we could find some pattern of our shame. 


But the whole play ahounds with touches relative to the tlieii 
posture of atfairs. WARmuiTox. 

This play, fio far as I can discover, was not played till a long 
time after the defeat of tlio annado. The old play, I tliink, 
wants this simile. The commentator should not have allirmed 
what he can only guess. Johnson. 

Armmlo is a S{)aniBl» word signifying a fleet of vmr. TliO 
armado in 1588 was^ called so by way of tlistiuetion. Stekvens. 

3 — of CONVICTED Sail — ] Overpowere<l, ballled, destroyed. 
To convict and to convince were in our authoj*s time synonymous. 
Sco Minsheii’s Dictionary, 1617 : To convict^ or convince, a 
Lat. convictuSj overcome.” So, in Macbeth : 

tlieir malady convinces 

The great assay of art.” 

Mr. Pope, wlio ejected from tlio text almost every word tliat 
he did not underatand, reads — collected sail ; and the change was 
too hastily adopted by the subsequent editors. 

See also Florio’s Italian Dictionary, 1598 : “ Convitto. Van- 
quished, convicted^ convinced.” Malonk. 

4 — in so fierce a cause,] We should read cowrae, i. e.marcA 
The Oxford editor condescends to tliis emendation. 

Warburton. 

Change is needless. A Jterce cause is a cause conducted witii 
precipitation. “ Fierce wretchedness ” in Timon, is, hasty svdden 
miseiy, Stbevens. 
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Enter Constance. 

Look, wlio comes here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
IlohUng the eternal spirit, against her Avill, 

In the vile prison of afflictetl breath® : — 

1 pr’ythee, lady, go away with me. 


* — a ^^TRve unto a soul ; 

Holding’ tlio cloriiiil s[)irit, against her will, 

In the vile prison of afllictcil biik.vtii :] \ thiiilc wo sliouM rend 
mrlh. TI)e passage seems to Iiave been co)>ied from Sir 'riiomas 
More : “ If the body be to tlio iSmih a how strait a prison 

inalcctli he tlie body, that stnfletli it with that tlie soiilo can 

have no room to stirre itself — but is, as it were, enclosed not in a 
prison, but in a grace'' Kakmeiu 

Tliere is surely no need of change. “ The vile prison of afllicted 
hreutli,” is the body, the prison in wliich the iscontiued’ 

we have tlic saTiic image in King henry VI. Part III.: 

“ Now my souVa palace is become hev prUon." 

Again, more appositely, in his Kape of Lncrcce : * 

Even here slic sbe.atlied in lier harmless breast • 

A harmful knife, that tbence her soul unslieath’d ; 

That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison wliere it breath'd." 

Again, in Sir John Davies's Nosce Teipsuiii ; 

“ Vet ill the hod//'s prison so she lies, 

As through the body's windows she must look.’* 

Mat.©ne. 

Perhaps the old reading is jwstifiahlc. So, in Measure for ISIoasino * 
“ To \H^Aniprisi>n\l in the viewless winds." Stekvknh. 

It appears, from tlie amendment proposed by Farmer, and by the 
quotation adduced by Stcovens in support of tiu; old reading, tluit 
they botli consider this passage in the same light, and suppose that 
King Philip intended to say , “ that the breath was the prison of 
tlie soul but I think they have mistaken the s*nse of it ; and 
lliat by " the vile prison of amicted breath.” lie means the same vile 
prison in which the breath is confined ; that is, the body. 

In the second scene of the fourth Act, King John says to Hubert) 
speaking of wliat passed in bis own mind : 

“ Nay, ill the body of this fleshly land, 

Tills kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

Hostility and civil tumult reign.” 

And Hubert says, in the following scene : 


14 
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Const Lo, now ! now see the issue of your peace ! 
Phi Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle 
Constance ! 

Const No, I defy® all counsel, all redress, 

But that wliich ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death : — 0 amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms; 
And stop this gap of breath^ with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself : 

Come, grin on me ; and I will think thou smirst, 
And buss thee as thy 'wife® 1 Misery^s love'*, 

0, come to me ! 


If I, in act, consent, or sin of tlionglit, 

Be guilty of the stealing that aweot breath 
Which was emhoun<k(l in this benuteous clay, 

Stay Iicll want pains enough to toiture me 1 ” 

It is evident that, in this last passage, the hreath is considered as 
innhovnrfed in the body ; but I will ii(»t venture to assert tliat the 
saiiic inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the former. 

Mason * 

‘^No, I DEFY, &c.] To defy anciently signified to refuse. 

So, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

“ I do defy thy commiseration.” Steevens. 

’^And stop this gap op breath — "] The gap of breath is the 
mouth ; the outlet from whence the breath issues. Malone. 

*Arid ih:ss ilice as thy wife I] Thus the old copy. The worrl 
hu88^ howcjvcr, being now only used in vulgar language, our 
inodciTi editors have exchanged it for kiss. The fonnor is used 
by Drayton, in the third canto of his Barons’ Wars, where Queen 
Isiibcl says : 

“ And wc by si^s sent many a secret buss'* 

Again, in spenser’s Faiiy Queen, b, iii. c. x. : 

“ But every satyre first did give a husse 
To llellenore ; so busses did abound.” 

Again, Stanyhurst, the translator of Virgil, 1682, renders 
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K. Phi, 0 fair affliction, peace. 

Const, No, no, I will not, having breath to 
cry 

0, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth I 
Then with a passion would I shake the world ; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 

Which scorns a modern invocation.' 

Band, Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 
Const Thou art not holy*'* to belie me so ; 

I am not mad : this hair 1 tear, is mine ; 

My name is Constance; I was Geffrey’s wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 

I am not mad ; — I would to heaven, I were ! 

For then, ’tis like I should forget myself : 

0, if I could, what grief should I forget ! — 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shalt be canoniz’d, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be deliver’d of these woes, 


oscula libavit natae 

Bust liis prittyc parrat pratin?]^, &c. Steevens. 

® Miseiy’a love, &c, ] Tlioii, death, who art courted by 
misenj to come to liis relief, 0 come to me. So before : 

** Thou hate and terror to prosperity," MaloNE. 

1 — MODERN invocation^ It is to say what Shakepoare 
means by : it is not opposed to ancient. In Alfs Well 

That Eiiils Well, speaking of a girl in contempt, he uses this 
word : “ her modem grace.” It apparently iiieaas soinetliing 
slight and inconsiderable, Johnson, 

Modern^ is iritCy ordinary y common. 

So, in As You Like It : 

“ Full of wise saws, and modem instances.” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ As we greet modern friends withal.” Stbkvens. 

^ Thou art not holy — ] The word notj wliich is not in the 
old copy, ( evidently omitted by the carelessness of the tiiinscribor 
or compositor, ) was inserted in the fourth folio. Maluxe. 
perhaps our author wrote : 

“ TTiou art unholy y" &c. Steevens. 
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And teaclies me to kill or hang myself : 

If I were mad I should forget my son ; 

Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he : 

I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

K. PhL Hind up those tresses^ : 0, what love I 
note 

In the fair midtitude of those lior liairs ! 

Where but by chance a silver drop liatli fiillen, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends ^ 

Do glew themselves in sociable grief ; 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will 


8 Bind up those trcascs : ] It was necessary that Constance 
should be intorruptod, heonuso a passion so violoid caniKjt ho 
homo lonpf. I wish the following spceolies had boon ('quiilly 
Ijappy ; l)iit they only servo to sliow how dilHcult it is to inaiii- 
tain the pathetic long. Johnson 

4 — vviry FRIENDS — ] Tlio old copy rc.'idR— jnVy ficmls. Wlrtf 
is an adjective used by Ileywood, in bis silver Age, 1013 : 

“ My vassal fnries, with their witt'y btrings, 

Shall lasli thee lienct?." Stekvens. 

Mr. Pope ina<le the eniondation. Malone. 

Fiemh is obviously a typographical error. As the epithet mry 
is lieie attributed to hair ^ so, in another description, the hair 
of Apollo supplies tlie oflice of wire. In The Instructions to the 
f ‘oininiBHi<mcrs for the Choice of a Wife for Prince Arthui*, it is 
directed “ to note the oyc-browes” of the young Queen ofc’ 
Naples, (who, after the death of Aithur, was married lo 
Henry VHI. and divorced by him for the sake of Anna Bulloygn). 
They answer, “ Her browes aro of a browriQ heare, very sniull, 
like a toyrr, of heare.^' Tliua also, Gascoigno : 

“ First for her liead, her hairs were not of gold, 

Hut of some otlier inettnll farre more tine, 

Whereof each criuct seemed to behold, 

Like glist’ring wyare against the sunne that shine.” 

Henley, 

® To England, if you will,] Neither tho French king nor 
Fandulph has said a word of^ England since the entry of Con- 
stance. Perhaps, therefore, in despair, she means to address 
the absent King John; “ Take my son to England, if you will”; 
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K, PM, Bind np your Lairs. 

Cofist, Yes, that I will ; And wherefore will I 
do it ? 

I tore them from their bonds ; and cried aloud, 
0 that these hands coidd so redeem wy son,^ 

A.9 they have given these hairs their liberty ! 

But now I envy at their liberty, 

And will again commit them to their bonds, 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire®, 

There was not such a gracious creature born.^ 


now that ho is in your power, I have no prospect of seeing liiin 
again. It is, tlierofore, of no consequence to me wliere lie is. 

Malone 

e — but yesterday suspire,] To sminre, in Sliaks[)oare, I 
believe, only means to hrmihe. So, in King ILniry IV. part. II. : 
“ Did he suspire^ that light and weightless down 
rciforce must move.” 

Again, in a Copy of Versos prefixed to thomas Powell’s Pas- 
sionate poet, 1601 : 

“ Beleeve it, I suspire no fresher aire, 

“ Thau are my hopes of thee, and they stcind faire.” 

Steevrns. 

T a GRACIOUS creature bom.] Gracious^ i. e. graceful, 

go, in Albion’s Triumph, a masque, 16.^1 : “ — on the which 
{the freeze^ were festoon of several fruits in their natural co- 
lours, on which, in gracious postures, lay children sleeping.”. 

Again, iir the same piece : “ — they stood about him, not in 
set ranks, but in several gracious postures.” 

Again, in Gliapnian’s version of the eighteenth Iliad : 

<< then tumbled round, and tore, 

TIis gracious curies.” Stekvens, 

A i)nsRagc quoted by Mr. Steevens from Maivston’s Malcontent, 
1004, induces me to think that gracious likewise, in our author’s 
time, included the idea of beauty : “ *— he is the most exquisite 
in forging of veins, Bpright’niug of eyes.— sleeking of skiiines, 
blushing of cheeks,— blanching and bleaching of tectli, that ever 
made and ould lady gracious by torchlight.” Malone 
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But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit ; 

And so he’ll die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand, You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
Const He talks to me, that never had a son®. 

K. Phi You are as fond of grief, as of your 
child. • 

Const Grief fills the room up of my absent 
child ^ 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I i;eason to be fond of grief. 

Fare you well ; had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort^ than you do. — 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

[Tearing off her head-dress. 


« He talks to me, Uiat never had a son.] To tho same pur 
pose Macduff observes — 

“ He has no children.” 

This thought occurs also in King Henry VI. Part HI. 

Steevens. 

® Grief fills the room up of my absent child,] 

Perfruitur lachrymis, et amatjpro conjuge luctum, 

LucaUf lib. ix. 

Maynard, a French poet, has the same thought : 

Qui me console, excite ma colere, 

Et le repos est un bien que je crains : 

Mon deuil mo plait, et me doit toujours plaire, 

11 me tlent lieu de celle que je plains, Malone. 

^ — had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort — ] This is a sentiment which 
great sorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help himself 
casts his eyes on others for assistance, and gfteu mistakes tlieir 
inability for coldness. Johnson. 
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When there is such disorder in iny wit. 

0 lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure ! [^Exit. 
K. Phi. I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. 

[Exit 

Lew, There’s nothing in this world, can make 
me joy^ ; 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale^, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 

And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweet words 
taste'^, 

That it yields naught, but shame, and bitterness. 

Pand, Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 

The tit is strongest ; evils, that take leave, 

On their departure most of all show evil : 


2 There’s nothing in this, &c.] The young prince feels his 
(ltifi*at willi more sensibility than his father. Sliamc operates 
most strongly in the earlier yoara ; ami when can disgrace be less 
W{*IcoTnc than when a man is going to his bride ? Johnson. 

■** Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,] Our autiior here, 
and in anotlier play, seems to have had the 90th Psalm in his 
thoughts. “ For when thou art angry, all our days are gone, we 
bring our years to an end, as it were a tale that is toUi. ” So 
again, in Macbeth : 

“ Life’s but a walking shadow 

it is a tale 

Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. ” Malonk. 

4 —the sweet words taste,] The sioeet loord is life; which 
says the speaker, is no longer sweet, yielding now nothing but 
shame and bitterness, Mr. Pope, with some plausibility, but 
certainly without necessity, reads — “ the sweet world's taste.” 

Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Pope’s reading, which is sufficiently justilied by 
the following passage in Hamlet : 

“ IIow weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Scorn to me all tlie uses of this world !” 

Gur present rage for restoration from ancient copies may in- 
duce some of our readers to exclaim, with Virgil’s Shepherd : 

Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt. Steevens. 
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Wliat have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lew, All days of glor}^ joy, and happiness. 
Pand, If you have won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no : when fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them "witli a threatenhig eye. 

*Tis strange, to think how much King John hath 
lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won : 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner ? 
Lew,- As lieartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Paiid, Your mind is all as youthful as your 
blood. 

Now hear me speak, with a prophetic spirit ; 

For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ) and, therefore, 
mark. 


John hath seiz’d Arthur ; and it cannot l)e, 

That, whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 
The misplac’d John should entertain an hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest : 

A scepter, snatch’d with an unruly hand. 

Must be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d : 

And he, that stands upon a slippery place, 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up ; 

That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall ; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 


Lev). But what shall I gain by young Arthur's 


Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your 
wife, 

Mav then make all the claim tliat Arthur did. 


Lew, And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
Pand. How green you are, and fresh in this old 
world M 


* How grccti, &c.] llflll, ill his Chroiiiclo of Uicliaid HI 
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John lays you plots'*; the times conspire with you : 
For he, that steeps liis safety in true blood^, 

Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 

This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 

That none so small advantage shall step forth, 

To check his reign, but they will cherish it : 

No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scape of nature®, no distempered day, 

No common wind, no customed event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, pri'^sagcs, and tongues of heaven, 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lm). May be, he will not touch young Arthur’s 
life, 

But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Pand, 0, sir, when he shall hear of your ap- 
proach, 


says, “ — wliat neede in tiiat worlde the protector had,” &c. 

Henderson. 

^ « John lays you plots ;] That is, lays plots, which must be ser- 
viceable to yon. Perhaps our author wrote — plots. John is 
doiri^j: your business, Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. A similar phrase 
occurs in The First Part of King Henry VI. ; 

“ He writes wc here,— that,” &c. 

Again, iutlie Second Part of the same play : He would have 
carried you a fore-hatid shaft,” &c. Stkevens. 

^ — true blood,] The blood of him that has the just claim. 

^ ^ Johnson. 

The expression seems to mean no more than iimocnnt blood in 
general. Ritson. 

®— No SCAPE of nature,] The old copy reads— No scope. &g, 
JStkevens, 

It was corrected by Mr, Pope. The word abortives, in the latter 
part of this speech, referring apparently to tliese scapes of nature, 
confirms the emendation that has been made. Malone. 

author very finely calls a monstrous birth, kii escape of nature, 
as if it were produced, while she was busy elsewhere, or intent upon 
«oiao other thing. Wabburton. 
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If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

Even at that news he dies ; and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss tlue lips of unacquainted change ; 

And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath, 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John. 

Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot : 

And, 0, what better matter breeds for you, 

Than I have nam’d® ! — The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a calP 
To train ten thousand English to their side ; 

Or, as a little snow®, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain. 0 noble Dauphin, 

Go with me to the king : ’Tis wonderful, 

What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are topfull of oflence, 

For England go ; I will whet on the king. 

Lew. Strong reasons make strange actions^ : 

Let us go • 

If you say, ay, the king will not say, no. [Exeunt 


® And, 0, what better matter breeds for you, 

Than I have nam’d !] I believe we should read — lo / instead 
of 0, M. Mason, 

1 — ^they would bo as a call—] The imago is taken from 
the manner in which birds are sometimes caught ; one being place(l 
for the purpose of drawing others to the net, by his note or 
Malone. 

2 Or, as a little snow,] Bacon, in his History of Henry VII, 
speaking of Simnel’s march, observes, that “ their snow-hall did not 
gather as it went.” Johnson. 

3— STRANGE actions :] Thus the old copy. The editor of the 
second folio, for strange^ substituted strong ; and the two words 
so nearly resemble each other that they might certainly have been 
easily confounded. But, in the present instance, I see no reason 
for departing from the reading of the original copy, which is per- 
fectly intelli^ble, Malone. 

The repetition, in the second folio, is perfectly in our author’s 
manner, and is countenanced by the following passage in King 
Henry V. ; 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Northampton *. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Hubert and Two Attendants. 

Hub, Heat me these irons hot ; and, look thou 
stand 

Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth : 

And biiul the boy, which you shall find with me. 
Fast to the chiiir : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

1 Attend. I hope, your warrant will bear out the 
deed. 

llwb. Uncleanly scruples ! Fear not you : look 
to’t — \E.xeunt Attendants. 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 
Enter Arthur. 

Arth, Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morroV, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince,) as may be. — You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. . Mercy on me ! 


“ Think we King Harry strong. 

And, princes, look, you stronglg arm to meet him.” 

Steevens. 

Northampton.] Tho fact is, as has been already stated, 
that Arthur was first confined as Falaise, and afterwards at Eouen, 
in Normandy, where he was put to death .—Qur author has deviated 
in this particular, from the history, and brought King John’s 
nephew to England ; but there is no circmnatance, either in tho 
original play, or in this of Shakspeare, to point out the particular 
castle in which he is supposed to be confined. The castle of 
Northampton has been mentioned, in some modern editions, as 
the place, movcly because, in the first Act, King John aeems to 
have been in that town. In tho old copy there is no where any 
notice of place. Malone. 
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Metliinks, no bodj' should he sad hut I : 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
Only for wantonness By my Christendom', 


* Young gentlemen, &c.] It should seem that this affectation 
had found its way into England, na it is ridiculed by Ben Jenson, 
in the character of Master Stephen, in Every Man in His Humour, 
1601. Again, in Questions concernyng Conio-hood, and the 
Nature of the Conic, &c. 1595 : “ That conie-hood, which x’ro* 
ceeds of melancholy^ is, when in feastings appointed for merri- 
ment, this kind of conic-man sits like Mopsus or Corydon, block- 
ish, never laughing, never speaking, but so bcarislilic as if he 
would devour all the coinpanie ; which he doth to this end, that 
the guests might mutter how this liis deep melancholy argneth 
great learning in him, and an intendment to most weighty affaires 
and hcavcnlic speculations.” 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Queen of Cornith, Onos 
says : 

“ Come let’s be melancholy.*^ 

Again, in Lyly’s Midas, 1502 : “ Melancholy I is melancholy a 
word for a barb6r’8 mouth ? Thou shouldlst say, heavy, dull, 
and (loltisli : melancholy is the crest of com*ti«rBj and now every 
base companion, e'ec. says he is melancholy.** 

Again, in tbe Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell, 1613 : 

“ My nobility is wonderful melancholy. 

Is it not most gmtleman'like to be melancholy f** 

Steevens , 

Lyly, in his Mklns, ridicules the affectation of melancoly : 
“ Now every base companion, being in bis muhle fuhles, says, ho 
is melancholy. — ^Thou should’st say thou art lumpUh. If thou 
encroach on our courtly terms, weelc trounce thco.” Farmer. 

I doubt whether our author had any authority for attributing 
this species of affectation to the French. Ho generally ascribes 
tlie manners of England to all other countries. Malone. 

® — By my Christendom,] This word is used, both here mid 
in All’s Well That End’s Well, for baptism^ or rather the hapHsmai 
name: 

“ with a world 

Of pretty, fond adoptions christendomBy 
That blinking Cupid gossips,” 

Nor is this use of the word peculiar to our author. Lyly, liis 
predecessor, has employed the word in the same way : “ Con- 
cerning the body, as there is no gentlewoman so curious to have 
him in prini, so there is no one so cAreless to have him a wretch, — 
only his right shape to show him a man, his chmUndom to prove 
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So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I would be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me : 

He is afraid of me, and I of him : 

It is my fault that I was Geffrey’s son ? 

No, indeed, is’t not ; And I would to heaven, 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. [ Aside. 
Arth. Arc you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to- 
day : 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 

That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 

I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my bo- 
som. — 

Read here, young Arthur. [ Showing a paper. ] 
How now, foolish rheum ! [Aside. 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 

I must be brief ; lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ? 

Ai'th. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons burnout both mine eyes ? 
Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your head 
did but ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

( The best I had, a princess wrought it me, ) 

And I did never ask it you again : 

And with my hand at midniglit held your head ; 


his faith.*’ Euphues and his Enjlan^l^ 1681. See also vol, x. 
P, 323, n. 7. Malone, 
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And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time ; 

Saying, What lack you ? and, Where lies your 
grief ? 

Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 

And call it, cunning ; Do, an if you will : 

If heaven be pleas’d that you will use me ill, 

Why, then you must. — Will you put out mine 
eyes ? 

These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you ? 

Ikih. I have sworn to do it ; 

And mth hot irons must I burn them out, 

Arth, Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do 

• r 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench his firy indignation 


’’—though UK AT re^-hot, ] The participle hmij though now 
obsolete, was in use in our autlior’s time. See Twelfth-Night, 
vol. xi, p. 342, n. 8. 

So, in tlie sacred writings ; “ Ho commanded that they should 
heat the furnace one seven times more than it was wont to be, 
Dan. iii. 19. Malone. 

Again, in Chapman’s version of the 20th Iliad : 

but when blowes, sent from his fiery hand 

( Thrice heathy eli^ughter of his friend) — 

Again, in the same translator’s version of the 19th book of the 
Odyssej^ : 

“ And tlierein bath’d being temperately heat^ 

Her sovereign’s feet.” Steevbns. 

® And quench nia firy indignation,] The old copy — this 
fiery indignation. This phrase is from The New Testament, 
Hcb. X. 27 a certain fearful looking-for of judgment, and 
fiery indignation — Steevkns. 

W 0 should read either “ it» fiery,” or “ hk fiery indignation.’^ 
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Even in tlie matter of mine innocence : 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d iron? 
An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him ; no tongue, but 
Hubert’s.^ 

lliih. Come forth. [Stamps* 

Re-Enter Attendants^ with Cord, Irom^ ^c. 

Bo as I bid you do. 

ArtL 0, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes 
are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
Hub, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him 
here. 

Arth, Alas, what need you be so boist’rous- 
rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 


The late reading was probably an error of the press. His is most 
in Sliakspeare’s style. M, Mason. 

By “ this liry indignation,” however, he might mean, — ‘ the 
indignation thm produced by the iron being made red-hot for such 
nil inhuman piii*posc.’ Malone. 

® I would not have believ’d no tongue, but Hubert’s.] The old 
copy, and some of our modern editors, read : 

“ I would not liave believ’d him ; no tongue but Hubert’s.” 

The truth is, that the transcriber, not understanding the power 
of the two negatives not and (which are usually employed, not 
to affirm, but to deny more forcibly,) intruded the redundant pro- 
noun him. As you like it, affords an instance of the phraseology 
1 have defended : 

ATor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt.” Steevens. 

Mr. Steeven’s former note on this passage is worth preserva- 
tion. “Shakspearo probably meant this lino to be broken off im- 
perfectly ; tlius ; 

^ “I would not have believ’d him ; no tongue but Hubert’s--.” 

Tho old reading is, however, sense.” Boswell, 
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Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly ; 

Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub, Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 
1 Attend. 1 am best pleas’d to be from such a 
deed. \]^,xeunt Attendants. 

Arih, Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart : — 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Huh. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your .eyes. 

Arth. 0 heaven ! — that there were but a mote 
in yours 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand’ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then, feeling what small things arc boist’rous there. 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your 
tongue. 

Arih. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of 
tongues 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert ! 


^ — a MOTE in yonrs,] The old copy reads moth. 

Moth, was merely the old spelling of mote. In the passage 
quoted from Hamlet, the word is spelt moth in the original copy, 
as it is here. So also, in the preface to Lodge’s Incarnate Devils 
of the Age, 4to. 1596 : “ — they arj in the airo, like atomi in sole 
mothes in the eonne. See also norio’s Italian Diet. 1598 : 

“ Festucco.— A moi\ a little beam.” 

So, in Hamlet : 

“ A mote it is, to trouble the mind’s eye.” 

A mote is a small particle of straw or chaff. It is likewise used 
by old writers for an atom. Malohe. 
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Or, Hubefrt, if you will, cut out my tongue*, 

So I may keep mine eyes ; O, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Iluh. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with 
grief”. 

Being create for comfort, to be us’d 
In undeserved extremes : See else yourself ; 

There is no malice in this burning coaP; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Artlu And if you do, you will but make it 
blush, 

And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 

And, like a dog that is compell’d to fif^ht, 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on®. 


“Or, Hilbert if you will, cut out iny tongue,] This is accord- 
ing to nature. We iinagino evil so great as tlmt which is near 
ns. Johnson. 

3— tlio fire is dead with grief, &c.] The sense is : the 
being not to hurt, but to comfort^ dead wiih grief for 

finding itscll; used in acts of cruelty, wliicli, being iniiOQcnt, 1 have 
not desei'ved. Johnson. 

* There is no malice in this burning coal ;] Dr. Grey says, 
that “ no malice in a burning coal” is certainly absurd, and that 
M'c should read : 

There is no malice buming in this coal.” Steevens. 

Dr. Grey’s remark on this passage is an hypcrcriticism. The 
coal was still burning, for Hubert says, “ He could revive it w'ith 
his breath but it had lost, for n time, its power of injuring, by 
the abatement of its heat. M. Mason. 

Yet in defence of Dr. Grey’s remark it may be said, ibat Arlbur 
imagined “ that the coal was no longer burning,” allhough Hu- 
bert tells him afterwards “ that it was not so far extinguished, but 
that be could revive it with his breath.” Boswell. 

® — TARRE him on.] i, e. stimulate, set him on. Supposed to 
he derived from ropdrlw excito. The word occurs again in Ham- 

16 
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All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
Tliat mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note, for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hxib, Well, see to live®; I will not touch thine 
eyes 

For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 

Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. 0, now you look like Hubert ! all this 
while 

You were disguised. 

Huh, Peace : no more. Adieu ; 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 

Vll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not ofl^end thee. 

A7'th. • 0 heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub, Silence ; no more : Go closely in wi^ ine^; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. * [JSxeunt 


let : “ — and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them on to con- 
troversy.” Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

“ Pride alone must tarre tho mastiffs on.” Steevens. 

Mr, Home Tooke derives it from Tyran. A. S. exacerbare, 
initare. Boswell. 

® — SEE to live ;] “ See to live” means only — ‘ Continue to 

enjoy the means of life.* Steeveks. 

I believe the author meant — “ Well, live, and live with tho 
means of seeing that is, * witee your eyes uninjured.’ Malone. 

’’ — Go closely in with mo ;] i, o. secretly, privately. So, 
in Albumaz:ir, 1610, Act III. Sc. I. : 

“ I’ll entertain him here ; mean while, steal you 
Closely into the room,” &c. 

Again, in The Atheist’s Tragedy, 1612, Act IV. Sc. 1. : 

“ Enter Fiisco closely. 

Again, in Sir Henry Wotton’s Parallel : That when he was 
free from restraint, he should closely tako an out lodging at Green- 
wich,” Rbed. 
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SCENE II. 

The Same. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Enter King John^ crowned ; Pembroke, Salisbury y 
and other Lords. The King takes his State. 

K. John. Here once again we sit, once again 
crown’d 

And look’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Pem. This once again, but that your highness 
pleas’d, 

Was once superfluous® : you were crown’d before, 
And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off ; 

The faiths of men ne’er stained with revolt ; 

Fresh expectation troubled not the land, 

With any long’d-for change, or better state. 

Sal. Therefore, to be possess’d with double 
pomp, 

To guard a title that was rich before \ 


8 — once AGAIN crown’d,] Old copj' — against. Corrected in the 
fourtli folio. Malone. 

® This once again, 

Was once superfluous :] This one time more was one time more 
than enough. Johnson. 

It should be remembered, that King Jolii^was at present crowned 
for the fourth time. Stebvens, 

John’s second coronation was nt Canterbury, in the year 1201. 
He was crowned a tliird time, at the same place, after the inurder 
of his nephew, in April, 1202 ; probably with a view of confirming 
his title to the throne, his competitor no longer standing in his way. 
Malone. 

^ To GUARD a title that was rich before,] To guards is io fringe. 

Johnson. 

Rather, to ornament with a border, or lace. 

See Measure for Measure, vol. ix. p. 105, ii. 6. Malone. 

So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

** give him a livery 

More guarded than this fellows.” Stebvens. 
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To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

Pern, But that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told “ ; 

And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 

Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sal, In this, tlie antique and well-noted fiice 
Of plain old form is much disfigured : 

And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about ; 
Startles and frights consideration ; 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 

For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. 

Pern, When workmen strive to do better than 
well, 

They do conf(.)und their skill in covetousness * : 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault, 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 

As patches, set upon a little breach, 


* — as an ancient tale new told ;] Had Shakspeare been a di- 
ligent examiner o! liis own compositionH, he would not so stjon 
have repeated an idea which ho had first put into the mouth of the 
Dauphin : 

“ Life ib UH tedious as n twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 

Mr. Malone has a remark to the same tendency. Steevens. 

® They do confound their skill in covetousness ;] i. e. not by 
tlicir avarice, but in an eager emulation, an intense desire of ex- 
celling, as in Henry V. : 

“ But if it be a sin to covet honouTy 
I am the most offending soul alive.” Theobald. 

So, in our author^e 103d Sonnet : 

“ Were it not sinful then, striving to mend. 

To mar the subject that before was well ?” 

Again, in King Lear : 

“ Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well.” Malon*. 
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Discredit more in hiding of the fault^, 

Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

SaL To this effect, before you were new-crowned, 
We breath’d our counsel : but it pleas'd your high- 
ness 

To overbear it ; and we are all well pleas'd ; 

Since all and every part of what w’^e would'\ 

Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 

K. John. Some reasons of this double corona- 
tion 

I have possess’d you with, and think them strong ; 
And more, more strong, (when lesser is my fear,) 
I shall indue you with® : Mean time, but ask 
Wliat you would have reform’d, that is not well ; 
And well sliall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Pern. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of 
these, 

To sound the purposes^ of all their hearts,) 


* — in hiding of tho fault,] Fault means blemish, 

Strrvrns 

« Since all and every part of what wc would,] Since the whole and 
each particular part of our wishes, &c. Malone. 

Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possessMyou with, and think them strong; 

And more, more strong, (when lesser is my fear,) 

I shall indue you with :] Mr. Theobald reads— “ the lesser 
is my fear)’* which, in the following note, Dr. Johnson has attempt- 
ed to explain Steeyens. 

I have told you Borne reasons, in my opinion Birong^ and shall 
tell more, yet stronger / for tho stronger my reasons are, the less is 
my fear of your disapprobation. This seems to be the meaning. 

Johnson 

“ And more, more strong, {wheyi lesser is my fear,) 

I shall indue yon with The first folio reads : 

(then lesser is my fear.”) 

The true reading is obvious enough : 

» (taken lesser is my fear).” Tyrwiiitt. 

I have done this emendation the justice to place it in the text. 

St E EVENS. 

^ To sound the purposes—] To to the desires 

of all those. Johnson. 
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Both for myself and them, (but, chief of all, 

Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their beat studies,) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur ; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument, — 

If what in rest you have, in right you hold, 

Why then your fears, (wliich, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong,) should move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman®, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise® ? 


* If, what in BEST you have, in you hold, 

Why THEN your fcai-H, (which, as they say, nttond 
Tlie steps of wrong,) should move you to mew up 
Yonr tender kinsman, &C.3 Perhaps wo should read ; 

“If, what in wrest you have, in right you hold 

i. e. if what you possesa by an act of seizure or violence, &c. 

So again, in this play : 

“The imminent decay of wrested pomp.” 

Wrest is a substantive used by Spenser, and by our author in 
Troilus and Cressida. Steevenb. 

Tlie emendation proposed by Mr. Steevena is its own vouchor. 
If then and shmld change places, and a mark of interrogation be 
placed after exercise, the full sense of the passage will be restored. 

» Henley. 

Mr. Steeven’s reading of wrest is better tlian his explanation. 
If adopted, the meaning must be — “If what you posses, or have 
in your linnd, or grasp.” Ritson. 

It is evident that tlic words should and then have changed their 
places. M. Mason. 

The construction is — If yon have a good title to what you now 
quietly possess, why then should your fears move you,” &c. 

Malone. 

Perhaps tin's question is clliptically expressed, and means — 

“ Why then is it that your fears should move you,” &c. 

Steevenb. 

® — good exercise ?] In the middle ages, the whole education 
of princes and noble youths consisted in martial exercises, &c. 
Til esc could not be easily had in a prison, were mental improve- 
ments might have been afforded as well as any where else, but 
this sort of education never entered into the thoughts of our active, 
warlike, but illiterate nobility. Percy. 
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That the time’s enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 

That you have bid us ask liis liberty ; 

Which for our goods we do no further ask, 

Than whereupon our weal, on your depending. 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 

K. John. Let it be so ; I do commit his youth 
Enter Hvhert. 

To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you ? 
Eem. Tliis is the man should do the bloody 
deed ; 

He show’d his warrant to a friend of mine : 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much-troubled breast ; 
And I do fearfully believe, ’tis done. 

What we so fear’d he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpose and his consciehce ^ , 


' Between his purpose and his conscienee,] Between his 
coTijtcioxisnem of guilt, and his design to conceal it by fair profess 
sions. Johnson. 

Rather, between the criminal act that he planned and com- 
manded to bo executed, and the reproaches of his conscience 
consequent on the execution of it. So, in Coriolanus : 

“ It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot. " 

We have nearly tho same expressions aftenvards : 

*‘Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, (in John’s own 
person) 

“Hostility, and civil tumult, reigns 
JJetween mg cunscience and mg cousin's death'' Malone* 
Tho pwpoae of the king, which Salisbury alludes to, is that of 
putting Arthur to death, which he considers as not yet accom- 
plished, and therefore supposes that there might still be a con- 
vict, in the King's mind — 

“ Between his^^arpose and his conscience,’* 

Bo, when Salisbury sees the dead body of Arthur, he says — 

“ It is tho shameful work of Hubert’s baud ; 

The practice and the purpose of the king.” M. Masov. 
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Like heralds ^twixt two dreadful battles set’ : 

His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pern. And, when it breaks®, I fear, will issue 
thence 

The foul corruption of a sweet child’s death. 

K. John, We cannot hold mortality’s strong 
hand : — 

Good lords, although my will to give is living. 

The suit wliich you demand is gone and dead : 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas’d to-night. 

SaL Indeed, we fear’d, his sickness was past 
cure. 

Pern. Indeed, we heard how near his death he 
w'as. 

Before the child himself felt he was sick : 

This must be answer’d, either here, or hence. 

IC John, Why do you bend such solemn brows 
on me ? 

Think you, I bear the shears of destiny ? 

Have 1 commandment on the pulse of life ? 

SaL It is the apparent foul-play ; and ’tis shame. 
That greatness should so grossly offer it: 

So thrive it in your game ! and so farewell. 

Pern, Stay yet, lord Salisbury; I’ll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 

His little kingdom of a forced grave. 

That blood, which ow’d the breath of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while ! 


2 Like herakls ’twixt two dreadf d battlea set :] But heralds 
are not planted, I prosumo in the midst betwixt two lines of 
battle; though they, and trumpets, aro often sent over from 
party to party, to propose teniis, demand a parley, &c. I have 
therefore ventured, to read. — sent. Theobald. 

is not iixedy but only placed; heralds must be 9 tt between 
battles, in the order to be sent between them. Johnson. 

® And, when it breaks,] This is but an indelicate metaphor 
taken from an imposthumated tumour. Johnson. 
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This must not be thus borne : this will break out 
To all our sorrows, and ere long, I doubt. 

[Exeunt Lords. 

K. John. Thjey burn in indignation ; I repent ; 
There is no sure foundation set on blood ; 

No certain life acliiev’d by others' death. 

Enter a Messenger. 

A fearful eye thou hast ; Where is that blood, 

That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 
rour down thy weather : — How goes all in france ? 
Mess. From France to England — Never such a 
power 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land ! 

Tlie copy of your speed is learn’d by them ; 

For, when you should be told they do prepare, 

The tidings come, that they are all arriv’d. 

K. John. O, where hath our iilteiligence been 
drunk ? 

Where hath it slept®? Where is my mother’s care ? 
That such an army could be drawn in france, 

And she not hear of it ? 

Mess. My liege, her ear 

Is stopp’d with dust ; the first of April, died 
Your noble mother : And, as I hear, my lord, 

The lady Constance in a frenzy died 

Three days before : but this from rumour’s tongue 

I idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not. 


* From Franco to England.] The King nsks how all goes in 
France^ the Messenger catches tho word goesy and answers, that 
whatever is in Franco goes now into England. Johnson. 

® 0, where hath our intelligence been nnuNK ? 

Where hath it slept ?] So, in Macbeth : 

“ Was tho hope rlrunk ^ ^ ^ 

Wherein you drest yourself ? hath it slept since ? ” 

Malone. 

17 
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ACT TV. 


WO 

K. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion ! 
0, make a league with me, till I have pleas’d 
My discontented peers ! — ^What ! mother dead ? 
How wildly then walks my estate in France® ! — 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv’st out, are landed here ? 
Mess. Under the Douphin. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter of Pomfrei. 

K. John. Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings. — Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings ? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Bast. But, if you be afeard to hear the worst, 
Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 

K. John. Bear with me, cousin ; for I was 
amaz’d’ 

Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood ; and can give audience 
To any tongue, -speak it of what it will. 

Bast. How I have sped among the clergymen, 
The sums I have collected shall express. 

But as I travel!’ d hither through the land, 

I find the people strangely fantasied ; 

Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams ; 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear : 


• How WILDLY then walks my estate in France I] So, in 
one of the Taston Lettere, vol. iii. p. 99 : ‘‘ The country of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk stand right wildly'' Steevens. 

i. e. How ill my affairs go in France I— The verb, to walk, is 
used with great licence by old writers. It often means, to go, 
to move. So, in the Continuation of Ilerding’s Chronicle, 1543 : 

Evil words toalke far,” Again, in Fenner’s Compter’s Com- 
monwealth, 1618 : “ The keeper, admiring he could not hear his 
prisoner’s tongue walk all this while,” &c. Malone. 

^ —I was amaz’d — ] i. e. stunned, confounded. So, in 
Cymbelino : — I am amaz'd with matter.” Again, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, vol. viii. p. 200. 

** You do ama«6 her : hear the truth of it.” Steivbns. 
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And here’s a prophet that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 

To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes; 
That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 

Your highness should deliver up your crown. 

K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst 
thou so ? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out 
so. 

K. John. Hubert, away with him ; imprison him ; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 

I sliall yield up my crown, let him be hang’d. 
Deliver him to safety and return, 

For I must use thee. — 0 my gentle cousin, 

[ P;:eit Hubert^ with Peter. 

Hear’st thou the news abroad, who are arrived ? 
Baet The French, my lord ; men’s mouths are 
full of it : 

Besides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled lire,) 

And other's more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say \ is kill’d to-night 
On your suggestion. 


® And here'a a prophet,] Tliis man waa a hermit in great 
repute with tlio coiniiioii people. Notwithatamling tlie event is 
said to have fallen out as he had j^ropliesied, the poor fellows was 
inhumanly dragged at horses’ tails through the streets of War- 
hatn, and, together with his son, who appears to have been even 
more innocent than his father, hanged afterwards upon a gibbet. 
See liolinshcd’s Cbroniclc, under the year 1213. Doucfi. 

See A. of Wyntown’s Cronykil, b. vii. cli. viii. v. 801, &c. 

Steevens. 

Speed ( History of Great Britain, p. 499, ) ©bservesj that he 
[Peter the llennit] was suhoriied by the Pope’s legate, tho 
French king, and the Barons for this purpose. Grey. 

® Deliver him to safety,] That is, “ Give him into safe cus- 
tody.” Johnson. 

^ —WHO, they say,] Old copy— Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 
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K. John. Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies : 

I have a way to win their loves again ; 

Bring them before me. 

Ba.'it. I will seek them out. 

Jv. John. Nay, but make haste ; the better foot 
before. 

0, let me have no subject enemies. 

When adverse foreigners affi’ight my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion ! — 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels ; 

And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
Bast. The spirit of the tune shall teach me 
speed. [Exit. 

K. John. Speke like a spriteful noble gentle- 
man. — 

Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers ; 

And be thou die. 

Mess. With all my heart, my liege. 

[ Exit. 

K. John. My mother dead ! 

Re'Cnter Hubert. 

Hub. My lord,*they say, five moons were seen 
to-night 

Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wond’rous motion. 

K. John. Five moons ? 

Hub. Old men^ and beldams, in the streets 

Do prophecy upon it dangerously ; 


2 — f5vo moons were seen to-night, &c.] Tliis incident is 
mentioned by few of our historians. I have met with it no where 
but in Matthew of Westminster and Polydoro Virgil, with a small 
alteration. Grey. 

This incident is likewise mentioxied in the old King John. 

Stkevjsns. 
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Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 

And he, that speaks, doth gripe the hearer’s wrist; 
Whilst he, that hears, makes fearful action. 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes*. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet'*), 


2 Aik 3 he, that speaks, cloth gripe the hearer’s wrist ; ] This 
dcfioriptioii iriay be compared with a spirited passage io Edward IH 
Capell's Prolusions, p. 75 : 

“ Our men with open mouths, and staring eyes 
Look on eacli other, as they did atterfd 
Each others words, and yet no creature speaks; 

A tongiie-ty’d fear hath made a midnight hour, 

And speeches sleep through all the waking regions.” 

Malone. 

* — slippers, (which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thnist upon contrary feet,)] The following notes 
aflord a curious specimens of the difficulties which may arise 
from the fluctuations of fashion. What has called foith antiquarian 
knowledge of so many learned commentators is again become the 
common practice at this day. Boswell. 

I know not how the commentators understand this important 
passage, which, in Dr. Warhurton’s edition, is marked as eminently 
beautiful, and, on the whole, not without justice. But Shakspearo 
seems to have confounded tlio man’s shoes with his gloves. He 
that is frighted or hurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, 
but cither shoo will equally admit either foot. The author seems to 
be disturbed by the disorder which ho describes. 

Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson forgets that ancient slippers miglit possibly bo 
very different from inodorn ones. Scott, in Jiis Discoverio of 
Wichcraft, tells iia: “He that recciveth a mischance, will consider 
whether he put not on his shirt wrong side outwards, or his left 
*/j.oe on his right foot'' One of the jests of Scogan, by Andrew 
Borde, is how ho defrauded two shoemakers, one of a right foot 
boot, and the other of a left foot one. And Davies, in one of his 
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Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent : 
Another lean unwash’d artificer 


Epigrams, compares a man to “ a soft-knit /lose, that serves each 
leg." Faumkr, 

In Tlie Fleirc, 1615, is the following passage : “ — This fellow 
is like your upright ehoe^ he will serve either foot.” From this 
we may infer, that some shoes could only be worn on the foot 
for which they were made. And Barrett, in his Alvearic, 1850, 
as an instance of the word wrong^ says : “ — to put on Iiis shoocs 
wrmg." Again, in A niorye Jest of a Man that was called How- 
Icglas, bl. 1. no date : “ Ilowleglas had cut all the Icthcr for the 
Iffte foote. Then when his master sawe all his lether cut for the 
lefte foote, then asked he Howleglas if there belonged not to tho 
lefte foote a right foote. Then sayd Howleglas to his maister, If 
that he had toldo that to me before, I would have cut them ; but 
an it please you I shall cut as main right nhoone unto them.” 
Again, in Frobisher’s Second Voyage for the Discoverie of Cataia, 
4to. bl. 1. 1578: “JThey also beheld (to their great maruaille) a 
dublct of canuas made after the Englishe fashion, a sliiit, a girdle, 
three shoes for contrarie feetf &c. p. 21. See also tlie Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for April, 1797, p. 280, and the plate annexed, 
figure 3. Stervens. 

See Martin’s Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
1703, p. 207 : “ The generality now only wear shoes having 
one thin sole only, ai>d shaped after the right and left foot, so 
that what is for one foot will not serve the other.” The meaning 
seems to be, that the extremities of the slioes were not round 
or square, but were cut in an oblique angle, or aslant from tlio 
great too to the little one. See likewise The Pliilosophical Trans- 
actions abridged, vol. iii. p. 432, and vol. vii. p. 23, where are 
cxliihited shoes and sandals shapeef to the feet, spreading more 
to the outside than the inside. Tollet. 

So, in Holland’s translation of Suetonius, 1606 : — if in a morning 
his shoes were put one [r. ow] wrong, and namely the left for the 
right, he held it unlucky.” Our author himself also funiishes an 
authority to the same point. Speed, in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, speaks of a left shoo. It should be remembered that tailors 
generally work barefooted : a circumstance wliich Shakspearo pro- 
bably had in his thoughts when he wrote this passage. I believe 
the word contrary, in his time, was frequently accented on tho 
second sjdlable, and that it was intended to be so accented hero. 
8o Spenser, in his Fairy Queen : 

That with the wind contrdry courses sew.” Malokb. 
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Cuts off his talc, and talks of Arthur’s death, 

K. John, Why seek’st thou to possess me with 
these fears ? 

Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur’s death ? 
Thy hand hath murder’d him : I had a mighty 
cause ^ 

To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 
Hub. Had none, my lord ® ! why, did you not 
provoke me ? 

K. John. It is the curse of kings®, to be at- 
tended 

By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life : 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis’d respect^ 

Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 
K. John. 0, when the last account ’twixt heaven 
and earth 

Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes deeds ill done ! Hadest not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 


^ — I had mighty cause — ] The old copy, moTO redundantly 
— “ I had a mighty cause.” Steevens. 

® Had none, my lord ! ] Old copy — No had. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. Malone. 

® It is the curse of kings, &c,] This plainly hints at Davison’s 
case, in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots, and so must have been 
inserted long after the first representation. Warburton. 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 
to Elizabetli by this covert apology for her conduct to Mary. 
The Queen of Scots was beheaded in 1587, some years, I believe, 
before he had produced any play on tlie stage. Malone. 

^ — advis’d respect.] i. e. deliberate consideration, reflection. 
So, in Hamlet; 

There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life.” Steevenb. 
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Quoted and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had not come into my mind : 

But, taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 

Apt, liable, to be employ’d in danger, 

I faintly broke mth thee of Arthur’s death ; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub, My lord, 

K. John, Hadst thou but shook thy head or 
made a pause, 

Wlien I spake darkly what I purposed ; 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face \ 

And bid ^ me tell my tale in express words ; 


® Quoted,] i. e. obso-ved, distinguished. So, in Ilamlct ; 

“ I am eoiTy, that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted hitny Steevens. 

See vol. iv. p, 3G(J, n. 1, Malone. 

« Hadst thou but shook thy head, &c.] There are many touches 
of nature in this conference of John with TTubert. A man engaged 
in wickedness would keep the profit to himself, and transfer tho 
guilt to his acooiiiplico. Those reproaclies, vented .against Hu- 
bei-t, are not the words of art or policy, but the eruptions of a 
mind swelling with consciousness of a crime, and desirouerof dis- 
charging its misery oi5*anotlier. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ah ipsis recessihus 
mentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly that 
line in which he says, that to have hid him tell his tale in expreM 
Words, would have struck him dumb : nothing is more certain than 
that bad men use all tho arts of fallacy upon themselves, palliate 
their actions to their own minds by gentle terms, and hide them- 
selves from their own detection in ambiguities and subterfuges. 

Johnson. 

1 Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As bid me tell my tale in express words ;] That is, such an 
eye of doubt as bid mo tell iny talc in express words. M. Mason. 

2 And bid — ] The^old copy reads — As bid. For the present 
emendation I am ani^verablc. 

Mr. Pope reads — Or bid me, &c. but As is very unlikely to have 
been printed for Or. 

As we have here As printed instead of And, so, vice versd^ in 
King Henry V, 4tu. ICOO, wo find And misprinted for As: 
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Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break 
off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in 
me : 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to 
^ name. — 

Out of my sight, arid never see me more ! 

My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav’d. 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powefs ; 
‘Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience, and my cousin’s death. 

Huh, Aijp you against your other enemies. 

I’ll make a peace betweeii^our soul jind you. 
Young Arthur is alive : This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 

Within this bosom never enter’d yet 

The dreadful motion of a murd’rous though^ 


in tbie> glorious and well foHgh ten field 
We kept together in our chivalry. hlALONB. 

in ancient language, has sometimes the power of— /or 
instance. 86, in Hamlet : 

As, stars with trains of fire,” &c. 

In the present instance it seems to mean, <ta if, ** Had you (says 
the King, speaking elliptically,) turned an eyo of doubt on niy face, 
as tfto bid me tell ihy tale in express words,” ^o. So, in Spenser's 
Fairy Queen : 

“ That with the noise it shook cm it would f aU 
i.e. as 1 have not therefore disturbed th0:^ reading. 

&riJjEVBNg. 

.« TOie dreadful motion Of a mubd’eous thought, J Nothing pan 
he falsgir than what Hilbert here says in his own vindication ; fov 
weftiid, a prkeding scene, the motion of a murd'roap 
though Jhad entered and thtt veiy deeply : and it was, 
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And you have slander’d nature in my form ; 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K. John. Doth Arthur live ? 0, haste thee to 
the peers, 

Throw this report on their incensed r^e. 

And make them tame to their obedience ! 

Forgive the comment, that my passion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 

0,' answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste : 

I cdnjure thee but slowly ; run more fast*.[.Eice«ra/. 

SCENE III. 

# 

The.Same. Before the Castle. 

Enter Arthur., on the Watts. 

Arih. The wall is high ; and yet will ! leap 
down*; 


%ith difficulty that th6 tears, the intreatios, and the innocence 
Arthur had diverted and suppressed it. Wabburton. ^ 

^ I cdnjure thee but slowly ; run more fast.] The old play ie 
divided into two parts, the first of which concludes with the King's 
despatch of Hubert on this message ; the second begins with ** Enter 
Arthur,” &c. as in the following seen#. 8tkbvbns, 

B The wall is high ; and yet I will leap down ;] Our author 
has liere followed the old plo^. In what manner Arthur was de- 
prived of his life is i^t ascertained. Matthew Paris, relating the 
event, nses the wo4f tmnuU / and, indeed, as King Philip after- 
wards pi|blicly accused Kin^ John of putting his nephew to 
death, without eitlier mentioning the manner oi it, or his accom- 
plices, we may conclude that it was conducted with impenetrable 
iiecrecy. The French historians, howeveCi sav, that John coming 
in a boat, during the night-time, to the eiastie ox &ouen| whmre m 
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Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not !•— 
There’s few, or none, do know me ; if they did. 
This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d me quite. 
I am afraid ; and yet I’ll venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away : 

As good to die, and go, as die, and stay. 

^JLewps down. 

0 me ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : — 
Heayen take my soul, and England keep my bones ! 

\pies. 

Enter Petnbroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sal. Lords, I will meet him at St. Edmund’s 
Bury : 

It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pem. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 
Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose private with me *, of the Dauphin’s love, 

Is much more general than these lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 
Scd. Or, rather then set fiwward : for ’i^will be 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or e’er we meet’. 


young princo wa» confined, ordered him to be brought forth, and 
having stabbed him, while supplicating for mercy, the King fas* 
t^ed a stone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, in or* 
der to give some colour to a report, which he afterwards caused to ' 
be spread, that the prince attempting to escape out of a window 
of the tower of the castle, fell into the river, and was. drowned. 

MaloNB. 

* 

• Whose private, Ac.] i. e. whose private account of the Dau- 
phin's affection to our cause is much more ample than the letters. 

Pop®. 

^ —OB e’bb we meet.] This phrase, so Jlequent in our old 
writers, is not well understood. Or is here the same as i,e. , 
h^pre, and should be written (as it is still pronounced in Shrop- 
shire) ore. There the common people use it often.* ^us, they say, 
Ore to-morrow^ for ere or hefcrt tQ-mrrow, The addition of ever, or 
e'er, is merely argumentative* 
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Enter tite Bastard. 

Bast Once more to-day well met, distemper'd* 
lords I 

The by me, requests your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hath dispossess’d himself of us ; 

We'will not line his thin bestained cloak 

With our pure honours, nor attend the foot. 

That leaves the print of blood wheree’er it walks; 

Return, and tell him so ; we know the worst. 

Bast Whate’er you think, good words, I think, 
were best. . 

Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason 
no^. 


That or has the full sense of hefore, and that e’er, when joined 
with it, is merel;^ augmentative, is proved from innumerable pas< 
sagos in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs simply without e’er 
and must bear that sigoification. Thus, in the old tragedy of 
Master Arden of f^vershara, 1599, quarto, (attributed by some, 
though falsely, to Shakspeare,) the wife says : 

** He shall be murdered or the guests come in.’* 

Sig. H. iii. b. Parct, 

So, in All for Mone;irf 9Jt old Morality, 1574 : 

“ I could sit in the cold a good while I swear, 

Or I would be weary sudi suitors to hear " 

Agaih, in Every Man, another Moralitv, no date : 

“ As, or we departe, thou shalt know.” 

^ Again, in the interlude of The Disobedient Child, bl. I. no date : 

“ To send for vicfuals or I came away.” 

That or should be written ore I am by no means convinced. 
The vulgar pronunciation of a particular county ought not to be 
received as a general guide, is nearer the Swn primitive 
6TB£T£SS. 

* distemper’d — ] i. e. ruffiecF, out of hnmotir« in 
Haad^ ; 

** --in his retirement marvellous disten^er^d.** 

STBsme, 

* — DOW.] To rsosofi, in Shakspearei is not so often 
to arffu€f iu to talk. Johnson. 

^ 6o, in Coriolamip : 

** — - ..region with fellow 

Before you punish him.” ISrsiTinn 
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Bast. But there is little reason in your grief ; 
Therefore, ’twere reason, you had manners now. 
Bern. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 

Bast, 'Tis true ; to hurt his master, no man 
else\ 

S(d. This is the prison ; What is he lies here ? 

\Semg Arihut. 

Pm. 0 death, made proud with pure and 
princely beauty ! 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, 'as hating what himself hath done, 
Doth lay it open, to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doom’d this beauty to a 
grave, 

Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal, Sir Richard, what think you ? Have you 
beheld *, 

Or have you read, or heard ? or could yon think*? 
Or do you almost think, although you see, 

That you do see ? could thought, without this ob- 
ject, 

Form such another ? This is the very top, 

The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 

Of murder’s arms : this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the. vilest stroke. 

That ever wall-eyed wrath*, or staring rage. 
Presented to the tears of soR remorse. 


1 —no KAN else.] Old copy— no manV. Corrected by the editor 
of the second folio. Malone. 

* Have tou beheld.] Old dopy — “You hare,” Ac. Corrected 
by the editor of the third folio, malonb. 

* Or have you read, or heard? Ac.] Similar interrogatories hare 
^ been i^ady urged by the Dauphin, Act III. Sc. IV. : 

“ —Who hath op Aeord, 

Of any kindred action like to this V Stbeveks. 

* — WALL-ETED wrAth,] So, in Titus Andronicus, Lucius, address- 
ing hixneelf to Aaron the Moor : 

'*! Sayr Vidave.” Stebybes. 
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Pmb. All murders past do stand excus’d imthis : 
And this, so sole, and so unmatchable, 

Shall give a holiness, a purity, 

To the yet unbegotten sin of times* ; 

And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exam|)led by this heinous spectacle. 

• Bast. It is a damned and a bloody work ; 

The graceless action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand? — 

We had a kind of light, what would ensue : 

It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand ; 

The practice, and the purpose, of the king, — 

From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 

And breathing to his breathless excellence 
• The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world*, 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 

Tin I have set a glory to this hand. 


■4 

8 —of TIMES;] That is, of all future times. So, in King 
Heniy V. : 

By custom and the ordinance of times'' 

Again, in the Bape of Lucrece : 

For now against himself he sounds his doom, 

That through the length of times he stands disgrac’d.” 

Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors more elegantly read — sins 
of time / out the peculianties of Shakspeare’s diction oughV ^ 
apprehension, to be faithfully preserved, Malons, 

1 follow Mr. Pope, whose reading is justified by a line in the ce- 
lebrated soliloquy of Hamlet : 

« For who would bear the whips and scorns qf time f" 

Again, by another in this play of King John. 

I am not glad that such a sore of Stbevbns. 

• —a holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures qf the world-,] This is a copy of 
the vows made in the ages of superstition mid duvidry. 

JCOBITBOK. 
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By giving it the worship of revenge 

Pern. ^ Big. Our souls religiously confirm thy 

words. 


Enter Hubert. 

Hvb. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you. 


^ Till I have set a atoRT to this HAND, 

By giving it the worship of revenge. ] The worship^ is the 
dignity^ the honour,. We still worshipful of magistrates, 

Johnson. 

I think it should be — a •glory to this head ^ pointing to tlm 
dead prince, and using the word worship in its common accepta- 
tion. A glory is a frequent tenn : 

“ Round a quaker’s beaver cast a glory f 
says Mr. Pope ; the solemn confirmation of the other lords seems 
to require this sense. The late Mr. Gray was much pleased with 
this correction. Farmer. 

The old reading seems right to me, and means, — ‘*till I have 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving ^t the honour of 
revenge for so foul a deed.'* GU^ vaemB splmdor and magni- 
ficence in St Matthew, vi. 29. So, in Markham’s Husbandry, 
1631, P. 353 : “ But if it be where the tide is scant, and doth 
no more but bring the river to a glory f i. e. fills the banks with- 
out overflowing. So, in Act II. Sc. 11. of this play^ : 

“0, two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in.” 

A thought almost similar to the present, occurs in Ben Johnson’s 
Catiline, who. Act IV. Sc. IV. says to Cethegus : “When we 
meet again we’ll sacrifice to liberty. Cet, And rwenge. That 
we may praise onr hands once !” i. e. 0 1 that we may set a 
glory y or procure honour and praise, to our ha/ndSy which are the 
lustmments of action. Tollbt. 

I believe, at repeating these lines, Salisbury should take hold 
of the hand of Arthur, to which he promises to pay the worship 
of revenge. M. Mason, 

I think the old reading the true one. In the next Act we have 
the following lines ; 

« 1 will not return. 

Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised.” 

^e following passage in Troilus and Cressida is decisive in 
support of the old reading : 

“-— 7 - — Jove let .®neas live, 

If to my mofd his fate be not the glory y 
Ak thousand complete courses of the sun.” MLslons. . 
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Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal. 0, he is bold, and blushes not at death : — 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

I am no villain. 

Sal. Must I rob the law ? 

I^Drawtnff Ais sword. 

Bast, Your sword is bright, sir ; put it up 
again^ 

Sal. Not till I sheath it in a murderer’s skin. 
Hub. Stand back, Lord Salisbury, stand back, I 

By heaven, 1 think, my sword’s as sharp as yours : 
I would not have you, lord,,forget yourself, 

Nor tempt the danger of my true defence*; 

Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Biff. Out, dunghul ! dar’st thou brave a noble- 
man ? 

H^. Not for my life; but yeti dare defend 
My innocent life against an Emperor. . 

Sal. Thou art a murderer. 

Htd). Do not prove me so ; 

Yet, I am none*: Whose tongue soe’er speaks 
false, 

Not tri^ speaks ; who speaks not truly, lies. 
^emb. Out him to pieces. 

Bast. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulcon- 
bridge. 


* Your sword is bririit, sir; put it up again,] L e. lest it 
lose its brightness. in Othello : 

" “ Keep up your bnght swords ; for the dew will rust them.* 

Malonk. 

® true defence;] Jlonett defence; defence in a good cows. 

Johnson. 

^ Do not prove me so ; 

Yet, I am none :] Do not make me a murderer, by com- 
pelling me to kill you \ I omhUktrio not a murdeiei^ 
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BcLst, Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 

Or tea|^ thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
strike tnee dead. Put up thy sword betime 
Or ril so maul you and your toasting-iron*, 

That you shall think the devil is come from hell*. 
Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon- 
bridge ? 

Second a villain, an^a murderer ? 

Huh. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kill'd this prince ! 

Hub. Tis not an hour since left him well : 

I honour’d him, I lov’d him ; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life’s loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without such rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
•Like rivers of remorse^ and innocency. 

Away, with me, all you whose souls*abhor 
The uncleanly savours of u slaughter-house ; 

For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there ! 
Bern: There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

[Emunt Lords. 


^ 

your TOASTING-IEON,] The same thought is found in King 
Henry V. ; ‘U dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron. It is a simple one, but what though ? it will toast cheese.'^ 

Again, in Fletcher’s Woman’s Prize, or the Tamer tamed : 

« -dart ladles, toasting irons. 

And tongs, like thunder-bolts.” Steeyens. 

• That you shall think the devil rs comb from hell.] Bo, in the 
ancient MS. romance of The Sowdon of Babyloyne : 

^VAnd saide thai werno men 
But dsEs/is Steeveks. 

^ Like riven of Bbmobsb—] Emorse here, as almost, every 
when in tlieie playS| End the eontemporary books, signifies pity. 

Malone. 

19 
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Bast, Here’s a goo^ world 1— Knew you of this 
fair wore ? 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death. 

Art thou damn’d Hubert. 

Svb. Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast. Ha ! I’ll tell thee what ; 

Thou art damn’d as black — ^nay, nothing is so 
black ; 

Thou art more deep damn’d Ihan prince Lucifer" : 
There is not yet tjo ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child". 

Hvtb. Upon my soul, 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair, 

And, if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
A beam to hapg thee on ; or would’st thou drown 
thyself^, 

Put but a little water in a spoon, 


* Thou art more deep damn’d thto prince Lndfer ;] So, in the 
old play : 

“ ftell, Hubert, trust me, all the plagues of hell 
Hangs on performance of this damned deed ; 

This seal, the warrant of the body’s bliss, 

Hnsureth Satan chieftain of thy souL” Malone. 

® There is not yet, &c,] I remember once to hdye met with a 
book, printed in the time of Henry VIII. (which Shak^are pos- 
sibly might have seen,) where we are told that-the derormity of 
the condemned in the other world, is exactly proportioned to the 
degrees of their guilt. The author of it observes how difficult it 
would be, on this account, to distinguish between Belzebub and 
Judas Iscariot. Steevens. 

^ — drown thtsblf.]. Perhaps— is an inteipolation. It 
certainly spoils the measure ; and drown \% elsewhere pur 

author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard : 

^‘ijiood lord, mothought, what pais it was to 

eXEBTlHS. 
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And it shall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle sucfl a villain up. — 

I do 'suspect thee very grievouslj’^. 

Huh. K I in act, consent, or sin of thought 
Be' guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous’clay, 

Let hell wants pains enough to torture me I 
I left him well. 

Bast Go, bear him in thine arms. — 

I am amaz’d*, methinks ; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 
How easy dost thou take ^ England up 1 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty. 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 
To tug and scamble*, and to part by . the teeth 
The unowed interest' of proud-swelling state. 
Now, for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty, 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry ^rest, 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace : 

Now powers from home, and discontents at 
home. 

Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits’ 

( As doth a raven on a sick-fellen beast, ) 

# 

® I am amaz’d,] i. e. con/oMwfoc?. So, Ki^g John, p. 1305 
says ; 

“ 1 was amm^d 

Undor the tide,” Stebvens. 

• To tug and scamble,] So, in K. Henry V. Sc, I. : 

“ But that the icambling and unqiet time.” 

SmabU and MrcmhU have the same meaning. See note on 
the passage quoted. Stekveks. 

^ The DNOWED interest— ] i. e. the interest which has no 
proper owner to claim it. Steevens. * 

^at is, the interest whicSs not at this moment legally pos- 
by any one, however rightfully entitled to it. On the 
death of Arthiir, the to m Enjflish crown devolved to his 
sister/ JSeanor, IdALoNfl. 
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The imminent decay wrested pomp*. 

Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture* can 
Hold out this tempiat. Bear away that child,' 
And follow me with speed ; I’ll to the king ; 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 

[Exemt. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

The Same. A Boom in the Palace. 

Enter King John, Pandtdph with the Crown, and 
AUendanta. 

K. John. Thus have 1 3 delded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand. * Take again » 

[Giving John the Crown. 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 

Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K. John. Now keep ;^ur holy word ; go meet 
the French; 

And fro^ his holiness use all your power 
To stop thei^ marches, ’fore we are inflam’d*, 


^ The imminent decay of WBB6TSD POMP.] WtUkd pomp is 
greatness obtaihed by tnoUn^. JOHUSOK. 

Rather, greatness wrested from its poisessor. ITalqhb. 

and oiNCnmE— 3 The old (Jopy readi^eAiar, prpl^lj 
foTceinture. Fr. &rBBVBNS. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Malcwb. 

^ — use all pur power ^ , 

To Stop their marchss, ’foil inflam'd.] This OaniKOt 

be right, for the nation was almadj^ mnoh inflamed as it sbiild 
be, and so the Kii^ hims^ deoUies;' We shotdd fSad 
stead of /ore, and then the passage wiU fnn tlMi# : 
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Our discontented connties* do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience ; 

Swearing allegiance, and the lofe of soul, 

To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 

This inundation of mistemper’d humour 
Bests by you only to be qualified. 

Then pause not ; for the present time’s so sick, 
That present medicine must be minister’d. 

Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand, It was my breath that blew this tempest 
up, 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope : . 

But, since you are a gentle convertite®, 


«* use all your power. 

To stop their marched for we are inflamM ; 

Our discontented oounties do revolt,” &c. M. Mason. 

® — counties^] Perhaps comHeSy in the present instance, do 
not mean the divisionB of a kingdom, but hrdiy noHlityy as in Borneo 
and Juliet, Mjbh Ado About frothing, &o. Steevons. 

^ — a gentle convertite,} A eomerHto is a convert. So, in 
Marlow's Jew of Malta, 1633 : 

Gov, Wliy, Barabas, wiU thou be christened ? 

Bar, No, govemour ; I’ll be no comertite,^'* Steevbns. 

The same expression occurs in As You Like It, where Jaques, 
speaking of the young Duke, says : 

“There is much matter in these convertites,'^ 

In both these places the word cmvertite means a repenting sinner.; 
not, as Steevons says, a convert y by which, in ^ language of the 
present time, is meant a person who changes fUm one religion to 
another ; in which sense the word can neither apply to Kin^ John, 
or to Duke Frederick : In the sense I have given it, it will apply 
to both. M. Mason. 

A convcrHU (a word often used by our old writers, where we 
should now use coweri) signified either one converted to the 
fait\ or one reclaimed from worldly pursuits, and devoted to 
|>eniteiioe and religion* 

Mr. M. Maeon says, a wmtffHtc oannot mean a emmi be* 
cause the latter word, “ in the language of the preeent lime, 
meaps a person that mumgai team oM religion to another.” But 
the question is, not' what is rthe language of the present time, 
hut what was the language of Bhakspeare's age. Marlow uses 
the word convertite exactly in the sense now affixed to sonbera 
John, who had in tike dormer part of this play asserted, in very 
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My tongue shall hush a^ain this storm of war, 

And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension%ay, remember well, 

Upon your oath of service to the pope, 

Go I to make the French lay down their arms. 

[Exit 

K* John. Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the 
prophet 

Say, that, before Ascension-d^ at noon, 

My crown I should give off ? Even so I have : 

I did suppose, it should be on constraint ; 

But, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds 
out, ^ 

But Dover castle : London hath receiv’d, 

Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles^will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy ; ^ 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would ncj^my lords return to me 
£^ain, 

After they neard young Arthur was alive ? 


strong terms, tlll^Bnpremacy of the king of England in all eccle- 
siastical matters, and told Pandulph that he had no reverence for 
“the Pope, or hia waufy’d authority, ” having now made his 
peace with the “ AoZy church” and resigned his crown to 4he 
Pope's representative, is considered by the legate as one newly 
converted to the true faith, and very properly styled by him a 
eonvertite. The same term, in the second sense aWe^xnentioned, 
is applied to the usurper, Duke Erederick, in As You Like It, 
^ bn his having “ put on a religious life, and thrown into neglect the 
pompous court : " 

-At of these cohvirtUes 


There is much ma^r to be heard, and learh'd*'* 

So, in The Bape of Lucrece : 

“ He ^enoe departs a 
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Bast They found him dead, and cast into the 
streets ; ^ 

An empty casket, where the je#el of life^ ^ 

By some damned hand was robbed and ta^en away. 
John. That villain Hubert told me, he did 
live. 

Bast So, on my soul, he did, for aught he 
knew. 

But wherefiro do you droop ? whjr look you sad ? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; 

Let not the world see fear, and sad distrust, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 

Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threat’ner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution®. 

Away, and glister like the god of war, 

When he ^ptendeth'to become the field® : 

Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 

What shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there SiiNid make him tremble 
there ? 

O, let it not be said 1 — ^Forage, and rurf 


^ An BMPTY CASKBT, where the jbwbl j|||fee— ] Diyden 
has transferred this image to a speech of ^totij^ in AU for love : 

“ An drclcy since the /supers gone — S tbbvbns. 
T^jie same kind of imagery is employed in King Biohard II. ; 

. ** A jeml in a ton^times-barr^d-np chut 

Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast.** Malone. 
s .and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution.] So, in Macbeth : 

Let's briefly on manly readinm^ 

And meet f the hall together.** Malonb. 

* tb b^ome the' field :] So in Hamlet : 

Buofnu thefim,'' Stbevbns. 
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To meet displeasure further -from the doors ; 

And grapple^th him, ere he come so nigh. 

K. ^ohn. The legate of the pope hath been with 
me, , 

And I have made a happy peace with him ; 

And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast. 0 inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our la^, 

Send fair-play orders, and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce. 

To arms invasive ? shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton brave oyr fields, 

And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread*, 

And find no check ? Let us, my liege, to arms : 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said, 

They saw w&had a purpose of defence. 

A. John. Have t!^u the ordering of this present 
time. 

Bast. Awuy then, with good courage ; yeti 
know, 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe*. \Exemt. 


^---Moeking tl|||||ir wit^ liprefti),] He has the same 

image in MaoDefl^ 

Where the Norwe^an banners flout the 
And fan onr people cold,” Johnson. 

, From those two passages Mr. Gray seems to have formed the 
first stanza of his celebrated Ode : 

“ Bnjn seize thee, nithlesB king ! 

Oenfasion on thy banners wait I 
Though/emn'd by conquest's crimson wing 
They motik the air with idle state.” Maloitb. 

^ -—Away then, with good <H)Ufage ; yisft I 

Our party may w9l me^ a pi»ud«p fbej " liSt us then 
away with courage; yet I so wett^)|mow the fcunCaesst^^^n^^ 
that 1 think it may eanly happen 
mies who have more spliit than Uiemi^yM.” ionmen. ; 
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A Plain, near St. Edmund*s-Bury*. 

Enter, in arm.8, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, Pembroke, 
Bigot, and Soldiers. 

Lew. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 

And keep it safe for our remembrance : 

Return the precedent® to these lords again ; 

That, having our fair order written down, 

Both they, and we, perusing o’er these notes, 

May know wherefdre we took the sacrament, 

And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 


Dr. Johnson is, I believe, mistaken. Faulcoabridge means — 
‘for all their boasting, I know very well that our party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confident of its strength than 
theirs.’ Faulconbridge would otherwise dispirit the King, whom he 
means to animate. Stsevens. 

Yet I know, is — sHU I know. Boswell. 

* near St. Edmund’s- Burj^ I have ventured to fix the 

place of the scene here, which is Ipecified by none of the editors, 
on the following authorities. In the preceding Act, where Salisbury 
has fixed to go over to the Dauphin, he says : 

** Lords, I will meet him at St. Edmmd's-Bur^.'^ 

And Count Melun, in tliis last Act, says : 

M — and many more with me, 

Upon the altar at St. EdmuncTs-Bury ; 

Even on that altar, where we swore to you 
Dear amity, and everlasting love.” 

And it appears likewise, from The Troublesome Reign of King 
John, in two Parts, (the first jrough model of this play,) that the 
interchange of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the English barons 
was at St. Edmund'e-Bury. Theobald. 

® _the PRECEDENT, &c. 1 i.e. the rough draught of the ori- 
ginal treaty between the Dau^in and the English lords. Ihua 
(adds Mr. M. Mason) in King Richard 111. the scrivener employed 
to en^oBS the Indictment of Dol'd Hastings, says, “ tliat it took 
him Seven hours to write it, nad that the precedent was full as 
long a doing.*’ Stievens. 


20 
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Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 

A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 

To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prince, 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plater by contemn'd revolt, 

And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 

By making many : 0, it grieves my soul, 

That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker ; 0, and there, ^ 

Where honourable rescue, and defence, 

Cries out upon the name of Salisbury : 

But such is the infection of the time. 

That, for the health and physic of our right. 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong, — 

And is' t not pity, 0 my grieved friends ! 

That we, the sons and children of this isle. 

Were born to see so sad an hour as this ; 

Wherein we step after a stranger march* ** 

Upon her gentle bosom, and filhup 

Her enemies’ ranksi (I must withdraw and weep 

Upon the spot of this enforced caused) 

To grace the gentry of ajand remote, 

And follow unacquainted ’colours here ? 

What, here ? — 0 nation, that thou could’st re- 
move ! 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about®. 


• — after a stbanoeb march — ] Our author often ubcb Btrangtr 
ae an adjective. See the last scene, p. 149 : 

Swearing allegiance, ana the love of sou), 

To stranger blood, to foreira royalty.” 

So, in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, vol. v. p. 190 : 

“ To seek new friends, and stranger companies.'* 

• IfALONE. 

— the SPOT of this enforced cause,] Spot probably peans, 
lain or disgrace, M. Mason. 

So, in a former passage : 

“ To look into the ^t$ and.stains of righ||' MalOnc. 

• — Omppbth thee about,] i. e. mbrauih. So, in GojioJanu# i 

** Enter the city ; clip your wives.*’ STBBU^jfA, 
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And grapple thee’ unto a pagan shore*; 

Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to-spend it so unneighbourly’ ! 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in this ; 
And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 

Do make an earthquake of nobility. 

0, what a noble combat hast thou fought 
Between impulsion and a brave respect * ! 

Let me wipe off this honorable dew, 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks : 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 


® And ORACLE thee — ] The old copy readB--“ And crippU 
thee, Perhaps our author wrote gripple^ a word used by 

Drayton, in his Polyolbion, Song 1 ; 

“ That thrusts his gripple hand into her golden maw.” 

Our author, however, in Macbeth, has the verb— yrajjpZs : 

Grapphe thee, to the heart and love of ua— The emenda- 
tion ( as Mr. Malone observes ) was made by Mr.^Pope. 

Steevbns. 

unto a PAGAN shore;] Our author seems to have been 
thinking on the wars earned on by Christian princes in the holy 
land against the Saracens, where the united armies of France and 
England might have laid their mutual animosities aside, and 
fought in the eause of Christ, instead of fighting against brethren 
and countrymen, as Salisbury and the other English noblemen who 
had joined the Dauphin were about to do. Malone. 

* And not To-spend it so unneighbourly.] Shakspeare employs, 
in the present instance, a phraseology which he had used before 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor ; . ^ 

“ And fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean-knight.” 

To, in compositsoD with verbs, is common enough in ancient 
language. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's observations on this last passage, 
and many instances in support of his position, vol. viii. p. 164, n. 9. 

• Stbbvens. 

^ — hast THOU fought,] Thou^ which appears to have been 
accidentally omitted by the transcriber or compositor, was inserted 
by the editor of the fourth folio. Malone. 

/Between compulsion and ^ brave respect!] This, compul- 
was the necessity of a reformation in the state ; which, accord- 
tig to Salisbury^ opinion, ( who, in his speech preceding, callq it 
ah cause , ) could only be procured by foreign arms : and 

the crave retpeci was the love of ai» oooutry . W abbubton. 
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Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effusion of such manly drops, 

This shower, blown up by tempest of the souP, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 
Than had I seen the vanity top of heaven 
Figur’d quite o’er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm : 
Commend these waters to tbose baby eves, 

Then never saw the giant world enraged ; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as 
deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity, . 

As Lewis himself : — so, nobles, shall you all, 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

Enter Pandulph, attended. 

■ <► 

And even there, methinks, an angel spake* : 

Look, where the h6ly legate comes apace, 

To give ns warrant from the hand of heaven ; 
: a ^ 

* This 6HOWIB, BLOWN UP BT TEMPJEBT Of the BOIll, ] Bo, lit 
our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

This windy Ulil it blow np ratir, 

Held back, ^tB sorrow's tide — .** Malone. 

• — an angel SPAKE :T Bir T. Hanmer, and, after him, Dr, 
Warburton, read here^“ an angel' speeds" I think unnecessarily. 
The Banphia does not yet hear legate indeed, nor pretend to 
bear him ; but seeing him adran^ and concluding that he cohiea 
to animate and authorize him wHb the povrer of the ohnroh, he 
cries out, “ at the sight of this holy man, I am eUcouri^d as 2y 
the voke of m Johnson. 

^ Rather, In what Ihavi now $aidf an angel spake ; for see, the 
holy legate approaches, to give a wanrant from Ssatusn, and ibo 
name of riffht to our cause. Malone. 

This thought is far from a new one. Thus, in Gower, De Ooa* 
feseiene Am antis ; 

“ Hem thought it sowned in ber e:^ 

As thoufih that it omo/ngdl wersJ' SriEriurik 
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And on our actions set the name of right, 

With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France ! 

The next is this, — king John hath reconcil’d 
Himself to Home ; his spirit is come in, 

That so stood out against, the holy church, 

The great metropolis and see of Rome : 

Therefore thy threat’ning colours now wind up. 
And tame the savage sjpirit of wild war ; 

That, lijce a lion foster’d up at hand. 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 

And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lew. Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back; 
I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful serving-man, 'and instrument. 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the .dead coal of wars. 
Between this chdstis’d kingdom and myself, 

And brought in matter that should feed this fire ; 
And now ’tis fer too huge to be lilown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 

You taught me how. to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to this land’. 

Yea, thrust this enterprize into my heart ; 

And come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 


^ Yon tauffM mo bow jbo know the face of right, 

Acquainted me with interest to this land,] This was the phraseo- 
logy of Shakspere’s time. So again, in King Henry IV. Part II. : 

“ He hath more worthy interest to the state, 

Than thou the shadow of succession.” 

A|[ain^ in Hu^ale^s Antiquities of WarWichshire, vol. ii. p. 927 :• 
— - in 4. B. 2. he had a release from Rose the daughter and heir of* 
Sir John de Arden before specified, of all her inkmt Pa the manor of 
Pedimore." HalCns. 
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After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And, now it is half-conquer’d must T back, 

Because that John hath made his peace with Eome? 
Am I Rome’s slave ? What penny hath Rome home, . 
What men provided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this actioui? is’t not I, 

That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 

And such as to my claim are liable, 

Sweat in this business, and viaintain this war ? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 

Vwe le royl as I have bank’d their towns * ? 

Have I not here the best cards for the game, 

To win this easy match play’d for a crown ? 

And shall I now give o’er the yielded set ? 

No, no, on my soul * , it never shall be said. 

Pand. You look but bn the ontside of this work. 
Lew. Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so iUuch be glorified 
As to nnr ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war 


6 — as I have bank'd THBiit^TOWNS ?}#' Bank'd their towns" may 
mean, ‘ throw up entrenchments before them.' 

The old play of King John, however, leaves this intepretation ex- 
tremely dispuUble. It appears from thence that these salutations 
were given to the Panphin as she ^oiUd along the hanki of the river. 
This, I supj^se, Sbaks^re calls hanking the towns. 

“ ^from the hollow holes of Thamesis 

Echo apace replied, Vwe leroif 

From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 

To Troy novant, your f^lr metropolis. 

We stin say to coast and ; and to hanh 'ku no less of pro- 

priety, though it is not recohoued to ns by modem usage. 

Stbevbns. 

^ No, on my soul,] In the pld copy, no, injuriously to the iheaaure, 
is repeated. Steevbns. 

A t-dbew this gallant head of warj i e. assembled it, dreW it ew 
into the field. So, in King Heniy IV. Part I. ; 

' And that his friends W deputation could not 
So soon be dram,'* OTXBVBNfi. 
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And cull’d tliese fiery spirits from the world, 

To outlook® copquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

[Trumpet sounds. 

What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? 

Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast. According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience ; I am sent to speak: 

My holy lord of Milan, ^frorn the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 

And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 

He flatly says, he’ll not lay down his arms. 

Bast By all the blood that ever fu^ breath’d. 
The youth says well : — Now hear our English king; 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 

'He is prepar’d ; and reason too®, he sjiould : 

This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This harness’d masque, and unadvised revel, 

This unhair’d sauciness, and boyish troops*, 


* -—outlook i. e. face down, bear down by a show of mag- 
nanimity. In a former scene of this play, p. 151, we have ; 

mifcxt the brow 

Of bragging horror.” Stbevehs. 

* — and reason too,] Old copy— ft>. Corrected by the editor of 
the second folio. Maionb. 

* This dnhair’d saucinoss, and boyish troops,] The printed 
copies-— unbare?;* biit uvhwrd is an epithet of very little force 
or meaning here \ biMides, let us observe now it is coupled. Faui- 
conbridge is sneering at the Dauphin^s invasion, as an unadvised 
enterprise, savouring of youth and indiscretion ; the result of child- 
ishness, and unthinMhg rashness ; and he seems altogether to, well 
on this oharactar of it, oy calling his preparation ‘^boyish troops, 
dwai^sh ^ar, pigmy anus, Ac.” which, according to my emenda- 
^6 d, sort veiy well wiU) unAatrH i. e. unbwrd^d sanciness. 

ThIOBALI). 

wnttura km. Hence the mistake might 
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The king doth smile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had Ihe strength, even at your 
door, 

To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch® ; 

To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells* ; 

To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 

To lie, like pawns, lock’d up in chests and trunks; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill, and shake. 
Even at the crying of your nation’s crow’, 


easily happen. Faulconbridge has already, in this Act, p. 152, 
exclaimed : 

“ Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields ? ” 

So, in the fifth Act of Macbeth, Lenox tells Cathness that the 
English aiiny is near, in whi^, he says, there are — ' 

“ many unrough youths, that even now 

Protect their first of manhood.” 

Again, in king Henry V. : 

“ For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing /taer, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? ” 

: Mai.onb. 

^ — take the hatch :] To take the hatch^ is to Zeqp the hatch. To 
take a hedge or a ditch is the hunter’s phrase. Chapman has 
more than once employ^ it in his version of Homer. Thus, in 
the 22d Iliad : 

“ take the town ; retire, dear son, &o.” 

Again, ibid : 

■■■■■ ■ — and take the town, not tempting the rude field.” 

— ijo-ipxm TitXof,— T^tX^w ’iVrw ’tfljv. 

. Stbbvbnb. 

So, in Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, 1632 : 

** 1 look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch^ 

Feed in my neighbour’s pastures.” Maloni, 

B — in OOKCSALXD wells ;] I believe our author, with his accus- 
tomed licence, used concealed for concealing ; wells that afforded 
concealment and protection to those who took refuge there. 

Malomi. 

Concealed wells” are wells in concealed or oheeufe sltiiations ; 
viz. in places Jrom public notice, STEBTlfiNS. 

f — of youb nation’s crow,] Mr. Pope, and soine oi the sob- 
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Thinking his voice an armed Englishman 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here. 

That in your chambers gs#e you chastisement ? 

No : Know, the gallant monarch is in arms ; 

And like an eagle o’er his aiery towers®, 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. — 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame : 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 

Their neelds to lances®, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in 
peace ; 

We grants thou canst outscold us : fare thee well ; 
We hold our time too preciouJ to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand. Give me leave to speak. 


sequent editors, read — our nation’s crow* ; not observing that tqe 
Dastard is speaking of John’s atchievements in France, Ho like- 
wise reads, in the next lino — his voice ; but this voice, the voice or 
caw of the French crow, is sufficiently clear, malone. 


nation’s crow,” i, e. at the crowing of a cock ; 
gallus meaning both a cock and a Frenchman, douce. 


® — like an eagle o’er his AiBBt tpwenr,] ’ An aiery is the nest 
of an eagle. So, in King Bichard III. : 

“ Our aiery buildeth in the cedar’s top,” SrEBVBNa. 

* Their neelds to lances,] So, in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream : 
Have with our neeids created both one flower.” 


Fairfax has the same contraction of the word^ — needle. 


Steevess, 

In tho old copy the word is oontractedly written needl\ but it 
was certainly intended to be j^onounoed neelds^ as it is frequently 
'Written in old Bnglish books. M^y dissyllable are uiied by Shake- 
pearo and other writers as monosyllables, ae whether^ spirit^ 
i * , though they generally appear at length in the original ednions 
of thcfeo jds^ys. Malone, 
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Bast No, I will speak. 

Lew. We will attend to neither : — 

Strike up the drums ; adl let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 

Bast Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will 
cry out ; 

And so shall you, being beaten : Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And even at hand a drum is ready brac’d. 

That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 

Sound but another, and another shall. 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thpnder : for at hand 
(Not trusting to tms halting legate here, 

Whom he hath us’d rather for sport than need,) 

Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bwe-ribb’d^leath*, whose ojSice is this day 
. To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger 
out. * 

Bast And thou shalt find it. Dauphin, do not 
doubt. [Exeunt 


SCENE m. 

The Same. A Field of Battle. 

Alarum. Entei King John and hxtbbbt. 

K.' John. How goei| tfio day with us ? 0, tell 
me, Huberit.,- 

Hwb. Badly, I feiirit How ? 

K. John: l^his fever, that hath troubled.me so 
long, 


* A baTe>fibVd death,] Bo, ii\ our authof^f Bapa ol Xitioreoe : 
Shovi me a AwA bjr tisie outwora” 
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Lies heavy on me ; 0, my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faul con- 
bridge, 

Desires your majesty to leave the field ; 

And send him word by me, which way you go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead to the 
abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort ; for the great supply, 
that was expected by the Dauphin here, 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Bichard® but even now : 
The French fight Coldly, and retire thenSselves. 

K. John. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 

And will not let me welcome this good news. 

Set on toward Swinstead : to my litter straight ; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE 

The Same. Another Part of the Same. 

Enter Saliotubt, Pembbokb, Bigot, and O^ers, 

Scd. I did not think the king so stor’d with 
friends. 

^em. Up once again ; put spirit in the French ; 


* EKrastead,] i amM(ina«]by Mr.Dodd, 

ike present rieor (tf that i4a«ie. : 

• — for Uie-gt<eat BUPPbT — 

Are ’wreok'd — Su^ly is here, and in a suksequant passage in 
Scene V. p. 8|0f :j|ped as a nonn of multitude. Malone. 

* —Bichard — ■] Sir Richard Faulconbridge ; — and yet the King, 
a little before, (Aet 111. So. 11.) calls him by his original name of 

Srstori®^ . ' ’ 

Thd King calls him faini||i^ly by his old name of Philip, but 
the messenger ooidd not i{^e the samediberty. Malonii. 
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If they miscarry; we miscarry too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Fanlconbridge, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pern. They say, king John, sore sick, hath left 
the field. 

Enter Meluk wounded, and led by Soldiers. 

Mel. .Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 
Pern. It is the count Melun. 

Sal. Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and 
sold * ; 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion®, 


4 — bought and sold;] This expression seems to have been 
proverbial ; intimating that foul play has been used. It is used 
again in King Biebard III. : 

“ Jocky of ll^Ifolk be not too bpld, 

For DickoU, &y^astcr, is hought and sold.^' Malone. 

It is used also in King Ileniy VI. Part I. Act IV. Sc. IV. and in 
The Comedy of Errors, Act Ilf. Se. I. Steevens. 

® Unthread the rude EYE <jf, rebellion,] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of unthreading the 
eye oie. needle f And besides, as there is no mention made of a 
needle, how remote and obsenre is the allusion^ without it ? The 
text, as I have restored it, is easy and natural ; and it is the mode 
of expression which our autlior is every where fond of, to tread and 
untread., the way, paths, steps, &c. Thkobald. ♦ 

Tlie metaphor is certainly harsh, but I do not think the pas- 
sage corrupted. Johnson. 

. Mr. Theobald T&ads-^unfread ; but Shakspeare, in King .Lear, 
fuses the expression, “ tweading dark ey’d night ;” and Corio- 
lanus says : 

“ Even when the navel of the state was touchM, 

They would not thread the gates.” 

This quotation, in support of the old reading|v ha« also been ad 
-duced by Mr. M. Mason. Stexvens. 

13ome one, observing cn this passage, has been idle enough to 
suppose that the eye of n hellion was used like the eye 6i the ffUnd, 
dbakspeare’s metaj^or is of a much humbler kind. He was 
evidently , thinking of the ey§ of a Undo 
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, And welcome home again discarded faith. 

Seek out King John, and fall before his feet ; 

For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 

He means* to recompense the pains you take. 

By cutting off your heads : Thus hath he sworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me. 

Upon the altar at Saint Edmund’s-Bury ; 

Even on that altar, where we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. • 

Sal, May this be possible ? may this be true ? 
Mel. Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Eetaining but a quantity of life ; 

Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire’ ? 

What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit ? 

Why should I then be false ; since it is true 
That 1 must die here, and live hence by truth ? 

I saj: again, if Lewis do win the day. 

He is forsworn, if e’er those ey§s or yours 
Behold another day break in th^ast : 


( says Melun to the English nobles ) what you have done ; desert 
the rebellious project in which you have engaged. In Coriolanus 
we have a kindred expression : 

“ They would not thread the gatee.'^ 

Our author is not always careful that the epithet which ho ap- 
plies to a figurative term should answer on both sides. Rode is 
apiiicablo to rebellion^ but not to eye. He means, in fact, — the 
eye of rude rebellion. Malone. 

* He means — ] The Frenehmanj i. e. Lewis, means, &c. See 
Melun’fi next speech ; ** If Lewis do win the day — 

Malone. 

■V 

7 — 0y0n a,3 a fobm op wax 
Resolveth, &c. ] i, e. dissolyeth. So, in Hamlet : 

** Thaw and resolve itself into a dew.” MaloNb. 

This is said in-allusion to the images made by witches. Holin- 
shed observes, that it w-as alledged against dame Eleanor Cobh am 
and her confederates, ** that they had devised an imago of wax,” 
representing the king, which, by their sorcerie, by little and little 
consumed, intending tliereby, in conlusiou, to waste and destory the 
king’s, person.” -Stebvbns. 
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But even this night, — whose black contagious 
breath 

Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun, — 

Even this ill night, your breathing shaU expre ? 
Paying the fine of rated treachery*, 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 

If Lewis by your assistance win the day, 
Comm^d me to one Hubert, with your king ; 

The love of him, — and this respect besides, 

For that my grandsire was an Englishman*, — 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 

In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear mie hence » 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think th,e remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 

Sal. We do believe thee,— And beshrew my soul 
But I do love^the favour and the form 
Of this most *fiiir occasion, by the which 
We will untread ihe steps of damned flight ; 

And, like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our rankness |nd irregular course’. 

Stoop low within those bounds we have o’erloo’kd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, . 

Even to our oce^ to our great king John.— — 
Hy arm shall ^ve thee help to bear thee hence ; 


•—RATED treacbety,] It wers' cbange rated to 

hated, ioraa easier mean^g, but rotstt soits better with fine. 
The Dauphin has rated trescbeiy, and setnponit a fine, 

wfafbh your lives must pay, Jo|IN8<>K. 

* For thstt my grandsire was an Englishmaa, ] "This line is 
taken from tlie old play, printed in quarto, in 1591;. 

^ Leaving our BANKi^Bss and irregular course, ] as ap- 

plied to water, here signifies esmberant^ reaaif to ousfjipw.: as 
a|4)lied to the actions of the speaker and lus party, it si^iilss 
uwrdinte. So, in onr author’s Venus and AcUmis : 

Rain added to a river that is rankf ' 

Perforce will force it orexflenjyiie 'hank*” MAXiClfl 
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For I do see the cruel-pangs of death 
Right'" in thine eye*. — ^Away, my friends ! New 
flight ; 

And happy newness*, that intends old right. 

[Elxmnt, leading ojf Melun. 

SCENE y. 

The Same. The French Camp. * 

Enter Lewis and his Train. 

Lew. The sun of heaven, methought, was loath 
’ . ' to set ; 

But stay’d and made the western welkin blush, 
When #ie English measur’d * backward their own 
ground, 

In faint retire : 0, bravely came we off, 

Whem with a volley of our needless shot, 

After such bloody toll, we bid gdid^night ; 

And would our tattering* colours clearly up. 


. * Bisht in thine eye.] Thie ia the old reading, i^^fttaigni- 
fies immediate. It is now obsolete. Some commentators would 
read— e. pitched as a tent is; others, Fight in thine 
eye.” Stekvbns. 

* — happy NEWNESS, Ac.J Happy innoyation, that purposed 
the restoration of the ancient rightful government. Johnson. 

* When the English ubasub^d — O ld copy — When English 
measure^ &o, Corre<^ by Mr. Pope MaIonb. 

* —-tatter’d--] For folio reads, tottering. 

: / ^ Johnson. 

TatMngj which, in the aj^lling of our author’s tii^, was 
iotieni^Ai used for tatter'd. The active and passive participles 
are employed by him very indiscriminately. Malone. 

It is remarkable through such old copies of our author as I have 
hitherto seen, that wherever the modem editors read tatter'd^ the 
old editions give us totter'd in its room. Perhaps the present 
broad pronunciation, almost peculiar to the Scots, was at that 
time common to both nations. 

Sq, in Marlowo|i Kin||||||(wi^ 11. 1698 : 
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T^ast iivthe field, and almost IbMs of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, where is my prince, the Dauphin ?, 

Lew. . Here : — ^What news' ?» 

Mess. The count Melun is slain ; the English 
lords, 

By his persuasion, are again fallen off : 

And your supply, which you have wish’d so long. 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin sands. 

Lew. Ah, foul shrewd news ! — Beshrew thy very 
heart ! 

I did not think to be so sad t(;^-n%ht. 

As this hath made me. — Who was he, tljfit said. 
King John did fly, an hour or two before . 

The stumbling night did part our weary powe^is ? 
Mess. Whoever spoke it, it is trtie, my lord. 

Lew. Well ; ^ep good quarter *, and godfi care 
to-nigiri; ; 

The day shall not^ up so soon aS 

To try the fair a^enture of to*morrow. [Exeunt. 


This tottered ensign of my ancestors.^^ 

Again : 

“ As doth tliis water from totter'd robes.’^ 

Again, in The Downf aU of Bobert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : 
“I will not bid my ensign-bearer wave 
My toiterd colours in this worthless air.” 

I read — tatter ' an epithet which occurs again in mng i^ear 
and Borneo and Juliet. Of tatUHing (whioh would obvibusly mean 
tearing, to tatters) our author*s works afford no parallel. ^ 

ftosBVBfrs. 

' Mr. Steevens says there is no parallel for this phraseology & 
our author's works; but see his own note on aU-oheyiitg^ Iti ' 
Antony and Cleopatra, vol. xii. p. 326, n. 8. Boswbli*. 

® keep good quabtbii,] i. e. keep in your allotted posts of 
stations. So, inTimon of Athens: 

« not a man 

Shall pass his 
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SCENE VI. 

■An open Place in the Neighbourhood of Swinstcad- 
Abbey. 

Enter the Bastard and li.vvm.n^'-meeting. 

Hvtb. Who’s there ? speak, ho ! speak quickly, 
or I shoot. • 

Bast. A friend : — What art thou ? 

liub. Of tlfe part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go? 

Hub, What’s that to thee ? Why not I de- 
♦ ' mand * 

Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 

Bast Hubert* I think. 

Thou hast a perfect thought' : 
I Ml], upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou act my friend, that know’st my tongue so well : 
Whoartthou ? 

i Bast. Who thou wilt : jgi if Ihou please, 

Thou may’st befnehd me so mucl^Ss to tliink 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 

.fftih. Unkind remembrance I thou, and eyeless 
night*. 


I — PEBraoT thought : ] i. e. a wtU-infonBEd on«. So, ia 
CjmbeUne : . 

** I Mn petfect 

That the PiMuioiiian%** Ac. Stbevins. 

•—thou, and £7BLS8S night, J Jhe old copy reads— indilm. 

STBSVBNOf 

^We should read ep$le9$. So, Pindar calls the moon, the eye of 
Warbubtok. * ^ 

.This epithet 1 find in Jarvia Markham'a English Arcadia, 1607 : 

:^0 eyelees night, the portraiture of death T’ 

Again, In Gdtirar, Do Oonfessione Amantis, lib. ▼. fol. 102, b. *. 

fhf daie made ende, and loete hie eighty 
And coiiien was th^arke night, 

The whiche aU th|||Me« STEEVRKe* 

22 
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Have done me shame : — Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, brea\ing from thy tongue,^ 
Should ^scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast Come, come \ sans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 

Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of 
night, 

To find you out. 

Bast 5 what's the news ? 

Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fear^l, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast Show me the very wound of this ill news ; 
I am no woman, I’ll not swqpn ‘at it. 

Hub. The king, I fear, is poison’d by** a monk® i 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 


The emendation made by Mr, Theobald. With Pindar otir 
author had certainly^ acquaintance ; but, I believe, the correc- 
tion is right, Shaks^are has, however, twice applied the epithet 
€ndl€88 to nighty in King Richard II. : 

Tiien thua I inm fhe from my country's light, 

To dwell in solemn shades of endlm night. ” 

Again: 

** My ofl^dry’d lamp — 

Shall be extinct' with age and endUsB night." 

But in the latter of these passages a natural, and in the former, a 
kind of civil, deaths is alluded to. In the present passage the epi- 
thet is inadmissible, because, if understood literally, it is. 

false. On the oth^ hand, eyehM is peculiarly applicable. The 
emendation is also supported by our author’s Rape of Lucrece : 

** Poor grooms are night; kings, glorious day." 

Maloke. 

• The king, 1 fear, is poison'd by a monk : J Not one of the 
historians who wrote within sixty years after the death of King 
John, mentions this very improbable story. The tale Is, that a 
^monk, to revenge himself on the king for a saying at which he took 
"oSence, poisoned a cup of ale, and having bronght it to his ma- 
jesty, drank some of it himself, to induce ^e king to taste it, and 
soon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykee is the first, who relates 
it in his Chronicle, as a report,. Ai^prding to the best accounts, 
John died at Newark, of a lever. MK&ofik 
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Than if you had at leisure known of thiS\ 

Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to him? 
Hvb. A monk, I tell you ;• a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out : the king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hvb. Why, know you not? the lords are all come 
back, 

And brought prince Henry in their company*; 

At whose request the king hath pardon’d them, 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty 
heaven. 

And tempt us not to bear above our power ! 

I’ll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night. 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, 

These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap’d. 

Away, before,! conduct me to the king ; 

I doubt, he will be dead, orere I come. [Exeunt. 


I — that jrou might 

The better arm you to the sudden tipeiSi 

Than if you had at leiburb known of this.] It appears to me, 
thatai leiaure means Um ^eedily, after eomedetay^ M. Mason^. 

* Why, taow no^ ? tl^e lords, &c.] Perhaps we ou^ht to poin^ 
thus{ 

“ Why know you not, the lords are all come back, 

And brought prince Henry .in their company ? 

■Malone. 
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* 

SCENE VII, 

The Orchard of Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter fV/nce Hbnby*, Salisbuet, and Biooi*. 

P. Hen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibl}^ , and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling- 
house,) 

Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 

Foretell the ending of mortality. 

E^ter Pembboke. 

Pern. His highness yet doth speak ; and Jhoids 
belief, 

That, being brought into the open air, 

It would allay the burning qutdity 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him, 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard 
here.-r 

Doth he still rage? [AiwV Bigot. 

Pern, He is more patient 

Than wnen you left hito ; even now ue sung. 

P. Hen. 0 vanity of k(^ness! fierce extremes, 

In their continuance* , will not feel themselves. 
Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 


* — Prikcb Hbnrt,] Thit prince was only nine yeare old when 
his fariier died. Stketsns. 

* Is touch’d COSRUPTIBLT i. e. eorrupi^tl^. Such was the 
phraseology of l^aJcspeare’s a^. 6o^ in his Rape of Ltiorece : 

‘^ Tho Romans did give consent--.” 

i. e. with acclamations. Here we should now say— 

y In THSIR continuance J I suspect our author wrote^** th My 
continuance.” In bis Spnnent the two woids ate Jrequentljr^^^^^^^ 
founded. If the text be right, cci»riittia«ies means immuiHf* 
Bacon uses the word in that sense. Maeohm. 
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Leaves them invisible ; and his siege is now 

Against the mind®, the which he pricks and 
woulds 

With many legions of strange fantasies j 


* Leaves them invisible ; and his siege is now 

Against the mindd As the word invisible has no sense in 
' this passage, I have no doubt but the modem editore are right in 
reading insensible^ which agrees with the two preceding lines : 

“ fierce extremes, 

In their continuance, mil not feel themselves. 

Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them insensible : his siege is now 
Against the mind,"' &c. 

The last lines are evidently intended as a paraphrase, and con- 
finnation of the two first. M. Mason. 

Invisible is here used adverbially. Death, having glutted him- 
self with the ravage of the almost wasted body, and knowing that 
the disease with which he has assailed it is mortal, before its dis- 
solution, proceeds, from mere satiety, to attack the mind, leaving 
the body invisibly ; that is, in such a secret menner that the eve 
cannot precisely mark his progress, or see when his attack on tho 
vital powers has ended, and that on Ihe mind begins ; or, in other 
words, at what particular moment reason ceases to perform its 
function, and the understanding, in consequence of a con'oding and 
mortal malady, begins to be disturbed. Our poet, in his Venus 
and Adonis, calls Death, invisihle commander.’* 

Heni^ is here only pursuing tke same train of thought which 
we find in his fimt speech in the present scene. 

Our author has, in many other passages jn bis pl^, used ad- 
jectives adverbially. So, in All’s Well Tifat Ends Well ; “Was 
it is meant damnable in us,” &c. Again, in King Heniy IV. 
Part L : “ — ten times moro dishonourable ragged than an old 
faced ancient.” See vol. x. p. 438, n. 7, and King Henry IV. 
Act IV. So. II. 

Mr. Bowe readeh—Asr siege — , an error derived from the cor- 
ruption of the second folio. 1 suspect, that this strange mistake 
was Mr. Gray’s authority for making a female ; in which, I 
believe, he has neither been preceded, or followed, by any English 
poet : 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queenJ*' 

The old copy, in the passage before us, reads — Against the 
ufind j eui eviaent error oi the press, which was corrected by Mr. 
Pope^ and which I should scarcely Jiave mentioned, but that it jus- 
tifies an emendation made in Meaeure &>r Measure, [vol. ix. p. 73, 
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Wbich^ in their throng ana press to that last 
hold, 


n. 2,] where, by a similar mistake, the word^a«j«« appears in the 
old copy instead cijlaniet, Malone. 

Mr. Malone reads : 

“ Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them invisible /” &c. 

As often as I am induced to differ from the opinions of a gentle- 
man whose laborious diligence in the cause of Shakspeare is with- 
out example, I subject myself to the most unwelcome part of edi- 
torial duty. Success, however, is not, in every instance, propor- 
tionable to zeal and effort ; and he who shrinks from controversy, 
should also have avoided ihQ vestihulum ij^sum^ prirMisque fauces^ 
of the school of Shakspeare. 

' Sir Thomas Hanmer give us — insensible, which affords a^ mean- 
ing sufficiently commodious. But, as invisible and insensible are 
not words of exactest consonance, the legitimacy of this emenda- 
tion has been disputed. It yet remains in mj’ text, for the sake of 
those who discover no light through the ancient reading. ^ 

Perhaps (I speak without confidence) our author wrote— invin- 
eible, which, in sound, so nearly resemblos invisible, that an inat- 
tentive compositor might ha^e substituted the one for the other. — 
All our modem editors (Mr. Malone excepted) agree that invin- 
cible, io^Kiug Henry IV. Part II. Act III. Sc.II. was a misprint for 
invisible ; and so (vice vtrsa) invisible may here have usurped the 
place of invincible. ^ 

If my supposition be admitted, the Prince must design to say, 
that Death had battered the myal outworks, but, seeing they were 
invincible, quitted them, and directed his force against the mind. 
.In the present instate, the King of Terrors is discribed as a be- 
sieger, who, failing oeWiis attempt to storm the bulwark, proceeded 
to undennine the citadel. Why else did he chaise his mode and 
object of attack ? — ^The Spanish ordnance sufficiently ^eyed on 
the ramparts of Gibraltar, but still left them vn^regnahle .^ — ^The 
same metaphor, through not continued so far, occurs again in Ti- 
mon of Athens : 

« — Nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege.""" 

Again, in All’s WeU That Ends WeU ; 

« and yet my heart 

Will not confess he owes the malady 
That does my life besiege"" 

Mr. Malone, however, gives a different turn to the passage he- 
iore us ; and leaving the word siege out of his account, . 

^represent as a gourmandi who vltp 
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Confound themselves’. ’Tis strange, that death 
should sing. 


the King’s body, and took his intellectual part by way of change 
of provision. 

Neither can a complete acquiescence in the same gentleman’s 
examples of adjectives used adverbially, be well expected ; as they 
chiefly occur in light and familiar dialogue, or where the regular 
full-grown adverb was unfavourable to rhyme or metre. Nor in- 
deed are these docked adverbs (which perform their office, like the 
wich’s rat, “ without a tail,”) discoverable in any solemn narra- 
tive like that before us. A portion of them also might be no other 
than typographical imperfections ; for this part of speech, shorn 
of its termination, will necessarily take the form of an adjective. — 
I may subjoin, that in the b^inning of the present scene, the ad- 
jective corruptible is not offered as a locum, tenens for the adverb 
corruptibly y though they were alike adapted t© our author’s mea- 
sure. 

It must, notwithstanding, be allowed, that adjectives employed 
adverbially are sometimes met with in the language of Shakspeare. 
Yet, surely, we ought not ( as Polonius says) to “ crack the wind 
of the poor phrase,” by supposing its existence where it must ope- 
rate equivocally, and provoko a smile, as on the present occasion. 

That Death, therefore, “ left the outward parts the King m- 
mst We,” could not, in my judgment, have been an expression ha- 
zarded by our poet in his most careless moment of con^position. 
It conveys an idea too like the helmet of Orcus, in the fifth Iliad<>, 
Gadshill’s “ receipt of fern-seed,” Colonel Feignwell’s moros mus- 
phonon^ or the consequences of being bit by a SepSy as was a Ro- 
man soldier, of whom says our excellent translator of Lucan, 

» none was left, no least remains were seen, 

No marks to show that ones a man(j|^d been.”t 

Besides, if the outward part (i. 6. the body) of the expiring mo- 
narch was, in plain, familiar, and unqualified terms, pronounced 
to be invisible, how could those who pretended to have just seen it 
expect to be believed ? and would not an audience, uninitiated in 
the mystery of adverbial adjectives, on hearing such an account of 
the royal carcase, have exclainie^ like the Governor of Tilbury 
Fort, in The CrUio ; 

“ thou canst not see it,** 

Because ’tis not in sight,,, 

But I ought not to dssmiss the present subject, without a few. 
words in defence of Mr. Gray, who had authonty somewhat more 
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1 am the cygnet* to this pale faint swan, 

"Who chanty a doleful hymn to his own death ; 


decisive than that of the persecuted second folio of ShakBpearo, 
for representing Death as a Woman. The writer of the Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College, was sufficiently intimate with 
Lucretius, Horace, Ovid, Phaedrus, Statius, Petionius, Seneca the 
dramatist, &c. to know that they all coucuiTed in exhibiting 3/or« 
as a Goddesa. Thus Lucan, lib. vi. 600 : 

Elysias resera sedes, ipsamque vocatam^ 

Quos petat e nobis, Mortem tibi coge fateri. 

Mr. Spence, in his Poly metis, p. 261, (I refer to a book of easy 
access,} has produced abundant examples in proof of my asser- 
tion, and others may be readily supplied. One comprehensive in- 
stance, indeed, will answer my present purpose. Statius, in his 
eighth Thebaid, describing a troop of ghastly females who sur- 
rounded the throne of Pluto, has the following lines : 

Stant fu rifle ci^cum, varitmue ex ordine Mortes, 

Saevaque inultisonas exercet Pcena catenas. 

From this group of personification, &c. it is evident, that not 
merely Deaths as the source or principle of mortality, bqjt each 

f articular kind of death, was represented under a feminine shape. 
^ 'or ^ want therefore, of a corresponding masculine term, Dobson, 
in his Latin versioq of the second Paradise Lost, was obliged to 
render the terrific offspring of Satan, by the name of Badee ; a 
luckless necessity, because Hadea, in the 964th line of the same 
book, exhibits a character completely discriminated from that of 
Death, • 

Eor the Bati8fa<rtion of English antiquaries, lot me add, that in an 
ancient poem (which in point 01 versification resembles the pieces 
of Longland) there is a contest for superiority between otfr Lady 
Dame Life, and the ugly dmd Dame Death, 

Milton himself, howejgr, in his second Elegy, has exhibited Death 
not only as u female^ bWas a queen: 

Magna sepulchrorum regiha, Satelles Avemi, 

Sssva nimis, Musis, Palladi seva nimis. 

See Mr. Warton^s note on this passage. Consult also Milton'S 
third Elegy, v. 16 : 

Mors /era, Tartareo diva secunda Jovi. 

Again, In Obituin Prassulis Eliensis ; 

Mara atra uaciAafilia, 

Diyden, likewise, in his Indian Queen, Act 11. Sc. L has attributed 
the same sex to ; 

« The gods can but destroy ; 

The noblest way to fly, is that Death shonirs ; 

, I’ll court her now, since victoiy’s groiyn o0yv” 

Were I inclined to be sporriye, (a diap^tion whieffi 
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And, from the organ-pipe of frailty , sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are 
born 

To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapelesi and so rude*. 


tors should studiously repress,) might I not maintain, the 
strength of the foregoing circumstances, that the editor of the 
folio 1632, (far from being an ignorant blunderer,) was well in- 
structed in the niceties of Roman mythology ; and might hot my 
ingenious fellow-labourer, on the score of his meditated triumph 
over Mr. Gray, be saluted with such a remark as reached the ear 
of Cadmus ? 

——Quid, Agenore nate, peremptum 
Serpentem spectas ? et to spectabere serpens. 

Fashionable as it is to cavil at the productions of our Cambridge 
poet, it^ has not yet been discovered that throughout the fields of 
classick* literature, even in a single instance, he had mistook his 
way. Stbevenb. 

^ With many legions of strage vantasibs \ 

Which, in their THBom and pbesb to that last hold, 

OoNFoUED THEMSELVES.] So, in our author’s Rape of Luc^ ; 

Much like a of people at a door, 

Throng hio imenUono^ which shall go before." 

Again, in King Henry VIII. : 

<4 which forced suph ways, 

that man^r maz^d condderings did^nmg^ 

And press in, with ^s caution."i|PffALoNi. 

— in their throng and pron to that loot hold,\ In their tumult 
and hurry of resorting to the last tenable part. Johnson. 

« I am the Cygnet—] Old copy— ^ymsnl. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 

• —You ABB BORN 

To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.] A desoription 
of the Chaos almost in the very words of Ovid : 

Quern dixere Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles. Mot, i. 

Wballiy. 

“ Which Chaps hig^t, a huge mds heap 

No wnne as yet with lightsome beames thesAaiielMf world 
did view.” QoWng^o TramlaHon, 1627 . Malone. 

23 
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Be-enter Bigot and Attendants, who bring in King. 
John in a Chair. 

K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow- 
room ; 

It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 

There is so hot a suAimer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

P. Hen. How fares your majesty? 

K. John. Poison’d, — ill-fare* dead, forsook, 
cast oflF : 

And none of you will bid the winter come*, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw®; 


1 Poison’d, -ill-FABB ;] Mr. Malone supposes ar^ip be here 
used as a dissyllable, like>’e, 'kowr^ &c. But as this word has not 
concurring voxels in it, like hour, or/oir, nor was ever dissyllabi- 
cally spelt (like ^re)/aer 1 had rather suppose the present ^line 

imperfect, wan complete it by such unprecedented n^ans. 

3 This scence has been imitated by BeauJSiQpt and Jletcher^ in 
The Wife for a Month, Act IV. ,Stbbv*n8. 

« To thrust hisicy fingers in my maw ,;] Dspker, in The Gul’s 
Homboolr, 1609, has same thought — the waxing 

cold, thfUBt hia froBtyjKISm into thy bosome.” 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled the Great Frost, Cdd Doings,/^., 
in London, 1608: “The cold hand pi winter is thrnst into our 
bosoms.” Stbivbns. 

The ccftresponding passage in the old play runs thus : 

“ Philip, some drink. 'O, for the frozen Alps 
To tumble on, and cool this inward heat, 

^at rageth as a furnace seven^-fold hot. • 

There is so strong a resemblance, not only in the thought, but 
in the expression, between the paaiAge Wore us and the following 
lines in tW of Maridwe’s plays, that we may fairly suppose them 
id have been in our author’s thoughts : 

** 0, 1 am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 
Eaththrui^hUicyfingerainmyhreaBt 
A^d insdoA ftoflt within 
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Nor let niy kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burned bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To ihake his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
■And comfort me with cold : — i do not ask yott 
much 

I beg cold comfort ; and you are so strait®, 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P. Hen, O, that there were some virtue in my 
tears, 

That might relieve you ! 

K. John, The salt in them is hot. — 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast 0’ I am scalded with my violent motion 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

K. John, 0 cousin, thou art come*to set mine 

eye t 

The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn’d ; 

And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Wliich holds but till thy news be uttered ; • 


Again : 

** 0, poor Zabina, 0 my queen, tny queen, 

Fetch me some water for my burning breast 
To cool and comfort me with longer date. 

Tamburlaine, 1591. 

Lustra Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, remained 
unpublished for a great number of Years, and was first printed in 
1657, by Francis Kirkman, a bookseller. It must, however, have 
been written before. 1593, in which year Marlowe died. Malons; 

^ — 1 do not ask you much,] We should road, for the sake of^ 
metre, with Sir T. Hanmer — ask not much.” Stebvbns. 

B — BO STRAIT,] i. 6. naiTow, Rvaricions ; an unusaal sense of 
the word. SrBEViWBb. 
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And then all this thou see’ at is but a clod, 

And module of confounded royalty’. 

Bast, The Dauphin is preparing hithenrord ; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we shall answer him ; 
For, in a night the best part of my power, 

As 1 upon advantage did remove, 

Were in the washes, all unwarily. 

Devoured by the unexpected flood*. 

[The King dies. 

Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an 
ear. — : 

My liege j my lord ! — But now a king, — ^now thus. 

P. Ben. Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the woidd, what hope, what stay, 
When this was now a king, and qow is clay ! 

.Bast. Art thou gone so ? I do but stay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven. 

As it on earth ^hath been thy servant still. 

Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres, 
Where be j^our powers ? Show now your mended 
faiths ; 

And instantly retui^i -i^pth me again. 

To push destruction, and perpetual shame, 

Out of the weak door of our minting land : 


^ And MODULI of confounded royalty.] Module and models it 
has been already observed, were, in our author^s time, only dif- 
ferent modes of spelling the same word. Model signified not an 
archetyp6«after which something was to be formed, but the thing 
formed after an archetvpe ; and hence it is used by Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries zor a rmeeentation. So, in ^e London 
Prodigal, 1606 ; 

Dear copy of my hnsband I 0 let me kiss iheo t 

iKMnga picture, 

“ How like him is this model ? ** Malonx. 

^ Were in „ the wasbea. all unwarily,? fto.) This untoward 
accident really happened to Kina J^n himsw^ Am be passed 
froth Lyxm to Lihcomihire, he lost V ah inandstion all his trea- 
sure, carriages, bi^ga^, and regalia. . Maloiuu 
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Straight let us seek, or straight we shall he sought ; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we : 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take. 

With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 

For many carriages he hath despatch’d 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 

With whom yoursjglf, myself, and other lords. 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To cdnsummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so : — And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may best be spar’d, 

S lall wait upon your fathers funeral*. 

P. Hen. At Worcester must hiS body be interr’d*; 
For so he will’d it. 

Bast. Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath my faithful service# 

And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sat. And the like tender of our love we make. 

To rest without a spot for evermore. 


*'At If^orcester must his body be interr’d;] A stone oofBn, 
containing tl 16 body of King John, was discovered in the cathedral 
church of Worcester, July 17, 1797. Stbevbns.’ 

** ln orastino Sanoti \iucm Johannes RexAngliss in castro de 
Newark obiit, et sepultus est in ecdesia Wigorniensi inter corpora 
Mnoti OstraldiiBt sanCti [WolMani.* Chronic, Hvc AnnaL Prioratui 
^ edit, a,Tlio. -HeiMrnei'toni. i.> 173, ’ ^rby. 
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P. Hen, I have a kind soul, that would give 
you^ thanks, 

And knows not how to do it, but With tears. 

Bast O, let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs^.-— 
This England never did, (nor never shall,) 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them : Nought shall make us 
rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true®. [Exeunt, 


^ — that would give You — Fow, which is not in the old copy, 
was added, for the sake of the metre, by Mr. Kowe. 

Malone. 

s — let us pay the time but needful W(oe, 

Since it hath been beforelmiid with our griefs.) Let us now 
indulge in sorrow, since there is abundant cause for it. England 
has been long in a scence of confusion, and its calamities have anti- 
cipated our tears. By those which we now shed, we only pay her 
what is her due. Malone-. 

1 believe the plain meaning of the passage is this : — * As previ- 
ously we have found sufficient cause for lamentation, let us not 
waste the present time in superfluous sorrow.* Stbevenb. 

* If England to itself do rest but true.) This sentiment seems 
borrowed from the conclusion of the old play : 

“ If England’s peers and people join in one, 

Nor pope, nor France, Oor Spain, can do them wrong,** 

Again, In King Henry VI. Part 111. : 

“ of itself 

England is safe, if true mihin itsef." 

Such also was the opinion of the celebrated Due de Bohan : 

L^Angleterre est un grand animal qui ne peut jamais mourir s’il 
nesetue lui mesme.’* Steevens. 

Shakspeare*t conclusion seems rather to have been borrowed 
from these two lines of the old play ; 

“ Let Enqlcmd live hut true withiwitself^ 

And aU the world can never wrong her state.** Malone. 

** Brother, brother, we may b# both in the wrong.” This sen- 
Mment might originate from A piscouiCiieic^.Bebwon, drewns- 
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forth for to wame the Wanton Wittea how to kepe their Heads 
OE their shoulders, by T. Churchyard, 12mo. 1570 : 

0 Britayne blond, marke this at my desire— 

If that you sticke together as you otight 
This lyttle yle may set the world at nought.” 

Stebvens. 

Tlie sentiment may be traced still higher: Andrew Borde, in 
his Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, bl. 1. printed for 
Copland, sig. A 4, says, “ They (i. e. the English) fare sumptu- 
ously ; God is served in their churches devoutli but treason and 
deceit amonge them is used craftyly, the more pitie, for if .they 
Were true wyihin themselves they nede not to feare although al 
nacions were set against them^ specialli now cousydering our noble 
prince (i. e. Henry VIII.) hath and dayly dothe make noble de- 
fences, as caBtells,”&c. • 

Again, in Fuimus Trees, 1633 : 

yet maugre all, if we ourselves are true, 

We may despise what hll the earth can do'' Beed. 

* The tragedy of King John, though not written with the ut- 
most power of shakspeare, is varied with a very pleasing inter- 
change of incidents and characters. The lady’s grief is very 
aifccting ; and the character of the Bastard contains that mixture 
of greatness and levity whmh this author delighted to exhibit. 

JoHKSOtr. 
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PEELIMINARY EEMAEIS. 


The AlnnciiANT of Venu’E. ] The reader will fitid a distinct 
epitome of tlie novels from which the story of this play is sup- 
posed lo he taken, at the conclusion of tlic notes. It should, how- 
ever, bcM’ememhered, that if our poet was at all indebted to the 
Italian novelists, it must have been throiig’h the medium of some 
old translation, whieh has hitherto eseaped the researches of liis 
most industrious editors. 

It appears from a piissas^e in Stephen Gosson’s School of Alu^e. 

1570, that a play, comprehending the dislinet plots ofShak- 
JlercJmnf of Venice, had been exhibited long before ho 
commenced a writer, viz. “ The Jew shown at the Bull, represent- 
ing the greediness of worldly choosers, and the bloody'minds of 
usurers.”— ■“ These plays,” says Gosson, (for he mentions others 
with it) “are goode and sweetc plays,” &c. It is therefore not 

improbable that Shakspearc iieW'Wrotc l)is piece, (III the model al- 
ready metitioiicd, and that the elder performance, being inferior> 
was permitted to drop silently into oblivion. 

This play of Shakspearc had been exhibited before the year 
1598, as appears from Meres’s Wits Treasimj^ where it is mentioned 
with cloven moic of our autlior s pieces. It was entered on the 
books of tlie Stationers’ Company, July 22, in tlie same year. It 
t’ould not have been printed earlier, because it was not yet licensed* 
The old song of Gernatus the Jew of Venice^ is published by Dr. 
Percy in the first volume of hhPeliques of micient English Poetry"^ 
and th© ballad intituled. The murlherom Lyfe ami terrible Death 
of the rich Jewe of Malta / and the tragedy on the same subject^ 
were both entered on the Stationers’ books, Alay, 1504. Steevens. 


♦In Venice town not long ago, 
A crucll Jew did dwell, 
\Vhieh lived all on UsURlE, 
As Italian writer tell. 
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PRELIMINAItY RE^VRKS. 


Tlie 8toiy was takoii from an olil translation of The Gtsia Ro. 
7nanori(m, first printcHl by Wy^nkyn dc Worde. Tiic book was very 
popular, and Shakspcare has closely copied some of the language : 
an additional argunient, if wc wanted it, of his track of reading. 
Three vessels arc exhibited to a lady for her choice — The first was 
made of pure gold, well beset with precious stones nnthout^ and 


CUcrnntus c.'illcd was that Jew, 

Which never thoiiglit to die : 

Nor ever yet did any good 
To them in streets that lie. 

His life was like a Barrow-hog, 

That livcth many a day : 

Yet never once doth any good, 

Until men will him slay. 

Or like a filthy Ijcape of Dung, 

That lyeth in a whoard, 

never can do any. good, 

Till it be spread abroad. 

So fares it with the Usurer, 

He cannot sleeps in rest : 

For fear the theef will him pursue, 

To pluck him from his nest. 

Ills heart doth think on many a wile, 
JIovv to deceive the poor : 

Ilis mouth is almost full of meal, 

Yet still he gapes for more. 

With ill that Citie dwelt that time, 

A Merchant of great fame, 

Which being distressed, in his need 
unto Gornutus came, 

Desiring him to stand his friend, 

For twelve month and a day, 

To lend to him an hundred Crownes, 
And he for it would pay 
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within full of dead men’s bones ; and llierciipon was engraven 
this posie : Whoso chuseth me, shall find that he deserveth. The 
second vessel was made of fine silver^ filled with eartli and worms ; 
tlic superscription was thus : Whoso chuseth me, shall find that his 
nature desireth. The third vessel was made of lead, full within 
of precious stones, and thereupon was iiiHculi.)t this posie ; Whoso 

chuseth me, shall find that God Itaih dlsmsedfor him. Tho lady, 

after a counnont upon each, clinscs tho leaden ^pessel. 

In a MS. of Lidgato, belonging to my very learned friend, 
Dr. Askew, I find a Tale of 2 wo Merchants of Egipt and of 
Baldad ex Gestis Romanorum. Leland, thcrofon*, could not ho tho 
original author, as Bishop Tanner suspected. He lived a century 
after Lidgato. Fakmku. 

Tho two principal iucidents of this play are to be found sepa- 
rately in a collection of odd stories, winch wore popular, at least 
live hundnMl years ago, under the title of Gesta Unmaiioruoi. Tho 
first, Of the Bond, is in ch. xlviii, of the copy wliicli I chuse to 


Whatsoever ho would dcminul of him, 

And Pledges lie should have. 

No (cpioth tho icw with ficaring looks) 

Sir ask what you will have. 

No penny for the loan of it, 

For one year you shall pay : 

You may do me as good a turn, 

J3cforc my dying day : 

Rut we will have a merry jest, 

For to be talked long : 

You shall make me a Rond (quoth he) 

That shall be large and strong. 

And this shall be the forfeiture, 

Of your own flesh a pound : 

If you agree, make you the Bond, 

And here is alumdred Crownes. 

And this is a specimen of the material out of which was created 
shy lock I 


E. M. 
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refer to, as the coinpletest of any whidi I have yet seen. MS. Ilarh 
N. 2270. A knight there borrows money of a merchant, upon con- 
dition of forfeiting nil hh Jiesh for nonpayment. When the penalty 
is exacted before the judge, the hnlgkCs mistress, disguised, hi fornui 
viri U vestimenHs pretiosis imliita^ comes into court, and, by pennis- 
sion of tlic judge, endeavours to mollify the merchant. She first offers 
him his money, and then the double of it, &(*. to all which his answer 
ig — cmveutionem nieam volo knbere. — Puclla, cum hoc andisset, ait 
ooram omnibus. Doinine mi judex, da rectum jiKlicimn super his 
quie vobis dixero. — Vos scitis quod miles nuiiquain sc obligabat ad 
aliud per literam nisi quod mercator lud)eat poteslatcin carncs ab 
iidiKlere^ sine sanguinis essusione, de quo nihil erat prolo- 
ciitnm. Statim iiiittut manum in eum ; si vero sangninein effudorit, 
Rex contra eim actionem luibeL Mercator, cum hoe aiiclisset, nit ; 
date inihi pecuiiiam & omnem actionem ei remitto. Ait puelhi, 
Amen dice tibi nullum denarium habebis—pone ergo manum in 
cum, ita ut sanguinem noon effundas. Mercator vero viduns so 
conf usum abscessit ; & sic vita militis salvata cst, & nullum dena- 
rium dedit. 

The other incident, ef the caslcets, is in ch. xeix. of the same 
collection. A king of Apulia sends his daughter to he mari ied to 
the son of an emperor of Rome. After some adventures, ( wliicli 
are nothing to the present purpose, ) she is brouglit before tho 
emperor ; who says to lier, “ Puefta, propter amorem filii mei multa 
adversa sustinuisti. Tauien si digna fueris ut uxor cjiis sis cifo 
probabo. Et fecit fieri tria vasa, Primum suit de anropunssimo & lapi- 
dibus pretiosis exterius erat sub scriptio ; Qvi me elegerit, in me invenict 
quod meruit. Secundum vas erat de argento pure & gemniis pretiosis, 
plenum teVra ; & exterius erat subscriptio; Qui me elegerit^ in me 
inveniet quod natura appetii. Tehtium vas de plumho plenum lapi- 
dibus pretiosis interius U gemmis mhilissimis ; & exterius erat subs- 
criptio tali 8 : Qui me elegerit, in me inveniet quod deus disposuit. 
Ista tria ostendit pucllse, <& dixit, 'si unum ex istis elegcria in quo 
edmmodum, & proficumu est, tilium' mourn habebis. Si vero elc- 
geris quod ncc tibi nec aliis est corninodum, ipsiim non liabebia. 
The young lady, after mature consideration of the vessels and their 
inscriptions, chiises the leaden, which being opened, and found to be 
full of gold and precious stones, the emperor says : Bona puella, 
bene clegisti — ideu tilium meum habebis.” 
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From this abstract of these two stories, I think it appears suf- 
ficiently plain that they are the remote originals of the two inci- 
dents in this play. That of the caskets^ Shakspeare might take 
from the English Gesta Rormnormi^ as Dr. Farmer has observed ; 
and that of the bond might come to him from the Pecorone ; but 
upon the wl^le I am rather inclined to suspect, that he has followed 
some hitherto unknown novellist, who had saved him the trouble 
of working up the two stories into one. Tyrwhitt. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the year 
^598. Meres’s book was not published till the end of that year. 

An Atiemjit to user tain the Order of Shakspeare' s Plays^ Vol. 
11. Malone. 



PERSONS REPRESENTEB/ 


Suitors to Portia. 


Duke of Venice. 

Prince of Morocco, 1 
Prince of Arragon, j 
Antonio, the Merchant of Venice: 

Bassanio, his Friend. 

Salanio,** ] 

Salarino, > Friends to Antonio and Bas.sanio. 
Gratiano, J 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 

Shylock', a Jew: 

Tubal, a Jew, his Friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a Clown, Servant to Shylock. 
Old Gobbo, Father to Launcelot. 

Salbrio,’ Messenger from Venice. 

Leonardo, servant to Bassanio, 


Balthazar, 
Stephano 




Servants to Portia. 


Portia, a rich Heiress. 
Nerissa, her Waitii^g-maid. 
Jessica Daughter to Shylock. 


Magnificoes 0/ Venice, Officers of the Court of Jus- 
tice, Jailer, Servants, and other Attendants, 

SCENE, par Ay at Venice, and parAy at Belmont, 
the Seat of Portia, on the Continent. 


1 In the old editions in quarto, for J. Roberts, 1600, and in the 
old folio, 1G23, there is no^ enumeration of the persons. It was 
first made by Mr. Kowe. Johnson. 

2 It is not easy to determine the orthography of this name. In 
the old editions the owner of it is called — Salanio^ SalinOj and 
Solanio. Steevens. 

® This character I have restored to the PersoiUB Dramatis* The 
name appears in the first folio : the description is taken from the 
quarto. SteevenS. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

Venice. A Street 

Enter Antonio, Salarino, and Salanio. 

Ant In sooth, I know not why I am so sad ; 
It wearies me ; you say, it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ^tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn ; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 

That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salar, Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There, where your argosies^ with portly sail, — 


4 argoneg ] A name given in our author’s time to- ships of 

great burthen, probably galleons, such as the Spaniards now use in their 
West India trade. Johnson. 

In Ricaut’s Maxims of Turkish Polity^ ch. xiv. it is said, “ Those vast 
carracks called argosies^ which are so much famed for the vastness of 
their burthen and bulk, were corruptly so denominated from Pagosies," 
i.e. ships of Magitsa^ a city and territory on the gulf of Venice, 
tributary to the Porte. If my memory does not fail mo, the Ragusans 
lent their last great ship to the King of Spain for the Armada, and. 
it was lost on the coast of Ireland, Shakspeare, as Mr. Heath observes, 
has given the name of Bagozine to the pirate in Measure for Measure. 

Steevens. 
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ACT 1 . 


Like sigiiiors and rich burghers of the flood, ^ 

Or, as it were the pageants of the sea, — 

.Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Salan, Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, ^ to know where fits the wind ; 
Peering^ in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads ; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 

Would make me sad. 

Salar, My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 

And see my wealthy Andrew® dock' d in sand,*^ 


s hirghers of the Jhod^'] Both ancient and modern editors have 

hitherto been content to read — “ burghers on the flood,” though a parellcl 
passage in As you like it— 

“ native burghers this desolate city,” 

might have led to the present correction. Stebvbns. 

6 Plucking the grass^ By holding up the grass, or any light body 
that will bend by a gentle blast, the direction of the wind is found. 

“ This way I used in shooting. When I was in the mydde way betwixt 
the markes, which was an open place, there I toke a fethere, or a lyttle 
light groisoy and so learned how the wind stood.” Asekam, Johnson. 

7 Peering— ] Thus the old quarto printed by Hayes, that by Roberts, 
and the first folio. The quarto of 1637, a book of no authority, reads 
—^frying, Malone, 

8 Andrew — ] The name of the ship. Johnson. 

9 dock’d in eand^ ] The old copies have — docks, Corrected by 

Mr. Rowe. Malone, 
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Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs,* 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 

And see the holy edifice of stone. 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks ? 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream ; 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 
j\jid, in a word,, but even now worth this. 

And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought, 

That such a thing, bechanc’d, would make me sad ? 
But, tell not me ; I know, Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandize. 

Ant. Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 

Therefore, my merchandize makes me not sad. 


■» Vailing h^r high top lower than her rihs, ] In Bullokar’a English 
Expositor^ 1616, to vail, is thus explained : “ It means topnt off the hat^ to 
vtfilis sail^ to gwe sign of suhmissonP So, in Stephen Gosaon’s book, called 
Playes confuted in several Actions : 

“ They might have vailed and bended to the king's idol.” 

It signifies also— -to lowevy to let do?vn. Thus, in the ancient metrical 
romance of the Sowdon of Babyloyne, p. 60 : 

“ Thay avaled the brigge and lete them yn.” 

Again, fas Mr. Douce observes to me,) in Hardynge's Chronicle : 

And by th* even their sayles avaled were set. " 

Again, in Middleton’s Blurt Master Constable.^ 1602 : 

“ I’ll vail my crest to death for her dear sake. ” 

Again, in The Fair Maid of the West^ 1613, by Heywood : 

“ it did me good 

To see the Spanish carveil vail her top 
Unto my mayden flag. ” 

A ca/rvel is a small vessel. It is mentioned by Raleigh, and I often meet 
with the word in Jarvis Markham’s English Arcadia^ 1607. Stkbvbns, 
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▲OT 1. 


Solan, Why then you are in love. 

Ant Fye, fye ! 

Salon. Not in love neither ? Then let’s say, you 
are sad, 

Because you are not merry : and ’twere as easy 
For you, to laugh, and leap, and say, you are merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus,* 
Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time : 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes,^ 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of such vinegar aspect, 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, ♦ 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

EnUr Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Solan. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble 
kinsman, 

Gratiano, and Lorenzc^: Fare you well ; 

We leave you now with better company. 


3 hy two-headed ] Here Shakspeare shews his know- 

ledge in the antique. Bj two-headed Janus is meant those antique bifrou- 
tine heads, which generally represent a young and smiling face, together 
with an old and wrinkled one, being of Pan and Bacchus ; of Saturn and 
Apollo, &:c. These are not uncommon in collections of Antiques : and in 
the books of the antiquaries^ as Montfaucon, Spanheim, &c. Wabbubton. 

Here, says Dr. Warburton, Shakspeare shows his knowledge of the 
antique : and so does Taylor the water-poet, who describes Fortune, 
Like a Jamis with a douhle-face'^ Fabmeb. 

3 peep through their eyes^'] This gives a very picturesque image of 

the countenance in laughing, when the eyes appear half shut. 
Wabbubton. 

4 their teeth in way of smile, ] Because such are apt enough to 

show their teeth in anger, Wabbubton. 
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Solar, I would have staid till I had made you 
merry, 

If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Ant Your worth is very dear in my regard. 

I take it, your o\vn business calls on you, 

And you embrace the occasion to depart. 

Solar. Good morrow, my good lords. 

Bass, Good signiors both, when shall we laugh ? 
Say, when ? 

You grow exceeding strange : Must it be so ? 

Solar, We’ll make our leisures to attend on yours. 

[ Exeunt Salarino and Salanio. 
Lor. My lord Bassanio,® since you have found 
Antonio, 

We two will leave you : but, at dinner time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we mjist meet. 

Bass, I will not fail you. , 

Gra, You look not well, signior Antonio ; 

You have too much respect upon the world : 

They lose it,^ that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are marvellously chang’d. 


5 My lord Bagsanio^ &c. ] This speech [ which by Mr. Rowe 
and subsequent editors was allotted to Salmio, ] is given to Lorenzo 
in the old copies : and Salarino and Salanio maJeo their exit at the 
close of tho preceding speech. Which is certainly right. Lorenzo (who, 
with Gratiano, had only accommnied BaesanWy till he should^ find 
Antonio,) pr^ares now to leave Bassanio to his business ; but is de- 
tained by QratianOy who enters into a conversation with Antonio, 
Tyrwhitt. 

I Jiave availed myself of this judicious correction, by restoring the 
speech to Lorenzo^ and marking the exits of Salarino and Salanio at 
the end of the preceding speech. Stebvens. 

® — lose t#,] All tho ancient copies read — loose ; a misprint, I 
suppose, for the word standing in the text. Stbevens, 
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ACT I. 


Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part,’' 

And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the Fool:® 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? I tell thee whaib, Antonio, — 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; — 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream^ and mantle, like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness* entertain. 


7 A stage, where every man mvet play a par^,"] The same thought 
occurs in Churchyard’s Farewell to the World, 1693 : 

“ A worldling here, I must hie to my grave ; 

For this is but a May-ga^e mixt with woe, 

A borrowde roume wh^e we our pay eanti plap^ 

A shaffold plaine, &c.'’ 

Again, in Sidney’s Areadia^ Book II : 

“ She found the world but a wearisome stage to her, where she played 
a against her will.” Steeyens. 

8 Let me play the Fool .•] Alluding to the common comparison of human 
life to a stage-play. So that he desires his may be the fool’s or buffoon’s 
port, which was a constant character in the old farces ; from whence came 
the phrase, to play the fool. Wabbueton. 

9 Thera are a sort of men^ whose vissages 

Bo cream--] The poet here alludes to the manner in which the film 
extends itself over milk in scalding ; and he had tho sune appearance in 
h^ eye when writing a foregoing line ; 

** With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. ” 

So, also, the author of Buffy tFAmhois : 

“ Not any wrinkle creaming in their faces. ” Henley, 

1 — a wilful etillTUse-- ] i. e. an obstinate silence. Malone, 
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With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As who should say, I am Sir Oracle^ 

And, when I ope my lips, let no dog barh 
0, my Antonio, I do know of these, 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing ; who, I am very sure,^ 

If they should speak, would almost damn those ears,'* 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools, 
ril tell thee more of this another time : 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. — 

Come, good Lorenzo: — ^Fare ye well, a while; 
ril end my exhortation after dinner.^ 

Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner- 
time : 

I must be one of these same dumb wise men. 

For Gratiano never lets me speak. 


a let no dog hark /] This seems to be a proverbial expression. So, 

in Aoolaetm, a comedy 1640 ; — nor there shall no doggo harhe at mine 

ententes,” Stebvens. 

3 who, I am very mre^'] The old copies read — wken, I am very 

sure. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone, 

4 w(ndd almost damn those ears,'] Several old editions have it, dam, 

damme, and damt. Some more correct copies, damn. The author’s mean- 
ing is this : That some people are thought wise, whilst they keep silence; 
who, when they open their mouths, are such stupid praters, that the hear- 
ers cannot help csffling them fools, and so incur the judgment denounced in 
the Gospel, Theobald. 

5 2Hl end my exhortation after dinner,] The humour of this consists in 
its being an allusion to the practice of the puritan preachers of those times; 
who, being generally very long and tedious; were often forced to put off 
that part of their sermon called the exhortation, till after dinner. 

Warburton, 
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ACT I. 


Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Ant Farewell : I’ll grow a talker for this gear.^ 

Gra, Thanks, i’faith; for silence is only commend- 
able 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

[Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo. 

Ant Is that any thing now V 

Bass. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice : His reasons are as 
two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them ; and, when you 
have them, they are not worth the search. 


6 for thii gear.] In Act II. so. ii. the same phrase occnra again : 

“If fortune be a woman, she’^ a good wench for this gecr.'' This is a 
colloquial expression perhaps of no very determined import. Steevens. 

So, in Sapho and Phao, a comedy by Lyly, 1591 : “Ab for you, Sir boy, 
I will teach you how, to run away ; you shall bo stript from top to toe, and 
whipt with nettles; I will handle you for this geare well: I say no more.” 
Again, in Nashe’s Epistle Dedicatory to his Apologie of Piei^oe Ponnilesso, 
1593 : “I mean to trounce him after twenty in the’hundred, and have about 
with him, with two staves and a pike, for this geareX Malone. 

7 Is that any thing now ?] All the old copies read, is that any thing now ? 
I suppose we should read — is that any thing new ? Johnson. 

The sense of the old reading is—Does what he has just said amount to 
any thing, or mean any thing ? Steevens, 

Surely the reading of the old copies is right. Antoniatfwks : Is that any 
thing now ? and Bassanio answers, that Gratiano speaks an i/nf/nite deal 
cf nothing,— the greatest part of his discourse is not any thing. 

Tyewhitt. 

' So, in Othello : ** Can any thing be made of this ?” The old copies, by a 
manifest error of the press, read — It is that, &c. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

MALONE. 
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Ant Well ; tell me now, what lady is this same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 

That you to-day promis’d to tell me of ? 

Bass, ^Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate, 

By something showing a more swelling port® 

Than my faint means would grant continuance : 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, 

.Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged : To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money, and in love ; 

And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots, and purposes, 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it ; 
And, if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assur’d, 

My purse, my person, my extremest means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost one 
shaft, 


8 -■ ■ ■ a mere gwelllng port ice.] P&rty in the present instance, compre- 
hends the idea of^expensive equipage, and external pomp^ of appear- 
ance, Thus, in the first Iliad^ as translated by Chapman, 1611 : 

“ all the gods receiv’d, 

( All rising from their thrones ) their sire ; attending to his court 

None sate when he rose ; none delaid, the furnishing his 

Till he came neare ; all met with him and brought him to his throne.” 

* STEEYEN& 
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I shot his fellow® of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both, 

I oft found both ; I urge this childhood proof, 
Because whafc follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth,* 

That which I owe is lost : but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant You know me well ; and herein spend but 
time, 


9 — — when I had lost one shaft, 

I shat his fellow This thought occurs also iu Decker’s Villanies 

discovered hy LanthovTie and i^andlalight, 4to. bl. 1: “And yet I have 
scene a Creditor in Prison weepe when he beheld the Debtor, hnd to lay 
out money of his owne purse to free him : he shot a second arrow to fnd 
the frsV' I learn, from a MS, note by Oldya, that of this pamphlet there 
were no less than eight editions; the last in 1638. 1 quote from that of 
1616. Steevens. 

This method of finding a lost arrow is prescribed by P, Crcscentius in his 
Treatise de Agricultwra, Lib. X. cap. xxviii, and is also mentioned in 
Bowel's Letters, Vol. I, p. 183, edit. 1666, 12mo. Doucb. 


t like a wilful youth,! This does not at all agree with what he had 

before promised, that what followed should "be pure innocence. For wilful' 
ness is not quite bo pure. We should read — witless, i. e. heedless ; and this 
agrees exactly to that to which he compares his case, of a school -boy ; who, 
for want of advised watch, lost his first arrow, and sent another after it 
with more attention. But wilfvX agrees not at all with it. 

Waebubton. 

Dr. Warburton confounds the time past and present. He has formerly 
lost his money like a wilful youth ; he now borrows more mpure innocence, 
without disguising his former faults, or his present designs. JoHNBOm. 
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To wind about ray love with circumstance ; 

And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making question of my uttermost. 

Than if you had made waste of all I have : 

Then do but say to me what I should do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 
And I am preat unto it therefore, speak. 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond’rous virtues ; sometimes from her eyes* 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 

Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors : and her sunny locks 


3 prest unto it : 1 Prest may not here signify impress'd^ as into 

military service, but ready, Pret^ fr. Bo, in Casar and Pompey^ 1607 : 

“What must be, must be ; Caesar’s prest for all.” 

Again, in Hans Beer-pot^ &c, 1618 : 

• “ your good word 

la QYGi prest to do an honest man good.” 

Again, in the concluding couplet of Churchyard’s Warning to the Wand'" 
erers abroad^ 1693 : 

“ Then shall my mouth, my muse, my pen and all, 

Be prest to serve at each good subject’s call.” 

I could add twenty more instances of the word being used with this 
signification. Bteevens. 

3 — sometimes /fOTM hor eyes — ] So all the editions ; but it certSiinly 
ought to be, sometime, i.e. formerly, some tim ago, at a certain time: 
and it appears by the subsequent scene, that Bassanio was at Belmont 
With the Marquis de Montferrat, and saw Portia in her father’s life-time. 

Theobald. 

It is strange, Mr. Theobald did not know, that in old English, sometimes 
is synonymous with formerly. Nothing is more frequent in title-pages, 
than “ sometimes fellow of such a college,” Farmer, 
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Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colchos’ strand,. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

0 my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a min d presages me such thrift. 

That I should questionless be fortunate. 

Ant. Thou know’st, that all my fortunes are at sea; 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore go fortli, 

Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 

To furnish thee to Behnont, to fair Portia. 

Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 

Where money is ; and I no question make. 

To have it of my trust, or for my sake. \Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 
% 

Belmont. A Room in Portia’s House. 

Enter Portia and Nebissa. 

For. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a- 
weary of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your mise- 
ries were in the same abundance as your good for- 
tunes are : And, yet, for aught I see, they are as sick, 
that surfeit with too much, as they that starve with 
nothing : It is no mean happiness therefore, to be 
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seated in the mean ; superfluity comes sooner by 
white hairs,* but competency lives longer. 

Por. Good sentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better, if well followed. 

Por. If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men’s cottages, princes’ palaces. It is a good divine 
that follows his own instructions : I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than be one of 
the twenty to foUow mine own teaching. The brain 
may devise laws for the blood ; but a hot temper 
leaps over a cold decree : such a hare is madness the 
youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good counsel the 
cripple. But this reasoning is not in the fashion to 
choose me a husband : — 0 me, the word choose ! I 
may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom I dislike ; so is the will of a living daughter 
curb’d by the will of a dead father : — ^Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none ? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy 
men, at their death, have good inspirations ; there- 
fore, the lottery, that he hath devised in these three 
chests, of gold, silver, and lead, (whereof who chooses 
his. meaning, chooses you,) will, no doubt, never 
be chosen by any rightly, but one who you shall 
rightly love. But what warmth is there in your 
affection towards any of these princely suitors that 
are already come ? 

< *7— vmwfivAiy comes soomr by mhite i. e. SuMifluity sooner 

^qwires white ha&s ; becomes old. We still say, How aid he m?ie hy 

It? Malonh, 
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Por. I pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou 
namest them, I will describe them ; and, according 
to my description, level at my affection. 

Net'. First, there is the Neapolitan prince.’ 

Por. Ay, that’s a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horse and he makes it a, great 
appropriation to his own good parts, that he can 
shoe him himself : I am much afraid, my lady his 
mother played f^ilse with a smith. 

Ner. Then, is there the county Palatine.' 

Por. He doth nothing but frown ; as who should 
say, An if you will not have me, choose : he hears 


5 the Neapolitan prince.] The Neapolitans in the time of Shaks- 

pcare, -were eminently skilled in all that belongs to horsemaiUhip ; nor 
have they, even now, forfeited their title to the same praise. Steevens. 

Though our author, when he composed this play, could not have read the 
following passage in Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Eesaies, 1603, he 
had perhaps met with the relation in some other book of that time ; 
“While I was a young lad, (says old Montaigne,) I saw prince of 
Salmona, at Naples^ manage a young, a rough, and fierce horse, and show 
all manner of horsemanship ; to hold testons or reals under his knees and 
toes so fast as if they had been nayled there, and all to show his sure, 
steady, and unmoveable sitting.” Malone. 

6 thaVi a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing hut talk of his horse;] Colt 
is used for a witless, beady, gay youngster, whence the phrase used of an 
old man too juvenile, that he still retains his colt's tooth. See JImry 
VIIL Act I. so. iii. See also Vol. VII. p. 64. Johnson. 

7 ig there the comty Palatine.] I am almost inclined to believe, 

that Shakspeare has more allusions to particular facts and persons than his 
readers commonly suppose. The count here mentioned was, perhaps, 
Albertns a Lasco, a Polish Palatine, who visited England in our author’s 
life-time, was eagerly caressed, and splendidly entertained ; but running in 
debt, at last stole away, and endeavoured to repair his fortune by enchant- 
ment. Johnson. 

Coun^ and eomt in old language were synonymous.— The Count Alasco 
was in London in 1583. Malone. 
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merry tales, and smiles not : I fear, he will prove the 
weeping philosopher when he grows old, being so 
full of unmannerly sadness in his youth. I had 
rather be married to a death’s head with a bone in 
his mouth, than to either of these. God defend me 
from these tw<t ! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord, Monsieur 
Le Bon ? 

Par, God made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man. In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker ; 
But, he ! why, he hath a horse better than the 
N’eapolitan’s ; a better bad habit of frowning than 
the count Palatine : he is every man in no man : if a 
throstle® sing, he falls straight a capering ; he will 
fence with his own shadow : if I should marry him, 
I should marry twenty husbands : If *he would des- 
pise me, I would forgive him ; for if he love me to 
madness, I shall never requite him. 

Ner, What say you then to Faulconbridge, the 
young baron of England ? 

Par. You know, I say nothing to him ; for he un- 
derstands not me, nor I him : he hath neither Latin, 
French, nor Italian f and you will come, into the 


® ?/ a throstle—] Old copies — trasael. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

The throstle is the thrush. The word occurs again in A Midsunmer- 
Dream, : 

“ The throstle with his note so true—.” Malonb. 

That the throstle is a distinct bird from the thrush^ may be known from 
T. Newton’s Herhall to the Bihle^ quoted in a note on the foregoing 
passage in A Midsmmer ‘Night's Dream^ Vol. IV. p. 400. Stebvenb. 

9 he hath fteither Latin, French, nor Italian ;] A satire on the ig- 

norance of the young English travellers in our author’s time. Warbubton 
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court and swear, that I have a poor pennyworth in 
the English. He is a proper man^s picture But, 
alas ! who can converse with a dumb show ? How 
oddly he is suited ! I think, he bought his doublet in 
Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Ger- 
many, and his behaviour every where. 

Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, * his 
neighbour ? 

For, That he hath a neighbourly charity in him ; 
for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, 
and swore he would pay him again, when he was 
able : I think, the Frenchman became his surety, ^ and 
sealed under for another. 

Ner. How like you the young German, ♦ the duke of 
Saxony's nephew ? 

For, Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober; 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk : 
when he is best, lie ia*a little worse than a man ; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beast : 
an the worst fall that ever fell, I hope, I shall make 
shift to go without him. 


1 a proper man* t picture ;] Proper is handtome. So, ia Othello : 

This Ludovico is n proper man/’ Stesysskb. 

a Scottish lord,’\ SeottUh^ which is in the quarto, was omitted in 

the first folio, for fear of giving offence to King James’s countrymen. 

TSOBALD. 

3 I think, the Frenchman became his surety,'] Alluding to the constant 
assistance, or rather constant promises of assistance, that the French gave 
the Scots in their quarrels with the English. This alliance is here, humor- 
pusly satirized. Wabbubton. 

4 How like you the young Oermcm, In Shakspeare’s time the Duke 
of Bavaria visited London, and was made Knight of the Garter. 

Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia’s suitors, there may be some covert 
allusion to those of Queen Elizabeth. Johnson. 
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Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose the 
right casket, you should refuse to perform your 
father’s will, if you should refuse to accept him. 

Par. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, 
set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary 
casket : for, if the devil be within, and that tempta- 
tion without, I know he will choose it. I will do 
any thing, Nerissa, ere I will be married to a spunge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of 
these lords ; they have acquainted me with their de- 
terminations : which is indeed, to return to their 
home, and to trouble you with no more suit ; unless 
you may be won by some other sort than your father’s 
imposition, depending on the caskets. 

Par. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die 
as chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the man- 
ner of my father’s will : I am glad this parcel of 
wooers are so reasonable ; for there is not one among 
them but I dote on his very absence, and I pray 
God grant them a fair departure. 

Ner, Do you not remember, lady, in your fa- 
ther’s time, a Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier, 
that came hither in company of the Marquis of 
Montferrat ? 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio ; as I think, so 
was he called. 

Ner, True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever 
nxy foolish eyes looked upon, was the best deserv- 
ing a fair lady. 

Por, I remember Kim well ; and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise. — How now ! what news ? 
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Enter a Servant 

Sei*v. The four strangers seek for you, madam, 
to take their leave : and there is a fore-runner come 
from, a fifth, the prince of Morocco ; who brings 
word, the prince, his master, will be here to-night. 

Par. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so 
good heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I 
should be glad of his approach : if he have the con- 
dition^ of a saint, and the complexion of a devil, I 
had rather he should shrive me than wive me. 
Come, Nerissa. — Sirrah, go before. — Whiles we shut 
the gate upon one wooer, another knocks at the door. 

[ Exeunt 

SCENE III. 

Venice. A public Place. 

Enter Bassanio and Shylock. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for .ihree months. 

Shy. For three months, — ^well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio 
shall be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound, — ^well. 

Bass, May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me ? . 
Shall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, 
and Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

♦ ^ 

5 the condition—] i. c. the temper, qualities. So, in Othello ; 

—and then, of so gentle a condition 1” Malonb, 
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Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the 
contrary ? 

Shy. Hoj no, no, no, no ; — my meaning, in say- 
ing he is a good man, is to have you understand me, 
that he is^sufficient : yet his means are in supposi- 
tion : he hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another 
to the Indies ; I understand moreover upon the Ri- 
alto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for Eng- 
land, and other ventures he hath, squandered 

abroad: But ships are but boards, sailors but men : 
there be land-rats, and water-rats, water-thieves, 
and land-thieves; I mean, pirates; and then, there 
is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks : The man 
is, notwithstanding, sufficient ; — three thousand du- 
cats ; — I think, I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may- 

Shy. I will be assured, I may ; and, that I may 
be assured, I will bethink me : May I speak with 
Antonio ? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy, Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habita- 
tion which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the 
devil into I will buy with you, sell with you, talk 
with you, walk with you, and so following ; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you. What news on the Rialto ? — Who is he 
comes here ? 

^ the hAhitatian whiok yom* prophet, the Nazarite, conjured 

the devil into .*] Perhaps there is no character through all Shakspeare^ 
drawn with more spirit, and just discrimination, than Shylock’s. His lan- 
guage, allusions, and ideas, are eveiy whore so appropriate to a Jew, that 
Shylock might be exhibited for an exemplar of that peculiar people. 

Henlbt. 
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Enter Antonio. 

Bass. This is signior Antonio. 

Shy. [ Aside. ] How like a fawning publican he 
looks ! 

I hate him for he is a Christian : 

But more, for that, in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip,’ 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 

Even there were merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 

Which he calls interest : Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him ! 

Bass. . Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store ; 

And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats : What of that ? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me : But soft ; How many months 
Do you desire ? — ^Rest you fair, good signior ; 

[ To AntoNio. 

Your worship was the last nuin in our moutla. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking, nor by giving of excess. 


1 If I eon eateh him cnee twwn the hi/p ,] This, Dr. Johnson observes, 
is a phrase taken from the practice of wrestlers ; and (he might have added) 
is an allusion to the angel’s thus laying hold on Jacob when he wrestled 
with him. See xzxii. 24, &c. HsNnsY. 
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Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend,® 
ril break a Custom : — Is he yet ppssess'd,*^ 

How much you would ? 

Shy, Ay, ay, l!hree thousand ducats. 

Ant And for three months. 

Shy, I had forgot, — ^three months, you told me so. 

Well then, your bond ; and, let me see, But 

hear you ; 

Methought, you said, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage. 

Ant I do never use it. 

Shy, When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s sheep. 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf,) 

The third possessor ; ay, he was the third. 

Ant And what of him ? did he take interest ? 
Shy. No, not take interest ; not, as you would say, 
Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromis’d, 

That all the eanlings* which were streak’d and pied. 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire ; the ewes, being rank. 

In the end autumn tiuned to the rams : 


8 the ripe wants of wy frisndyl Ripe wants are wants tfowe to the 

wants that can have no longer delay. Perhaps we might read 
rife wwnts.^ wants that come thick upon him. JOHNSON. 

Ripe is, I believe; the true reading. So, aftCTwards : 

“But stay the very riping of the time Malone, 

Again, in A Midswam&*'’N%gli>t's Dream: 

“ Hero is a brief how many sports are ripe,'' Steevens. 

9 possess' A\ i. e. acquainted, informed. So, in Twelfth-NigU : 

“ Possess us, possess us, teU us something of him.” StbevbNS. 

X the eanlings — ] Lambs just dropt : from can, miti, Musobave. 
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And when the work of generation was 
Between these wo(dly breeders in the act, 

The skilful shepherd peeled me certain wands,’ 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind,^ 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes 


2 certain wands,] A wand in our author’s time was the usual 

term for what we now call a switch, Malone. 

. 3 of kind,] i. e. of nature. So, Turberville, in his book of 

Falconry y 1675, p. 127 : 

“ So great is the curtesy of kind, as she ever seeketh to recompense 
any defect of hers with some other better benefit,” 

Again, in Drayton’s Mooncalf'. 

“ — “ nothing doth so please her mind, 

As to see mares and horses do their kind'' Collins. 

4 tlic fulsome ewes; ] Fulsome, I believe, in this instance, means 

lascivious, obscene. The same epithet is bestowed on the night, in 
Acolastus his Aften- Witte. By S. N. 1600: 

“ Why shines not Phoebus in the fulsome night 
In the play of Mnleasses the Turk, Madam FvUome a Bawd is 
introduced. The word, however, sometimes signifies offensive in smell. 
So, in Chapman’s version of the 17th Book of the Odyssey, 

“ and fill’d his fulsome scrip,” &c. 

Again, in the dedication to Barton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 63 : 
“ — noisome or fulsome for bad smells, as butcher’s slaughter houses,” Ac. 

It is likewise used by Shakspeare in King John, to express some 'quality 
offensive to nature : 


“ And stop this gap of breath yriila fulsome dust. ” 

Again, in Thomas Newton’s Ile^'hall to the Bible, 8vo« 1687 ; 

“ Having a strong sent and fulsome smell, which neither men 
nor beasts take delight to smell unto.” 

Again, ibid: 

“ Boxe is naturally dry, juicelesse, fulsomely and loathsomely smell- 
ing.” 


Again, in Arthur Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metaimrphoses, B 
XV; 


“ But what have you poore sheepe misdone, a cattel meek and 
meeld, 

“ Created for to manteine man, fulsome dugs doe yceld 
“ Sweete nectar, ” Ac. Stbevbns. 
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Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 

Fall party-colour’d lambs, and those were Jacob's.^ 

This was a way to thrive,^ and he was blest ; 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

AnU This was a venture, sir, that Jacob serv’d for ; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d, and fashion’d, by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interest good ? 

Or is your gold and silver, ewes and rams ? 

Shy, I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast f — 

But note me, signior. 

Ant Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose.® 

An evil soul, producing holy witness, 


Minsheu supposes it to mean nmiseons in so high a degree as to excite 
vomiting. Malone. 

5 a7id those were Jacob's.'] See Genesis^ xxx. 37, &c. 

Steevens. 

6 This was a way to thrite^ 4'^.] So, in the ancient song of Germitus the 
Jew of Ve7iioe : 

“His wife must lend a shilling, 

For eveiy week a penny, 

Yet bring a pledge that is double worth, 

If that you will have any. 

And see, likewise, you keepe your day, 

Or else you lose it all : 

This was the living of the wife, 

Her cow she did it call.” 

Her coWf &c. seems to have suggested to Shakspearc Shylock’s argu- 
ment for usury, PERCY, 

7 I make it breed as fast ;] So, in our author’s Ventis and Adonis : 

“ Foul cank’ring rust the hidden tieasure frets ; 

But gold that’s put to use more gold begets'' MALONE. 

8 The devil can cite scri^dure &c.] See St, Matthew y iv. 6, Henley, 
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Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart-; 

0, what a goodly outside falshood hath 

Shy. Tliree thousand ducats, — ’tis a good round 
sum. 

Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 
Ant Well, Shy lock, shall we be beholden to you ? 
Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Kialto you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances 


9 0, what a goodly mitside falshood hath^ /] Fahlwod^ which as tr^dh 
means hanenty, is taken here for trearhery aud himwry, does not stand for 
falilmd in general, but for the dishonesty now operating. Johnson. 

1 — - usances :] Uae and usance are both words anciently employ’d 
fortwwry, both in fts favourable and unfavourable sense. So, in The 
lilnglish ^avellcT, 1633 : 

Give me my nse^ give me my principal,’* 

Again : 

“ A toy *, the main a|jout five hundred pounds, 

And the use fifty.” Stbbvbns. 

Mr. Ritson asks, whether Mr. Steevens is not mistaken in saying that use 
and usance, were anciently employed for luniry. “ f/se and usance, ( he 
adds) mean nothing more than and the former word is still used 

by country people in the same sense.” That Mr. Steevens however, is 
right respecting the word in the text, will appear from the following 
quotation : knowe a gentleman borne to five hundred pounde landc, did 

never reoeyve above a thousand pound of nete money, and within certeyne 
yeres ronnynge still npon usurie and double usurie, the merchants temiyng 
it usance and double ^isance, by a more clenly name he did owe to master 
usurer five thousand pound at the last, borowyng but one thousande 
pounde at first, so that his land was clean gone, beynge five hundred 
ponndes inherytance, for one thousand pound in money, and the usurie of 
the same money for so fewe yeres ; and the man now beggeth.” Wylson 
on JJsu/rye, 1672, p. 32. Reed. 

Usance, in onr author’s time, I believe, signified interest of mm&y. It 
has been already used in this play in that sense ; 

“ He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance Ulth us here in Venice.” 

Again, in a subsequent part, he says, he will take no doit of usance for 
his monies.” Here it must mean interest. Maloks. 
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Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ;* 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 

You call me — ^misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit’ upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

Well then, it now appears, you need my help : 
Go to then ; you come to me, and you say, 
Skylock,* we would have monies; You say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; monies is your suit. 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money f is it possible, 

A cur can lend three thousand dwats f or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key. 

With ’bated breath, and whispering humbleness. 
Say this, 


a Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ;] So, in Marlowe^s Jew of 
Malta^ (written and acted before 1693,) printed in 1633 : 

“ I leam’d in Florence how to kiss my hand. 

Heave up my shoulders yrhen they call me dogge^^ Malone. 

3 And spit — ] The old copies always read spet, which spelling is follow- 
ed by Milton ; 

« the womb 

Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom.” Stbevbns. 

4 8hylooTt^'\ Our author, as Dr. Farmer informs me, took the name of his 

Jew from an old pamphlet entitled : Shillocke, his Prophet ; or 

the Jewes Prediction, London, . printed fOT T. P. ( Thomas Pavycr.) No 
date. Stbevbnb. 
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Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You spum'd me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me — dog ; and for these courtesies 
Til lend you thus much monies. 

Ant I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 

A breed for barren metal of his friend ?)^ 

But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who if he break, thou may’st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain’d me with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies, and you’ll not hear me : 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show 


5 A breed for barren metal of his friend A hreed, that is interest 
money bred from the principal. By the epithet harren^ the author would 
instruct us iu the argument on which the advocates against usury went, 
which is this ; that money is a barren thing, and cannot, like corn and 
cattle, multiply itself. And to set oif the absurdity of this kind of usury, 
he put breed barren in opposition. Wabburton. 

Dr. Warburton very truly interprets this passage. Old Meres says, 
“Usurieand cncrcase by gold and silver is unlawful, because against 
nature ; nature hath made them sterUl and baren^ usurie makes them 
procreative.” Fabmbb. 

The honour of starting this conceit belongs to Aristotle, See Be Be- 
pub. Lib. I. Holt White. 

Thus both the quarto printed by Roberts, and that by Heyes, in 1600* 
The folio has— a breed of. Malokb. 
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Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body please th me. 

Ant Content, in faitli ; I’ll seal to such a bond, 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me^ 
ril rather dwell in my necessity.® 

Ant Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it ; 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. 0 father Abraham, what these Christians 
are ; 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this ; 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendship ; 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for my love, I pray you, wong me not. 

6 dwell in my nerexititu.'\ To dwell seems in this place to mean the 

same as to contimte. To abide has both the senses of habitation and conti- 
nmnee. Johnson. 
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Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 

See to my house, left in the fearful guard' 

Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. \^Exit. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Bass. I hke not fair terms,® and a villain’s mind. 
Ant. Come on ; in this there can be no dismay. 
My ships come home a month before the day. 

\_Exeunt. 


7 left in the fearful guard &e.] Fearful guard, is a gtiard that is 

not to be trusted, bufr gives cause of fear. To fear was aucieutly to give 

yraWeA feel terr ours, Johnson. 

So, in King Henry IV. P. I : 

“ A mighty and a fearful head they are.” Steevens. 

8 I like not fair terms K^fid words, good language. Johnson. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

Belmont. A Room in Portia’s House. 

Flourish of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco,^ 
and his Train; Portia, Nerissa, and other of 
her Attendants. 

Mor. Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 

Bring me the fairest creature northward born, 

Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, 

And let us make incision for your love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine.* 

I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 

Hath fear’d the valiant by my love; I swear, 

The best-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too : I would not change this hue, 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 


9 tlie Prince of Morocco^'] The old stage direction is “ Enter 

Morochus a tawnie Moore, all in white, and three or foure followers accor- 
dingly," &c. STEBVENa. 

» To prove whose blood is reddest, his^ or To understand how 

the tawny prince, whose savage dignity is very well supported, means to 
recommend himself by this challenge, it must be remembered that red 
blood is a traditionary sign of course : Thus Macbeth calls one of his 
frighted soldiers, a lUyliver'd bc^r ; again, in this play, Cowards arc said 
to have ; and an eflEcminatc and timorous man is 

termed 

It is customary in the east for lovers to testify the violence of their 
passion by cutting themselves in the sight of their mistresses. See 
UaUts du Levant, pi. 43, and Picart’s Beligmus Ceremonies, Vol. VII. 
p. 111. Habbis. 

^JBath fear’d the valiant;'] i. e. terrWd, To fear is often used 
by our old writers, in this sense. So, in K, llenry VL P. Ill ; 

** For Warwick was a bug ihsh fear'd us all," Steevens. 
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’Po)\ In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes : 

Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing : 

But, if my father had not scanted me, 

And hedg’d me by his to yield myself 
His wife, who wins me by that means I told you, 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair. 

As any comer I have look’d on yet. 

For my affection. 

Mor. Even for that I thank you ; 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets. 

To try my fortune. By this scimitar, — 

That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince. 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, — 

I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look, 
Out-brave the heart most daring on the earth. 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she bear, 
Yea, mock the lion T\1ien he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady ; But, alas the while ! 

If Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 


3 And hedg'd me hy hw wit,] I Ruppose wc may safely read — and hedg'd 
me hy Me will. Confined me by his will, JoHNbon. 

As the ancient signification of wit, wm sagacity, or power of mind, I 
have not displaced the original reading. See our author, passim. 

Steevenb. 

A That elew the Sophy ^ &c,] Shakspearc seldom escapes well when he 
is entangled with geography. The Prince of Morocco must haye travelled 
far to kill the Sophy of Persia. Johnson. 

It were well, if Shakspearc had never entangled himself with geography 
worse than in the present case. If the Prince of Morocco be supposed to 
have served in the army of Sultan Solyman (the eecond^ for instance,) I 
sec no geographical objection to his having killed the Sophi of Persia. 
See D’Hcrbclot in Solyman Ben Selim. Tyrwhitt. 
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May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his page 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 

And die with grieving. 

Por. You must take your chance ; 

And either not attempt to choose at all, 

Or swear, before you choose, — if you choose wrong, 

Never to speak to lady afterw^ard 

In way of marriage ; therefore be advisM.*^ 

« 

Moi\ Nor will not ; come, bring me unto my 
chance. 

For. First, forward to the temple ; after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 


5 So Alcides heaten hy Ms page The ancient copies read— his rage, 
Steevens. 

Though the whole Rct of editions concur in this reading, it is corrupt at 
bottom. Let us look into the poet’s drift, and the history of the persons 
mentioned in the context. If Hercules, (says he,) and Lichas were to play 
at dice for the decision of their superiority, Lichas, the weaker man, might 
have the better cast of the two. But how then is Alcides beaten by his 
rage ? The poet means no more, than, if Lichas had the better throw, so 
might Hercules himself be beaten by Lichas. And who was he, but a poor 
unfortunate servant of Hercules, that unknowingly brought his master the 
envenomed shirt, dipt in the blood of the Centaur Ncssus, and was thrown 
headlong into the sea for his paias ; this one circumstance of Lichas’s qua- 
lity known, sufficiently ascertains the emendation I have substituted, page 
instead of rage. , Theobald. 

6 tKeref&re he advis’d.] Therefore bo not precipitant ; consider well 

what you ore to do. Advis'd is the word opposite to rash J ohnson. 

So, in Mng Richard III: 

« vho in my wrath 

Kncel’d at my feet, and bade mo be advis'd ?" Steevens. 
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Mor. Good fortune then ! [Cmiets. 

To make me bless’t,' or cursed’st among men. 

[ Hxeunt. 


SCENE II. 

Venice. A Street. 

Enter Launcelot Gobbo.® 

Lam. Certainly my conscience 'vvill serve me to 
run from this Jew, my master : The fiend is at 
mine elbow ; and tempts me, saying to me, Gobbo, 
Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or 
good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run 
away : My conscience says, — no ; take heed honest 
Launcelot ; take Jieed, honest Gobbo; or, as aforesaid, 
honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; scorn running 
with thy heels ? Well, the most courageous fiend 


7 hle8s%'] i, e. blessed’st. So, in Kitiff Richard III: 

— harmless’t creature a frequent vulgar contraction in 'Warwicksliirc. 

Stbkvens. 

8 The old copies read — Enter the Clown alone; and throughout the play 
this character is called the Clown at most of his entramet or ewiU* 

Stbbvbns. 

9 scorn running with thy hecU .*] Launcelot was designed for a wag, 

but perhaps not for an absurd one. We may therefore suppose, no such 
expression would have been put in his mouth, as our author bad censured 
in another character. When Pistol says, “ he hears with ears,” Sir Hugh 
Evans very properly is made to exclaim, “ The tevil and his tam 1 what 
phrase is this, he heart with ears ? why it is affectations.” To talk of 
Turning with one's heels, has scarce less of absurdity. It has been sug- 
gested, that we should read and point the passage as follows : Do not run ; 
scorn running ; 9vithe thy heels i. c. connect them with a withe, ( a band 
made of osiers) as the legs of cattle arc hamphered in some countries, to 
prevent their straggling far from home. The Irishman in Sir John Odcastle 
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bids me pack; via / says tbe fiend ; away / says the 
fiend, for the heavem;^ rouse up a brave mind, says 
the fiend, arad run. Well, my conscience, hanging 
about the neck of my heart, says very wisely to 
me, — my honest frimd Launceht, being an honest man's 
son, — or rather an honest woman’s son ; — for, indeed, 
my father did something smack, something grow to, 
he had a kind of taste ; — ^well, my conscience says, 
Launceht, budge not; budge, says the fiend ; budge 
not, says my conscience : Conscience, say I, you 
counsel well ; fiend, say I, you counsel well : to be 


petitions to be banged in a withe ; and Chapman, in his rersion of the tenth 
Odymy, has the following passage : 

<« There let him lie 

Till I, of cut-up osiers, did imply 
A with^ a fathom long, with which hia feete 
I made together in a sure league meete.” 

I think myself hound, however, to add, that yd. Mveh Ado about Nothing, 
the very phrase, that in the present instance is disputed, occurs : 

“ 0 illegitimate construction ! I scorn that with my heels i. e. I 
recalcitrate, kick up contemptuously at the idea, as animals throw up their* 
hind legs. Such also may be Launcelot’s meaning. Stebvens. 

I perceive no need of alteration. The pleonasm appears to me insis- 
tent with the general tenour of Launcelot’s sj)eech. He had just before 
expressed the same thing in three different ways ; — “ Use your legs ; take 
the start ; run away.’* MALONE. 

I — — away 1 says the fiend^ for the heavens As it is not likely that 
Shakspeare should make the Devfil^ conjure Launcelot to do any tMng for 
lleaeen's sake, I have no doubt but this passage is corrupt, and that we 
ought to read ; 


“ Away I says the fiend, for the havenf^ 

By which Launcelot was to make his escape, if lie was determined to run 
away. M. MASON. 
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ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew 
my master, who, (God bless the mark !) is a kind of 
devil ; and, to run away from the Jew, I should be 
ruled by the* fiend, who, saving your reverence, is 
the devil himself : Certainly, the Jew is the very 
devil incarnation ; and, in my conscience, my con- 
science is but a kind of hard conscience, to offer to 
counsel me to stay with the Jew : The fiend gives 
the more friendly counsel : I will run, fiend ; my 
heels are at your commandment, I will run. 

Enter old Gobbo,® with a Basket 

Gob. Master, young man, you, I pray you ; which 
is the way to master Jew’s ? 

Laun. \^Aside.^ 0 heavens, this is my true be- 
gotten father ! who, being more than sand-blind, 
high-gravel blind, knows me not : — I will try con- 
clusions^ with him. 

Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which 
is the way to master Jew’s ? 


a Enter old Gobbo,] It may be inferred from the name of Gobbo, that 
Shakspeare designed this character to bo represented with a hnmp-hack. 

^ Steevenb. 

3 tiy conclusions — ] To try conclmioni is to try experiments. So, 

in Heywood’s Golden Age^ 1611 : 

“ - — since favour 

Cannot attain thy love, 111 try conclveions” 

Again, in the Lanoaehir'e Witohee^ 1634 : 

“ Nay then I’ll try concUiHone : 

Marc, Mare, see thou be, 

And where I point thee, carry me.” Stbevens, 

So quarto B,— Quarto H« and folio i&id-^ot^usions. Maloitb. 
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Laun. Turn up on your right hand/ at the next 
turning, but, at the next turning of all, on your 
left ; marry, at the very next turning, turn of no 
hand, but turn down indirectly to the Jew’s house. 

Gob. By God’s sonties,^ ’t will be a hard way to 
hit. Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that 
dwells with him, dwell mth him, or no ? 

Laun. Talk you of young master Launcelot ? — 
Mark me now ; [^aside."] now will I raise the waters : — 
Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man’s son ; his 
father, though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor 
man, and, God be thanked, well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we 
talk of young master Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot, sir.® 


4 Turn up on your right hand^ &c.] This arch and perplexed direction 
to puzzle the enquirer, seems to imitate that of Sjrus to Demea in the 
Brothers of Terence : 

“ ubi eas praeterieris, ^ ^ . 

Ad sinistram hac recta plateA : ubi ad Diause veneris, 

Ito ad dextram : prius quam ad portam vcnias, &c.” Theobald. 

5 God's sonties,'] I know not exactly of what oath this is a corrup- 

tion. I meet with God's santy in Decker’s Honest Whorc^ 1636. 

Again, in The longer thiou livesi the more Fool thou art^ a comedy, bl. 1. 
without date ; 

“ God's santie^ this is a goodly book indeed.” 

Perhaps it was once customary to sUK'ea.v by the sante, i. e. healthy of the 
Supreme Being, or by his samts ; or, as Mr. Ritson observes to mo, by his 
sanctity. Oaths of such a turn are not unfrequent among our ancient 
writers. All, however, seem to have been so thoroughly convinced of the 
crime of profane swearing, that they were content to disguise their mean- 
ing by abbreviations which were permitted silently to terminate in irre- 
mediable corruptions. Stekvbns. 

® Tout worship s friend^ and Launcelot, «ir.] Dr. Farmer is of opinion 
we should read Gohho instead of Launcelot ; and observes, that pliiraseo- 
iogy like this occurs also in L&ce's Labour's Lost : 

“ your servant, and Costard." Steevens, 
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Lawn, But I pray you ergo, old man, ergo, I be- 
seech you ; Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gcb. Of Launcelot, an’t please your mastership. 

Lam. Ergo, master Launcelot j talk not of mas- 
ter Launcelot, father ; for the young gentleman 
(according to fates and destinies, and such odd sayings, 
the sisters three, and such branches of learning,) is, 
indeed, deceased ; or, as you would say, in plain 
terms, gone to heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very 
staff of my age, my very prop. 

Lam. Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-post, 
a staff, or a prop ? — ^Do you know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young 
gentleman : ‘but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, 
(God rest his soul !) alive, or dead ? 

Laun. Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack, sir* I am sand-blind, I know you not. 

Lam. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you 
might fail of the knowing me : it is a wise father, 
that knows his own child. Well, old man, I will 
tell you news of your son : Give me your blessing 
truth will come to light ; faurder dannot be hid long, 
a man’s son may ; but, in the end, truth will out. 


(md Lavmelet^ sirJ] i. e. plain Launcelot ; and not, as you term 

Him, masfter Launcelot. malons. 

7 Give me ymr hUeeing ;] In this conversation between Launcel^ 

and hiB blind father, there are frequent references to the deception practised 
on the blindness of Isaac, ana the blessing obtained in consequence 
of it. Heklbt. 
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Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up ; I am sure, you are 
not Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let’s have no more fooling about 
it, but give me your blessing ; I am Launcelot, 
your boy that was, your son that is, your child that 
shall be.® 

Goh. I cannot think, you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that : 
but I am Launcelot, the Jew’s man ; and, I am sure, 
Margery, your wife, is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : I’ll be sworn, 
if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and 
blood. Lord worshipp’d might he he ! what a beard 
hast thou got ! thou hast got more hair on thy chin, 
than Dobbin my thill-horse has on his tail.’ 


8 yowr child that shall he, ] Launcelot probably berc indulgfs 

himself in talking nonsense. So, afterwards : — “ you may tell every finger 
I have with my ribs.” An anonymous critic supposes: “he means to 
say, I wae your ohild^ I am your and shall ever be your son'' But 
son not being first mentioned, but placed in the middle member of the 
sentence, there is no ground for supposing such an inversion intended by 
our author. Besides, if Launcelot is to be seriously defended, what would 
hia father learn, by being told that he who was his child^ shall be his son ? 

Malone. 

Launcelot may mean, th^ he shall hereafter prove his claim to the 
title of child, by his dutiful behaviour. Thus, says the Prince of Wales 
to ffing Henry IV : I will redeem my character : 

“.And, in the closing of some glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you, that 1 am yowr son," Stebvenb. 

9 my thill-horse—] Thill ot filly means the shafts of a cart or 

waggon. So, in A Wiman never veso'dy 1632 : 

» I will 

Give you the fore-horse place, and I will be 
r the fills," 
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Laun. It should seem then, that Dobbin’s tail 
grows backward ; I am sure he had more hair on his 
tail, than I have on my face, when I last saw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed ! How dost 
thou and thy master agree ? I have brought him a 
present ; How ’gree you now ? 

Laun. Well, well ; but, fo»mine o%vn part, as I 
.have set up my rest to run away, so I will not rest 
till I have run some ground : my master’s a very 
Jew ; Give him a present ! give him a halter : I 
am famish’d in his service ; you may tell every finger 
I have with my ribs. Father, I am glad you are 
come ; give me your present to one master BassaniO) 
who, indeed, gives rare new liveries ; if I serve not 
him, I will run as far as God has any ground. — 0 
rare fortune ! hert^ comes the man ; — to him, father ; 
for I am a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. 

Enter Bassanio, with Leonardo, and other 
Followers. 

Bass. You may do so ; — ^but let it be so hasted, 
that supper be ready at the farthest by five of the 
clock : See these letters deliver’d ; put the liveries 


Again, in Fortune hy Land and 1656, by Thomas Heywood and W. 
Rowley : —acquaint you with Jock the fore-ferse, and I'ib the fil-horse^ 
Ac.” Stbevens. 

All the ancient copies have^/wZ-horse, but no dictionary that t have met 
with acknowledges the word. It is, I am informed, a corruption used in 
sqpie counties for the proper term, thillAiomi, Malone. 

See Christie’s Catalogue of the effects of F P , Esq. 1794. p. 6, 

lot 60 : “ Chain-harness for two horses, and ^hill harness for two horses.” 

STBBVENB. 

Phil or Jill is the term in all the midland counties,— would not be 
anderstood. Habbib. 
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to making ; and desire Gratiano to come anon to 
my lodging. [Exit a Servant. 

Latin, To him, father. 

Goh, God hless your worship ! 

Bass, Graraercy ; Would’ st thou aught with me ? 

Gob, Here’s my son, sir, a poor hoy, 

Laun, Not a poor, boy, sir, but the rich Jew’s 
man ; that would, sir, as my father shall specify, , 

Goh, He hath a great infection, sir, as one would 
say, to serve 

Laun, Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve 
the Jew, and I have a desire, as my father shall 
specify, 

Goh, His master and he, (saving your worship’s ' 
reverence,) are scarce cater-cousins : 

Laun, To be brief, the very truth is, that the 
Jew having done me wrong, doth cause me, as my 
father, being I hope an old' man, shall frutify unto 
you,— 

Goh, I have here a dish of doves, that I would 
bestow upon your worship ; and my suit is, 

Laun, In very brief, the suit is impertinent to 
myself, as your worship shall know by this honest 
old man ; and, though I say it, though old man, 
yet, poor man, my father. 

Bass, One speak for both ; — ^What would you ? 

Laun, Serve you, sir. 

Goh. This is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass, I know thee well, thou hast obtain’d thy 
suit ; 
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Shylock, thy master, spoke with me this day, 

And hath preferr'd thee, if it be preferment, 

To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun, The old proverb is very well parted be- 
tween my master Shylock and you, sir ; you have 
the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak’si it well : Go, father with thy 
son ; — 

Take leave of thy old master, and enquire 
My lodging out : — Give him a livery 

[To his Followers. 

More guarded* than his fellows’ : See it done. 

Laun. Father, in : — cannot get a service, no ; 
— I have ne’er a tongue in my head. — Well ; [Look- 
ing on his paln\^^ if any man in Italy have a fairer 
table, which doth offer to swear upon a book* — I 


1 guarded —] i, e. more ornamented. So, in Soliman and 

Perfeda, 1599 ; 

Piston, But is there no reward for my false dice ? 

Eroiftns. Yes, sir, a gnurded suit from top to toe.” 

Again, in Albnmazar, 1615 : 

turn my ploughboy Dick to two footmen.” Steevens. 

a Well; if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth offer to swear 
•upon a Imk."] fable is the palm of the hand extended. Launcelot congra- 
tulates himself upon his dexterity and good fortune, and, in the height 
of hia rapture, inspects his hand, and congratulates himself u{)on the 
felicities in his table. The act of expanding his hand puts him in mind 
of the action in which the palm is shown, by raising it to lay it on 
the book, in judicial attestations. Well, s^s he, if a/ny man in Italy 
have a fairer table, that doth offer to swear upon a book. — Here he stops 
with an abmptness very common, |ind proceeds to particulars. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson’s explanation thus far appears to me perfectly just, In 
"support of it, it should be remembered, that which is frequently used by 
jDur author and his contemporaries, for the personal pronoun, who. It is 
still so used in our Liturgy. In The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Quick- 
ly addresses Fenton in the same language os is hero used by Launcelot ; — 

‘ I’ll be sworn on a booh she loves you a vulgarism that is now super- 
seded by another of the same import—** I’ll take my bible-oath of it.” 

Malone. 
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shall have good fortune Go to, here’s a simple 
line of life ! here’s a small trifle of wives : Alas, 
fifteen wives is nothing ; eleven widows, and nine 
maids, is a simple coming-in for one man : and 
then, to ’scape drowning thrice ; and to be in peril 


Without examining the expositions of this passage, given by the three 
learned annotators, [Mr. T. Dr. W. and Dr. J.] I shall briefly set 
down what appears to me to be the whole meaning of it Launcelot, 
applauding himself for his success with Bassanio, and looking into the 
palm of his hand, which by fortune-tellers is called tlie table^ breaks out 
into the following reflection : Well ; if any nian in Italy have a fairer 
table ; whieh doth offer to swear npon a boo\ I shall have good fortune — 
i. c. a table, whieh doth (not avlj promise^ but) offer to swear (and to swear 
upon a hook too) that / shall have good fortune,— omits the conclusion 
of the sentence which might have been) I am much mistaken ; or, Fll be 
hanged, &c. Tyrwhitt. 

3 1 shall have good fortune ;] The whole difficulty of this passage 
(concerning which there is a great difference of opinion among the com- 
mentators,) arose, as I conceive, from a word being omitted by the com- 
positor or transcriber. T am persuaded the author wrote — I shall have no 
good fortune. These words, are not, I believe, connected with what goes 
liefore, but with what follows ; and begin a new sentence. Shakspeare, 
I think, meant, that Launcelot, after this abrupt speech — Well ; if any 
num that flffe7's to swear upon a book, has a fairer table than mine — [T am 
much mistaken :] should proceed in the same manner in which he be- 
gan :~I shall have no good fortune ; go to ; here’s a simple line of life ! 
&c. So, before : “ I can^w»^ get a service, no ; — I have ne'er a tongue in my 
head.” And afterwards : “ Alas I fifteen wives is nothing." The Nurse, 
in ll<meo and Juliet, expresses herself exactly in the same style : “ Well, 
you have made a simple choice ; you know not how to choose a man ; 
Romeo ? no, not he ; — he is not the flower of courtesy,” &c. So also, in 
King Henry IV: “ Here’s no fine villainy 1” Again, more appositely, in 
the anonymous play of King Henry V: “ Ha ! me have no good luck.” 
Again, in The Merry Wives of iVindsor : “ We are simple men ; wc do not 
know what’s brought about under the profession of fortune-telling.” 

Almost every passage in these plays, in which the sense is abruptly 
broken off, as I have more than once observed, has been corrupted. 

It is not without some reluctaitcc that I have excluded this emendation 
from a place in the text. Had it been proposed by any former editor or 
commentator, I should certainly have adopted it ; being convinced that 
it is just. But the danger of innovation is so great, and partiality to our 
own conceptions so delusive, that it becomes every editor to distrust his 
own emendations ; and I am particularly inclined to do so in the present 
instance, in which I happen to differ from that most respectable and 
judicious critic, whose name is subjoined to the preceding note. Accord- 
ing to his idea, the mark of an abrupt sentence should not be after the 
word book, but fortune, Malonb. 
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of my life with the edge of a feather-bed — here 
are simple ’scapes ! Well, if fortune be a woman, 
she’s a good wench for this gear. — ^Father, come ; 
I’ll take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an 
eye. \^Exeunt Launcelot and old Gobbo. 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this ; 
These things being bought, and orderly bestow’d. 
Return in baste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem'd acquaintance ; hie thee, go. 

Leon. My best endeavours shall be done herein. 

Enter Gbatiano. 

Gra. Where is your master ? 

Leon. Yonder, sir, he walks. 

[Exit Leonakdo. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio,- — 

Bass. Gratiano ! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. You have obtain’d it. 

Gra. You must not deny me ; I must go with 
you to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must ; — But hear thee 
Gratiano ; 


4 peril of my life with the edge of a feathoT-hedi^ A cant 

phrase to signify the danger of marrying.-— A certain French wnter uses 
the same kind of figure ; “ 0 mon Ami, j’aimerois mieux 6tre tomh^e sur 
la point d’un Oieiller, ft. m’Stre romptl le Cou— Wabbubton* 
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Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ; — 
Parts, that become thee happily enough. 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults ; 

But where thou art not known, why, there they 
show 

Something too liberal — ^pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit lest, through thy wild beha- 
viour, 

I be misconstrued in the place I go to. 

And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober habit. 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is saying, hood* mine eyes. ’’ 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, amen ; 

Use all the observance of civility. 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent® 

To please his grandam, never trust me more. 


S Somethmg too liberal ;] Liberal I have already shown to be 
mean, gross, coarse, licentious. Johnson. 

So, in Othello : “ Is he not a most profane and liberal counsellor ?” 

Stbevens. 

^ ' allay mth some cold ^qps of modesty 

Thy skipping spirit ;] So, in Hamlet : 

“ Upon the heat ana flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. ” &rEBVENS, 

7 hood mine Alluding to the manner of covering a 

hawk’s eyes. So, in The Tragedy of Orasus, 1604 : 

« And like a hooded hawk,” &o. Stbevens. 

8 sad ostent’--] Grave appearance ; show of staid and 

serious behaviour, Johnson. 
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Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing.® 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night ; you shall not 
gage me 

By what we do-to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity ; 

I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment : But fare you well, 

I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenzo, and the rest ; 

But we will visit you at supper-time. [Exeunt. 


Ostent is a word very commonly used for gkm among the old 
dramatic writers. So, in Heywood’s Iron Age^ 1632 : 

“ you in those times 

Did not affect ostent*' 

Again, in Chapman’s translation of Homer, edit. 1598, B. VI : 

“ did bloodie vapours raine 

For sad ostent, ” Ac. Stbevuns. 

9 ymr bearing,] Searing is carriage, deportment. So, 

in Tnelftk-Mght : 

“ Take and give back affairs, and their despatch, 

With such a smooth^ discreet, and stable hear ing. ” 

Steevens. 
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SCENE III. 

The same. A Room in Shylock's House. 

Enter Jessica and Ladncelot. 

Jes. I am sorry, thou wilt leave my father so ; 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil. 

Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness : 

But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for thee. 

And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest : 

Give him this letter ; do it secretly. 

And so farewell ; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu !— tears exhibit my tongue.— 
Most^eautiful pagan, — ^most sweet Jew ! If a Chris- 
tian do not play the knave, and get thee,' I am much 


I a%A get I suepeot that the wa^h laimcclot 

this for a broken sentence-" and get thee”-implying, get 

Mr. Malone, however, supposes to mean only— carry fAee amayfrm 

thy father^t Stbbvbnb. 

I should not have attempted to expiate » ^SslfS^ 
editor of the second foUo, thinkijK ^ba^y *1“* 

sarlly mean beget, had not satemd Ae te^ “h“h 

placSof <fo, the reading of aU the old “4 .^S^Vot 

he has been copied by every subsequent , j aware that, in 

about Jessica-s*^^, hut alxmt her fu^ ^bimA I am^ tha^ m 

inexpwble guilt of the wcond, Stbevbns, 
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deceived : But, adieu 1 these foolish drops do some- 
what drown my manly spirit ; adieu ! [Exit. 

Jes. Farewell, good Launcelot. — 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me. 

To be asham’d to he my father’s child ! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners : 0 Lorenzo, 

K thou keep promise, I shall end this strife ; 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. [ Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. A Street. 

Enter Gbatiano, Loeenzo, Salaeino, and 
Salakio. 

t 

Lor. Nay, we ^vill slink away in supper-time ; 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra. We have nof made good preparation. 

Salar. We have not spoke us yet of touch- 
bearers.® 


Notwithstanding Mr. Malone charges the editor of the second folio so 
strongly with ignorance, I have no doubt ihtAr-did is the true reading, 
as it IS clearly better sense than that which he has adopted. Launcelot 
does not mean to foretell the fate of Jessica, but judges, from her lovely 
disposition, that she must have been begotten by a Christian, not by such a 
brute as Shylock : a Christian might marry her without playing the knave, 
though he could not beget her. M. Mason. 

2 torch'bearersJ] See the note in Mcmec and Juliet^ Act I. fc. iv. 

We have not spoke tts yet^ &c. i. e, we have not yet bespoke &c. T^us 
the old copies. It may, however, mean, we have not as yet consulted 
on the subject of torch-bearers. Mr, Pope reads— “spoke a# yet.” 

STSETfiNS* 
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Sedan. 'Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly or- 
der’d ; 

And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor. ’Tis now but four a-clock ; we have two 
hours 

To furnish us : — 

Enter Launcelot, witU a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, what’s the news ? 
Laun. An it shall please you to break up this,^ 
it shall seem to signify. 

Lor. I know the hand : in faith, ’tis a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on. 

Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love-news, in faith. 

Laun. By your leave, sir. 

Lor. Whither goest thou ? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew 
to sup to-night with my new master the Christian. 

Lor, Hold here, take this : — ^tell gentle Jessica, 
I will not fail her ; — speak it privately ; go. — 
Gentlemen, • \_Exit Launcelot. 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night ? 

I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salar. Ay, marry. I’ll be gone about it straight. 
Salan. And so will "I. 


3 — — ^to break up To break up was a term in carving. So, in 

Lme'i Lahmr'e Lost^ Act HI. sc. i : 

« Boyet, you can carve ; 

Break vp this carpon.” 

See the note on this passage. Stebtei^s. 
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Ijyr. Meet me, and Gratiano, 

At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 

Sahr. ’Tis good we do so. 

[Exeunt Salab and Salan. 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 

Lor. I must needs tell thee all : She hath directed, 
How I shall tidee her from her father’s house ; 

What gold, and jewels, she is famish’d with ; 

What page’s suit she hath in readiness. 

If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven. 

It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake : 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot. 

Unless she do it under this excuse, — 

That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 

Come, go with me ; peruse this, as thou goest : 

Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. [Exmnt. 

SCENE V. 

Th same. Before Shylock’s Home. 

Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy 

The difference of old Shylock and Bassahio : — 

What, Jessica ! — ^thou shalt not gormandize. 

As thou hast done with me D\Tiat, Jessica !— 

And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out ; — 

Why, Jessica, I say ! 

La'm. Why, Jessica ! 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 
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Lawn. Your worship was wont to tell me, I could 
do nothing without bidding. 

Enier Jessica. 

Jes. Call you ? What is your will ? 

Shy. I am bid forth* to supper, Jessica ; 

There are my keys : — But wherefore should I go ? 

I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 

But yet I’ll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian.’ — Jessica, my girl, 

Look to my house : — am right loath to go ; 

There is some ill a brewing towards my rest, 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Lawn. I beseech you, sir, go ; my young master 
doth expect your reproach. 

Shy. So do I his. 

Lawn. And they have conspired together, — I will 
not say, you shall see a masque ; but if you do, then 
it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding 
on Black-Monday last,* at six o’clock i’the morning. 


A lam hid forth — ] I am invited. To hid in old language meant to iway. 
Malone. 

That hid was used for invitation, may be seen in St» Luke's Gospel, ch. 
xiv. 24 : — none of those which were hidden shall taste of my supper.” 

Haeris. 

5 to feed upon 

The prodigal Christian,'] Shy^j!6ck forgets his resolution. In a former 
scene he declares he will neither eat^ drink, nor pray with Christians. Of 
this circumstance the poet was aware, and m^ant only to heighten the 
malignity of the character, by making him depart from his most settled 
resolve, for the prosecution of his revenge. Steevens. 

6 — was for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on Black- 

Monday lasti] '^JBleLok-ldonday is Llaster^Motiday, and was so called on. 
this occasion : in the 34th of Edward III. ( 1360 ) the 14th of April, and 
the morrow after Easter-day, King Edward, with his host, lay before the city 
of Paris ; which day was full dark of mist and hail, and so bitter cold, that 


G 
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falling out that year on Ash-wednesday was four 
year in the afternoon. 

Shy. What ! are there masques ? Hear you me, 
Jessica ; 

Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry -neck’d fife/ 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street, 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces : 

But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements ; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob’s staff, I swear, 


many men died on their horses’ backs with the cold. Wherefore^ unto 
this day, it hath been called the Blacke^Monday'^ Stowe, p. 204 — 6. 

Obey. 

It appears from a passage in Lodge’s Jiosalynde, 1592, that some 
superstitious belief was annexed to the accident of Ueedlny at the nme : 
“ As he stood gazing, hu noie on a stidden hied, which made him conjec- 
ture it was some friend of his.” Steeybi^s. 

Again, in The Dutchess of Malfy, 1640, Act I. sc, ii : 

“ How superstitioualy we mind our evils 7 
The throwing downe salt, or crossing of a hare, 

Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a horse, 

Or singing of a creket, are of power 
To daunt whole man in us.” 

Again, Act 1. sc. iii ; 

“ My nose hleeds» One that was superstitious would count this ominous, 
when It merely comes by chance.” Reed, 

^ ' 

7 Look up my doors ; and when you hear the drum, 

And the vile sgueaking of the wry-neck’d fife,] 

** PrimA nocte domum claude ; neque in vias ^ 

Sub cantu querulae despice tibiss.” Hor, Lib. III. Od. vii. 

Maloz^e. 

" It appears from hence, that the fifes, in Shakspeare’s time, were . 
formed differently from those now in use, which are straight, not wry- 
neeked, M. Mabok. 
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I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 

But I will go.— Go you before me, sirrah ; 

Say, I will come. 

Lam. I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window, for all this ; 

There will come a Christian by, 

Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.* [ Exit Latin. 
Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s offspring, 
ha ? 

Jes. His words were, Farewell, mistress ; nothing 
else. 

^hy. The patch is kind enough but a huge 
feeder, 

Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat ; drones hive not with me ; 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow’d purse. — ^Well, Jessica, go in ; 

Perhaps, I will return immediately ; 

Do, as I bid you. 


8 There will come a ClwisUan hy^ 

Will he worth a Jewess’ eye.] It's worth a Jew's eyCy is a proverbial 
phrase. Whalley. 

9 The patch is kind enough ;] This term should seem to have come into 
use from the name of a celebra^d fool. This I leai^n from Wilson’s Art 
of Mhetorigney 1S63 : “ A word-making, called of the Grecians Onoma- 
topela, is when we make words of our own mind, such as be derived from 
the nature of things ;-“as to call one Patchcy or Cowlson, whom we see 
to do a thing foolishly ; because these two in their time were notable 
fools.” 

Probably the dress which the celebrated Patehe wore, was in allusion 
to his name, patched or parti-coloured. Hence the stage fool has ever 
since been exhibited in a motley coat. Patchey of whom Wilson speaks, 
was Cardinal Wolsey’s fool. Malone. 
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Shut doors' after you : Fast bind, &st find ; 

A proverb never stale in thrifly mind. [ExU. 

Jes. Farewell ; and if my fortune be not crost, 

I have a father, you a daughter, lost. 


SCENE VI. 

The same. 

Enter Gbatiano and Salabino, masqued. 

Gra. This is the pent-house, under which Lorenzo 
Desir’d us to make stand.’ 

Salar. His hour is almost past. 

Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 

For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salar. 0, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly* 
To seal love’s bonds new made, than they are wont, 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

Gra. That ever Holds : Who riseth from a feast. 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 


X JShvt doors — ] JDoort is here used as a dissyllable. Maloks. 

9 J)esir*d us to make Denr'd us stands in ancient elliptical lan- 

goagei signifies— desired ns to stand. The word^to makoy are an evident 
uiterpolation, and oonseqnentlj spoil tbjlHxneasiire. Stesvens. 

3 Of ten tims faster Vcwus* pi^ons /v— ] Lovers have in poetry been 
always called Twrtles or Dms^ which in lower language may be pigeons. 

Johnson. 

Thus, Chapman, in his version of Homer^s Catalogue of Ships, JlM 
the second 

“ f.Thisbe, that for jpigeons doth surpasser- i” 

Mr. Pope, in more elegant langnage : 

»♦ — Thisbe, fam’d for silver dbess— S tebyens. 
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Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first ? All things that are, 
lAre with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 

How like a younker,* or a prodigal, 

The scarsed bark ^ puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind !® 

How like the prodigal doth she return ; ' 

With over-weather’d ribs,® and ragged sails. 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind ! 


4 a younker,] All the old copies read — a younger^ 

But Rowe's cmendatiou may be justified by FalstafE’s question in The 
First Part of King Henry IV: — “ I’ll not pay a denier. What will you 
make a yowiher of me ?” Stebvens. 

Horn like a yomker^ or a proMgal^ 

The aoarsed hark puts from her native hay^ Mr. Gray (dropping 
the particularity of allusion to the parable of the prodigal, ) seems to nave 
caught from this passage the imaged of the following : 

% 

“ Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the Prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening-prey.” 

The grim^reposCy however, was suggested by Thomson’s — 

“ deep fannenting tempest brew’d 

In the grvni, evening sky.” Henley. 

s scarsed hark — i, e. the vessel decorated with flags. So, in AlVs 

mil that ends mil : ^Tet the scarfs and the bannerets about thee, did 
manifoldly dissuade me from believing thee a vessel of two great burden.” 
Steevenb. 

<> embraced hy the strumpet windQ So, in OtheUo : 

The bawdy wind, thaV^ses all it meets.” Malone. 

7 ■ doth she return y] Surely the bark ought to be of the 'masculine 

gender, otherwise the allusion wants somewhat of propriety. This indis- 
criminate use of the personal for the neuter, at least obscures the passage. 
A Ship, however, is commonly spoken of in the feminine gender. 

^‘'Steeybns. 

8 WUh ovsr-weather*d Thus both the quartos. The folio has 

Gv^^wither^dy Malone. 
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Enter Lorenzo. 

Sahr. Here comes Lorenzo ; — ^more of this 
hereafter. 

Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long 
abode ; 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait ; 

When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
ril watch as long for you then. — Approach 
Here dwells my father Jew: — Ho ! who's within. 

Enter Jessica above, in boy* s clothes. 

Jes. Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit 111 swear that I do know your tongue. 

Zor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes. LorenzOj^ certain ; and my love, indeed ; 

For who love I so much ? And now who knows, 

But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witness that 
thou art. 

Jes. Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the 
pains. 

I am glad ’tis night, you do not look on me. 

For I am much asham’d of my exchange : 

But love is blind, and lovers cgpnot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 


9 J’K watch a% long for you then-^Approaeh ; ] Read, with a slight 
yapation from Sir T. Hanmer : 

**ril watch as long for you. Come then, approach,” 


Ritson. 
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For if they could, Cupid hiinself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 
Jes. What, must I hold a candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light. 
Wby, ’tis an office of discovery, love ; 

And I should be obscur’d. 

Lor. So are you, sweet, 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 

But come at once ; 

For the close night doth play the run-away, 

And Ave are staid for at Bassanio’s feast. 

Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild m3'^self 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 

\Exit,f)'om above. 

Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile,* and no jew.’ 
Lor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily : 

For she is wife, if I can judge of her ; 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true 5 


* Now^ hy my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew^ A jest arising from the 
ambiguity of which signifies both a Heathen, and one well born, 

Johnson. 

So, at the conclusion of the first part of Jeronimo, ko, 1606 : 

« So, good night kind gentles, 

For I hope there’s neverp^ Jew among you all.” 

Again, in Swetnam Arraign'd, 1620 : 

“ Joseph the Jeiv was a better Gentile far." Steevens. 

Dr. Johnson rightly explains this. There is an old book by one Ellis, 
entitled ; The Gentile Sinner, or England's brat>e Gentleman:' Farmeb. 

To understand Gratlano’s oath, it should be recollected that he is in a 
masqued habit, to which it is probable that formerly, as at present, a large 
cape or Imd was af^ed. Malone. 

Gratiano alludes to the practice of friars, who frequently swore by this 
part of their habit, Steevens, 
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And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself ; 

And therefore, like herself, wife, fair, and true, 

Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, below. 

What, art thou come ? — On, gentlemen, away ; 

Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[Exit mth Jessica and Salarino. 
Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Who’s there ? 

Gra. Signior Antonio ? 

Ant. Fye, fye, Gratiano ! where are all the rest 2 
'Tis nine o’clock ; our friends all stay for you : — 

No masque to-night ; the wind is come about, 
Bassanio presently will go aboard: 

I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I am glad on’t ; I desire no more delight. 
Than to be under sail, and gone to-night. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 

Belmont. A Boom in Portia’s House. 

Flourish of Cornets. Enter Portia, with the Prince of 
Morocco, and hotFtheir Trains. 

For. Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince : — 

Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscription 
bears; — 
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Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire. 
The second, silver, which this promise carries ; — 
Who chooseth me, shall get as mwh as he deserves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning aU as blnnt — 
Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 
How shall I know if I do choose the right ? 

For. The one of thepi contains my picture, prince j 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment ! Let me see, 
I will survey the inscriptions back again: > 

What says this leaden casket ? 

Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 
Must give — ^For what ? for lead ? hazard for lead ? 
This casket threatens: Men, that hazard all. 

Do it in hope of fair advantages : 

JA golden mind stoops not to shows of. dross ; 

I’ll then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 

What says the silver, with her virgin hue ? 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 

As much as he deserves ? — ^Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand: 

If thou be’st rated by thy estimation. 

Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady ; 
lAnd yet to be afeard oi^my deserving, 

|W ere but a weak disabling of myself. 

As much as I deserve ! — ^Why, that’s the lady: 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes. 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; 


* — ■■ M hVmt ;] That is, as gross as the dull metal. Johitson. 
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But more than these, in love I do deserve. 

What if I stray’d no farther, but chose here ? — 
Let’s see once more this saying grav’d in gold : 

Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire. 
Why, that’s the lady ; all the world desires her : 
From the four comers of the earth they come. 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 

The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now. 

For princes to come view fair Portia: 

The watry kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the fa(:e of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is’t like, that lead contains her ? ’Twere damnation. 
To think so base a thought ; it were too gross 
To rih her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Or shall I think, in silver she’s immur’d. 

Being ten times undervalued to try’d gold ? 

0 sinfiil thought ! Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 
A. coin, that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold ; but that’s insclup’d upon f 

^ ^ .^4 

3 2b rib— ] i. e. inclose, as the ribs inclose the viscera. So, in Oynt- 
Ulme: 

** ribVd and paled in 

With rocks unscoleable, and roaring waters.” 

4 insculp’d MpiMi ;J To inseulpiB to engrave. So, in a comedy 

called A new Wonder^ a Womem never ve»*d^ 1682 : 

« in golden text 

Shidl be imculfdr--'^ 


Stebybns. 
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But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. — Deliver me the key ; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may ! 

Par, There, take it, prince, and if my form'lie there, 
Then I am yours. [^He unlocks the golden casket 

Mor. 0 heU ! what have we here ? 

A carrion death, within whose empty'eye 
There is a written scroll ? I’U read the writing. 

All that glisters is not gold^ 

Often have you heard that told : 

Many a man his life hath sold, 

But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold,^ 


The meaning is, that the figure of the angel is rmsod or embossed on 
the coin, not engrarcd on it. Tutet. 

5 Gilded tombs do rvomis ir^old.'^ In all the old editions this line is 
written thus : 


Gilded timber do worms infold* 

From which Mr. Rowe and all the following editors have made : 

Chided wood may worm infold* 

A line not bad in itself, but not so applicable to the occasion as that 
which, I believe, Shakspeore wrote ! 


Gilded tombs do worms infold* 

A tomb is the proper repository of a deaWs-hcad, Johnson. 

The thought might have been suggested by Sidney’s Arcadia, Book I : 
“ But gold can guild a rotten piece of wood*"^ Stbbvens, 


Tonibes (for such was the old spelling) and timber were easily con- 
founded. Yet perhaps the old reading may be right. The construction 
may be— Worms do infold glide? timber. This, however, is very harsh, 
and the ear is offended. In a poem entitled, Of the Silhe Wonnes and 
their Flies, 4to. 1699, is this line : 

“ Before thou wast, were tlmher^worms in price.” Malonb, 

More than the ear, I think, would be offended on this ^ occasion ; for 
how is it possible for worms that live bred within timber, to infold it ? 

Dr. Johnson’s emendation is supported by Shakspeare’s 101 st. Sonnet : 


“ — ■' ' it lies in thee 

Tormakc thcc much ouMivc a gilded tomh*^ 


Stebvbns. 

Malone. 
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Had you been as wise as boldf 
Young in Umbs, in juc^meni old, 

Your answer had not been insmfd ;* 

Fare. you well; your mt is cold. 

Gold, indeed ; and labour lost : 

Then, ferewell, heat ; and, welcome, frost.— 
Portia, aclieul I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. [Exit. 

For. A gentle riddance : ^Draw the curbms, 

go; — ^ 

Let all of his complexion choose me so.^ [Exeunt. 


^ Your mtmer had not been inscrord :] Since there is an answer hsmVd 
or written in every casket, I believe for your we should read— .Uis. When 
the words were written yr and ys, the mistake was easy. JoflKSOK. 

7 ehme m The old quarto editions of 1600 have no distribu- 

tion of Acts, but prooeed from the beginning to the end in an unbroken 
tenour. This play, therefore, having been probably divided without 
authority by the publishers of the first folio, lies open to a new regulation, 
if any more commodious division can be proposed The stoiy is itself so 
wildly incredible, and the changes of the scene so frequent and capricious, 
that the proUbility of action does not deserve much care ; yet it may bo 
proper to observe, that^ by oyncluding the second Act here, time is given 
for Bassanio's passage to l^lmontt Johnson, 
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SCENE VIIL 
Venice. A Street. 

Enter Salabino and Salanio. 

Salar. Why man, I saw Bassanio under sail; 

With him is Gratiano gone along ; 

And in their ship, I am sure, Lorenzo is not. 

Salan. The villain Jew with outcries rais’d the 
duke ; 

Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. 

Salar. He came too late, the ship was under sail ; 
But there the duke was given to understand, 

That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica : 

Besides, Antonio certify’d the duke. 

They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Salan. I never heard a passion so confus’d, 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable. 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets : 

My daughter! — 0 my ducats! — 0 my daughter! 

Fled usiih a ChrisUan 1 — 0 my Christian ducats ! — 
Justice ! ike law ! my ducats, and my daughter !, 

A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, siorn>from me by my daughter ! 
Andjewds; two stones, two rich and precious stones, 
StoFn by my daughter \— Justice I find the girl ! 

She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats ! 

Solar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying, — ^his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
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Salan. Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this. 

Solar. Marry, weU remember’d : 

I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday f 
Who told me, — in the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught : 

I thought upon Antonio, when he told me ; 

And wish’d in silence, that it were not his. 

Salan. You were best to tell Antonio what you 
hear ; 

Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him 
Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 

Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return ; he answer’d — Do not so, 

SlMer noP business for my sake, Bassanio, 

But stay the very riping of the time ; 

And for the Jew's bon^, which he hath of me. 

Let it not enter in your mind of love:' 


« / reason’d mitk a Frefwhman yegterday ;] i. e. I conyersed. So in 
Finff John : ’ 

^‘ Our griefs, and not our manners reason now.” 

Again, in Chapman’s translation of the fourth Book of the Od^jssev • 
“The morning shall yield time to you and me, 

To do what fits, and reaitm itttHtually.” Stbeyens. 

The Italian is used in the same sense. M. Mason. 

9 Slubber not — ] To slubber is to do any thing carelessly, imperfectly. 
So, in Nash’s Zenten Stuffs &c, 1699 ; 

“ ■ they tl/Uibber'd thee over so negligently.” 

Again, in Beaumont and Ketcher’s Wit wUhout Money; 

“ I am as haste ordain’d me, a thing slubbered** Bteevens. 
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Be merry ; and empby your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship^ and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there : 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him,"' 

And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. 

Salan. I think, he only loves the world for him.’ 

I pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 

And quicken liis embraced heaviness ^ 


This imaginary corruption is removed by only putting a comma after 
mind. Langton. 

0/ love, is an adjuration sometimes used by Shakspeare. So, in Tlie 
Meri’y Wivee of Windsor, Act II. sc. vii : 

“ Quiclt. desires you to send her your little page, of all loves r' 

i. e. she desires you to send him hy all means. 

Yottr mind of love may, however, in this instance, mean — loving 
7mtid. So, in The Tragedio of Orcesns, 1604 ; 

“ A mmd of treason is a treasonable 7nind. 

Those that speak freely, have no mind of treason^' Steevens. 

If the phraao is to be understood in the former sense, there should be a 
comma after mind, as Mr. Langton and Mr. Heath have observed. 

Malone. 

» And even there, his eye being big with tears, 

Turning hie face, he p7tt his hand behind him, &c.] So curious an 
observer of nature was our author, and so minutely had he traced the 
operation of the passions, that many passages of his works might furnish 
hints to painters. It is indeed suiprizing that they do not study his plays 
with this view. In the passage before us, we have the outliue of a beau- 
tiful picture. Malone. 

3 -embraced heamness The heaviness which he indulges, and 

is fond of. Edwards. 

When I thought the passage corrupted, it seemed to me not improbable 
that Shakspeare had written — entranced heaviness, musing, abstracted, 
moping melancholy. But I know not why any great efforts should be 
made to change a word which has no incommodious or unusual sense. 
We say of a man now, that he hugs his sorrmvs, and why might not An- 
tonio embrace heaviness ? Johnson, 

So, in Much Ado about Nothing, sc. i : 

“ You embrace your charge too willingly,” 
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Witli some delight or other., 

SalaVf Do we so. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IX. 

Belmont. A Room in Portia’s House. 

Enter Nbbissa, witk a Servant. 

Ner. Quick, qi^ck, I pray thee, draw the curtain ♦ 
straight ; 

The prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath. 

And comes to his election presently. 

Flourish of Comets. Enter the Prince of Arragon, 
Portia, and their Trains. 

For. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince ; 
If you choose that wherein I am contain’d. 

Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemniz’d ; 

But if you fail, without more speech, my lord. 

You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoin’d by oath to observe three things : 
First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket ’twas I chose ; next, if I Tail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of mal#iage ; lastly. 


Again, in thia play of Th« MeroAota VeniM, Act III. ac. U : 

donbOul thooglitB, and tatb-mhwfd deqtaii.” 


* draw tAtf m-Utin—J i. e. draw it 

direction in Atop JBmry VT/r: "Tlw 
teadlitg penalTely," StravitsA 


Sbbbtkis. 

open. So, in an old ttage- 
iram the curtain, and idta 
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If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 

Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Po)\ To these injunctions every one doth swear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

A}\ And so have I addressed me :* Fortune now 
To my heart’s hope ! — Gold, silver, and base lead. 
Who choosetli me^ must give and hazard all he hath : 
You shall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 

What says the golden chest ? ha ! let me see : — 
Who choosetli me^ shall gain lohat many men desire. 
What many men desire. — That many may be meant® 
IJy the fool multitude,^ that choose by show, 


8 Ami SO have I address’d me ;] To address is to prepare. Tho 
ineanmg is, 1 have prepared myself by tbe same ceremonies. So, 
m AlVs well that e?id^ well: “Do yon think lie will make no 
deed of all this, that so seriously he doth address himself unto ?” 

Ti r 1 , * Steevens. 

1 believe we should read ; 

“ And so have I. Address me, Fortune, now, 

To my heart’s hope !” 

in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act ITT. scene the last, 
ralstaff says : “ — I will. then address me to my appointment." 

Tyrwhitt. 

. That many may he meant — ] The repetiion of many 

la a mere blunder. It is unnecessary to the senset and destroys 
the measure. Ritson. , 

^ Tfmt many may he meant 

By the fool multitude^'] i. e. By that many may be meant 
ilio foolish multitude, &c. The louiih folio first introduced a 
phraseolo/^ more agreeable to our ears at present, — " Of tho 
tool multitude,” — which has been adopted by all the subsequent 
editors;— but change merely for the sake of elegance is always 
dangerous. Many modes of speech were familiar in Shakspearo’s 
that are now no longer used. 

So, in Plutarch’s Life of Caesar ^ ns translated by North, 1675 : 

^he aunswered, that these fat long-heared men made him not 
offr^ed, but the lean and whitely-fneed fellows ; meaning that 
Brutus and Cassius.” i. e. meaning by that, &c. Again, 
Jn Sir I’homas More’s Life of Edwaid the Fifth ; — Hoi inshed, 
?• that meant he hy the lordcs of the queenes kin- 

that were taken before," i. e. by that he meant the lords 
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Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the mart- 
let. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the force * and road of casualty. 

I will not choose what many men desire, 

Because I will not jump ® with common spirits, 

And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 

Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house ; 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 

Wlio chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves ; 

And W'ell said too ; For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ! Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

0, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv’d corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ? 

How many be commanded, that command ? 

How much low peasantiy would then be glean’d 

Ac. Again, ibidem^ p. 1371 : “ My lord, quoth lord Hastingf»r 

’ on tny life, never doubt you ; for while one man is there,— never 
can there be, &c. Tliis meant he by C^Jhteehy^ which was of his 
near secrete counsaile." i. e. by this he meant Catesby, Ac. 

Again, Puttenhain in his Arte of English Poesk^ 1589, p. 157, 
after citing some eiiigniatical verses, adds, — the good old 
gentleman would tell us that wore children, how it was meant 
by a surr'd glove,” i. e. a surr’d gl^te was meant by it,— *i. e. by 
the enigma. Again, ibidem^ p, 161 : “ Any simple judgement 
might easily perceive hf whom it was meanly that is, by lady 
Elizabeth, Queene of England.” Malone. 

8 in the force — ] i. e. the power. So, in Jifuch Ado about 

Nothing : ** — in the force of his will.” Steevkns. 

® ; jump — ] i. e. agree with. So, in King Henry IV, P. I ■ 

** — and in some sort it jumps with iny humour.” StekvenR. 
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From the true seed of honour ?* and how much 
honour 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new varnish’d P * Well, but to my choice : 


1 IToio much low peamntry would then he gleanM 

From the true seed of honour ?] The meaning is, ITow muck 
meonness would be found amony the greats and how much, great- 
ness among the mean. But since men are alwa5'8 said to glean 
corn though they may pick chaff, the sentence had been more 
agreeable to the common maimer of speech if it had been 
written thus : 

How much low peasantry would then be pick’d 
From the true seed of honour f kmo ?mich honour 
Glean’d from the chaff f Jounson. 

a brae much honour 

Pick’d from th^ chaff and ruin of the timeSy 

To he new varnisli’d ? ]\ This confusion and mixture of the 
metaphors^ makes me tliink that Shakspeare wioto : 

To new vanned — 

i. e. winnow’d, purged, from the French word, miner; which 
is derived from the Latin vannus^ ventilahrumy 4 ho fan used for 
winnowing the chaff from the corn. This alteration restores the 
metaphor to its integrity : and our poet frequently uses the same 
thought. So, in The Second Part of Henry IV : 

“ Wo shall bo wlnnenFd with so rough a wind, 

Tlut even our corn shall seem as light as chafii' 

Wabburtok. 

Shakspeare is perpetually violating the integrity of his meta- 
phors, and the emendation proposed seems to me to be as faulty 
as unnecessary; for what is already selected from the needs 

not be new vanned, I wonder Dr. Warburton did not think of 
Ranging ^ the word ruin into rowing^ which in some counties of 
England, is used to signify the second and inferior crop of grass 
which is out in autumn. 

So, in one of our old pieces, of which I forget to set down the 
name, when I transcribea the foUbwing passage : 

** — when we had taken the first crop, you might have then been 
bold to eat the romena.” The word occurs, however, both in the notes 
on Tusaer, and in Mortimer. Stbevens. 

, justly observes, that honour when picked from 

Uie chaff, could not require to bo new vanned; but honour, 
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Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves : 

I will assume desert ; — Give me a key for this,’ 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

For. Too long a pause for that which you find 
there. 

A?'. What’s here ? the portrait of a blinking 
idiot, 

Presenting me a schedule ? I will read it. 

How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 

How much unlike my hopes, and my deservinga ? 

Who chooseth me, shall have as much as he deserves. 

Did I deserve no more than a fool’s head ? 

Is that my prize ? are my deserts no better ? 

For. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices, 
And of opposed natures. 

Ar. What is here ? 

The'jire seven times tried this ; 

Seven times tried that judgment is, 

That did never choose amiss ; 

Some there that shadows kiss ; 

Such have hit a shadow's bliss : 

There be fools alive, I wis, * 

Silver'd o'er ; and so was this. 


mixed with the chaff and ruin of the tiinoBy might require to be 
nm varnished. M. Mason. 

3 / will assume desert / — Give me a key for this,] The words— /or 
thisj which (as Mr, Ritson observei;) destroy the measure, should be 
omitted. Steevens. 

* /wis,] I know. TTwaew, German. So f in King Henry VI i 

“ I wis your grandame had no worser match.^’ 

Again, in the comedy of King Camhyses : 

“ Yea, I wisy shall you, and that with all speed.” 

Sidney, Ascham, and Waller, use the word. Steevens. 
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Take what wife you will to bed‘ 

I will ever he your head : 

So begone, siV,® you are sped. 

Still more fool I shall appear 
By the time I linger here : 

With one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two. — 

Sweet, adieu I I’ll keep my oath. 

Patiently to bear my wroth.^ 

Arragon, and Train. 

For. Thus hath the candle sing’d the moth. 

0 these deliberate fools ( when they do choose, 

They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

Ner. The ancient saying is no heresy ; — 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

For. Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Where Is my lady ? 


5 Take what wife you loill to bed,'] Perhaps tJie piet had for- 
gotten that he who miaaed Portia was never to many any woman, 

Johnson, 

0 So begone, sir,] Sir, which is not in the old copies, was supplied 
*by the editor of the second folio, for the sake of the metre. 

Malone, 

7 fo hear my WToth,] Tlie old editions read “ to bear 

my wroath," Wreath is used in some of the old books for mis- 
fortune; and is often spelt like ruth, which at present signifies 
only or sorrow for the miseries of another* Caxton’s Re- 
cuijeli of the Hisioryes of Traye, &c. 1471, has frequent in- 
stances of wroth* Thus, also, in Chapman's version of the 22nd 
dhadi : 

* " — born to all the wroth. 

Of woe and labour ” 

The modern editors road— —my wrath, Bteevens. 
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Par. Here ; what would my lord ? 

Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of liis lord : 

From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ;* 

To wit, besides commends, and courteou.s breath. 
Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not seen 
So likely an embassador of love : 

A day in April never came so sweet. 

To show how costly summer was at hand, 

As this fore-spuirer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee ; I am half afeard. 
Thou wilt say anon, he is some kin to thee. 

Thou spend’st such high-day wit * in praising him. — 
Come, come, Nerissa ; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid’s post, that comes so mannerly. 

Ner. Bassanio, lord love, if thy will it be i 

[Exeunt 


8 Por. Here; what would my lordf'] Would not this speech 
to the servant be more proper in the mouth of NeHseaf 

Tyrwhitt. 

0 regreets ;] i. e. salutations. So, in K, Jo^n, Act III. 

8C. i : 

** Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreety 

Steevens. 

1 : high-day wit—] So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

‘‘ he speaks holiday.'' Steevens. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

Venice. A Street. 

Enter Salanio and Salauino. 

Solan. Now, wliat news on the Rialto? 

Solar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck’d, that 
Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wreck’d on the 
narrow seas ; the Goodwins, I think they call the 
place ; a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the 
carcases of i]^ny a tall ship lie bui ied, as they say, 
if my gossip report be an honest woman of her 
word. 

Solan. I would she were as lying a gossip in that, 
as ever knapp’d ginger,’ or made her neighbours 
believe she wept for the death of a third husband : 
But it is true, — without any slips of prolixity, or 
crossing the plain high*way of talk, that the good 
Antonio, the honest Antonio, — — 0 that I had a 
title good enough to keep his name company i — 

Solar. Come, the full stop. 

Solan. Ha, — what say’st thou ? — Why the end 
is, he hatB lost a ship. 

Solar. I w'ould it might prove the end of his 
losses ! 

Solan. Let me say aiisen betimes, lest the devil 


* knapp’d ginger To knap ia to break abort. The word 

occurs in ne CoBtwort Prayer; “He hnappeth the epearm ernder. 

oTEKVBNSi 
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ACT III. 


cross my prayer ; ’ for here he comes in the likeness 
of a Jew. — 

Enter SnytocK. 

How now, Shylock? what news among the mer- 
chants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well as you, 
of my daughter’s flight. 

Solar. That’s certain ; I, for my part, knew the 
tailor that made the wings she flew withal. 

Solan. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the 
bird was fledg’d ; and then it is the ^omple.xion of 
them all to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damn’d for it. 

Salar. That’s certain, if the devil may be her 
judge. 

Shf. My own flesh and blood to rebel r 

Salan, Out upon it, old carrion » rebels it at 
these years ? 

Shy, I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 

Salar, There is more difference between thy flesh 
and hers, than between jet and ivory ] more between 
your bloods, than there is between red wine and 


3 my prayer;^ i. o, the prayer or wish, which you have 

just now uttered, and which I devoutly join in by saying ameii to 
it. Mr. Tlicobald and Dr. WaAurton unnecessarily, I think, 
read—^/iy prayer, Malone. 

The people pray as well as the priest, though the latter only 
proiioimcos tlie words, which the people made their own by say- 
ing Amm to them. It is, after this, needless to add, that tlio 
Devil (in the shape of a Jew) could not cross Salarim's piayer, 
which as far as it was singly his, was already ended. Heath, 
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rhenish : — But tell us, do you hear whether Anto- 
nio have had any loss at sea or no ? 

Shy. There I have another bad match ; a bank- 
rupt, a prodigal, * who dare scarce show his head 
on the Rialto ; — a beggar, that used to come so 
smug upon the mart ; — let him look to his bond : 
he was wont to call me usurer ; — let him look to his 
bond : he was wont to lend money for a Christian 
courtesy ; — let him look to his bond. 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt 
not take his ^esh ; What’s that good for ? 

Shy. To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing 
else, it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, 
and hindered me of half a million ] laughed at my 
lossesj mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies ; and what’s his reason ? I am a Jew : 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 


4 — a bankrupt^ a prodigal,^ This is spoke of Antonio 
But why a prodigal ? his friend Rassanio indeed had been too 
liberal; and witli this name the Jew honours him when he is 
going to sup with him : 

“ — — Pit go in feed upon 
** Tlie prodigal Christian ” 

But Antonio was a plain, reserved parsimonious merchant ; be 
assured, therefore, we should^read a bankrupt roa a prodigal^ 
i. e, he is become bankrupt by supplying the extravagancies of 
his friend Bassanio. Warburton. 

There is no neeff of alteration. There could be, in Shylock’s 
opinion, no prodigality more culpable than such liberality as that 
by which a man exposes himself to ruin for his friend. Johnson. 

His lending money without interest, “/or a chrUtfian courtesy 
was likewise a reason for the Jew'to call Antonio prodigal. 

Edwards. 


K 
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the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is ? if you prick us, do we not bleed ? * if 
you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, 
do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge? if we are like you in the rest, we will re- 
semble you in that. If Jew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility ? revenge ; If a Christian wrong 
a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian 
example ? why, revenge. The villainy, you teach 
me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard, but I will 
better the instruction. 

£ntei' a Servant. 

Serv. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his 
house ; and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar. We have been up and down to seek him. 

Enter Tubal. 

Salan. Here comes another of the tribe j a third 
cannot be matched, unless the devil himself turn. 
Jew. [Exeunt Salan. Salar. and Servant. 

Shy. How now, Tubal, what new« from Genoa ? 
hast thou found my daughter ? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but 
cannot find her. ^ 

Shy. Why there, there, there, ther^ ! a diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort ! 
The curse 'never .fell upon our nation tiU now ; I 
never felt.it till now : — two thousand ducats in that ; 


if you prick w#, do m not bleed Are not Jews made 

of the flame materials an Christians? says Shylock ; thus in Plu- 
tarch *8 Coecar^ p, 140, 4to, V. IV: “CoDsar does not consi- 

der hifl subjects are mortal, and bleed when they are pricked.” 

aTTo Twv Tpaj/MalwV \07tbtra1 KataciP tn piv 

S. W. 
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;nd other precious, precious jewels. — I would, my 
.aughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in 
her ear t ’would she were hears’d at my foot, and 
the ducats in her coffin ! No news of them ? — Why, 
so : — and I know not what’s spent in the search : 
Why, thou loss upon loss j the thief gone with so 
much, and so much to find the thief ; and no satis- 
fiiction, no revenge : nor n' ill luck stirring, but 
what lights o’ my shoulders ; no sighs, but o’ my 
breathing ; no tears, but o’ my shedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too ; Antonio, 
as I heard in Genoa, — 

Shy. What, what what ? ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub. — hath an argosy cast away, coming from 
Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God ; — Is it true ? is 
it true ? 

Tvb. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped 
the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ; — Good news, 
good news : ha i ha ? — ^Where ? in Genoa i 

Tt^. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, 
one night, fourscore ducats. 

Sky, Thou stiok’st a dagger in me : 1 shall 

never see my gold again : Fourscore ducats at a 
sitting ! fourscore ducats i 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors 
in my company to Venice, that swear he cannot 
choose but break. ^ 

Shy. I am very glad of it : I’ll plague him ; I’ll 
torture him ; I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring, that he had 
of your daughter for a monkey. 
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Shy, Out upoA her i Thou torturest me, Tubal | 
it was my turquoise ; I had it of Leah, when I was 
A bachelor ; * 1 would not have given it for a wil> 
demess of monkies. 

TtA. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true ; Go, Tu. 


• UHU my turquoise ; / had it of Leah^ when I vm a 

baehdor :] A twrquoiee is & precious stone round in the veins of 
the mountains on the confines of Persia to the east) lubjeot to the 
Tartars, As Sbylook bad been married long enoijgh U> have a 
daughter mwa up, it is plain be did not value this turquoise on 
account of the money for which he might hope to sell it, but 
merely in respect of the imaginai^ virtues formerly ascribed to 
the stone. It was said of me Qhirkey-stone, that it faded or 
brightened in its colour, as the health of the wearer increased or 
grew less. To this Ben Jonson refers, in his S^amei 
And true as Turkwe in my dear lord's ring, 

Look well, or ill with him,” 

Again, in The Muses Elysium^ by Drayton i 
** The turkessej which who haps to wear, 

Is ofted kept from peril.” 


Again, Edward Fenton, in Secrete Wonden of Natwrej bl. 1. 
4to, 1569: ^^The Twrkeye doth move when there is any perill 
pr^ared to him that weareth it.'* P. 51, b. 

But Leah (if we believr Thomas Nicols, sometimes of 
Jesus College in CamBHdge, in his Lapidary^ do,) might have 
presented mylock with his turquoise for a better reason ; as this 
Stone is likewise said to take away all enmity, and to reooncila 
man and wife” 

Other superstitious qualities are imputed to it, all of which 
erere either monitory or preservative to the wearer, 
f^e same qualities was supposed to be resident in coral* So, in 
fhe TkiteM^ qf LyydonfUbi : 

You may say jet will take up a straw, amber will make 
one fat. ^ ^ , 

^ Chrd will look pakr whmyou hi itek, and chiystal 
will stanch blood.** 

Thus, Holmdied, speaking ,of the death o! King John J ^ ** Anjl 
when the King suspected them (the pears) to be poisoned tndeed, 
reason that finch preetous ikmee as he had about him oaat fortn 

a oartido sweat as It weie bewraeing the poison.** Ac. 

^ ^ 8ri8?aira 
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bal, see me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight be- 
fore : I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit ; 
for were he out of V enice, I can make what mer- 
chandize I will : Go, go. Tubal ; and meet me at 
our synagogue ; go, good Tubal, at our synagoffue. 
Tubal. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IT. 

Belmont. A Boom in Portia’s Home. 

Enter Basssanio, Portia, Geatiano, NEEissaA 
and Attendanis. The caskets are set out. 

Por. I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while ; 
There’s something tells me, (but it is not love,) 

I would not lose you ; and you know yourself, 

Hate counsels not in such a quality : 

But lest you should not understand me •well, 

(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) 

I would detun you here some month or two. 

Before you venture for me. I could reach you. 

How to choose right, but then I am.forsworn ; 

So will I never be : so may you miss me ; 

But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin. 

That I had been forsworn, Beshrew your eyes, 

They have o*er-look’d me, and divided me ; 

one half of me is yours, the other half yours, 

Mine own, I would say ; but if mine, then yours, 
And so all yours : ” 0 j these naughty times 
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Put bars betwein the owners and their rights ; 

And so, though yours, not yours; — Prove it so, * 

Let fortune go to hell for it, — not I. * 

I speak too. long ; but ’tis to peize the time ; 

To eke it; and to draw it out in leng^, 

To stay you from election, 

Bass. Let me choose ; 

Fdr, as I am, I live upon the rack, 

Por. Upon the rack, Bassanio ? then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bass. None, but that ugly treason of mistrust, 
"Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love 
There may as well be amity and life 
'Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love. 


occurs twice, our author, with his usual licence, employs one 
as a word of two syllables, and the other as a monosyllable. 

Malonp, 

® And so, though yours, not yours,^Prove it soj It may be 
more grammatically read : 

And so though yot^s Pm not yours, JoHBON. 

» Let fortune go to hell for wor/.3 The meaning is, “If 
the worst I fear should happen, and it should prove in the event, 
I, who am justly yours by the free donation I have made 
you of myself, should yet not be yours in consequence of an uu* 
lucky choice, let fortune go to hell for robbing you of your just 
due, not I for violating my oath.” Hkath. 

1— to peize the timf] Tlius the old copies. To pewa ia 
from peser, Fr. So, in King Kichard III: 

** Lest leaden slumber paua me down to-morrow.'^ 

To pme the dm, therefore, - is to reUxrd it by hashing weights 
upon it. The modem editors read, w^hont autbority--pwe. 

Steevens 

To pme, is to w^h, or halanee: and figuratively, to keep 
in suipence, ^ delay . 

So, in Sir P. ^dney^a Apology for Poetry:^ “not speaking 
wordis as they cbangeably faU rromthe mouth, but peys&g each 
syUablo.” Henley. 
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Por. Ay, but, I fear, you speak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do speak any thing. 

Ba$s, Promise me life, and I’ll confess the truth. 
Por. Well then, confess, and live. 

Bass. Confess, and love, 

Had been the very sum of my confession : 

0 happy torment, when my tortnrer 
Doth teach me answers for daliveiance 1 
Bat let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

Por. Away .then : I am lock’d in one of them ; 

If you do love me, you will find me out. — 

Nerissa, and the rest stand all aloof. — 

Let musick sound, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 

Fading in musick : that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 

And wat’ry death-bed for him : He may win ; 

And what is musick then ? then musick is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects .bow 
To a new -crowned monarch : such it is. 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear. 

And summon him to marriage. Now he goes. 

With no less presence,* but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster :® I stand for sacrifice. 


* Wilh no Im prumce^ With same ^ miew. 

♦ Johnson. 

* To the eea-moneter i] See Ovid. Metamorpk Lib, XL ver, 
199. et seqq. Shakspeare however^ I believe, liad read an ac- 
count of this adventure in TAs Iketruction ^ 2>oy;— ‘‘Laome- 
don cast his eyes all bewept on him, [Hercules] and was all 
abashed to see his greatnm and liis beauty P See B. I. p. 221, 
tdit. 1617. Malonk. 
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The re>!t aloQf are the Dardanian wives, 

With bleared visages, coijae forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules ! 

Live thou, 1 live : — With much much more dismay 
I view the sight, than thou that mak'st the fray,** 

Mxtsicy whilst Bassanio comments on the caskets to 
hhnself. 

SONG. 

1, Tell me, where is fancy ^ bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply.^ 

2, It is engendered in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 

Let us all ring fancy^s knell ; 

*ril begin it, Ding dong, hell 

All. Ding, dong, bell. 


4 Live thou, I live : — With much much more dismay 

I view the fight, than thou that mak'st the fray.'] One of 
the quartos [Robertses] reads : 

Live thm, I live mth much more dismay 
To view the fight, than die. 

The folio, 1623, thus : 

Live thou, I live with much more dismay 
I view the fight than c. 

Heyes’s quarto gives the present reading. Johnson. 

5 fancy — i. e. Love. So, in A Middsummer-NighCs 

Dream : 

** Than sighe and tears, igooxfancfs followers,’* 

ST££Y£NS. 

Reply!] The words, reply, reply, were in all the late 

editions, except Sir T. nanmei'’8, |)ut as verse in the song ; hue 
ill ull the old copies stand as a mar^nal direction. Johnson. 
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5a.ss.— So may the outward shows' be least them- 
selves ; 

The world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being season’d with a gracious voice,* 

Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it* with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice’ so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 

Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk ? 
And these assume but valour s excrement,* 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 

And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by the weight ;* 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 


^ So may tlte outward- sftoiw— ] Ho lieginfl abruptly; tho first 
part of tlie arguirient lias passed in his mind. Johnson. 

8 gracious voice,] Pleasing > winning favour. 

Johnson. 

9 approve it — ] i. c. justify it. So, in Antony and 

Cleopatra : 

" I am full sorry 

That he approves the common liar, fame.” 

Strevens. 

1 There is no vice—] The old copies rend^voice. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the second folio. 

Malone. 

a valour's oxcrcment,j i. e. what a little higher is called 

the heard of Hercules. So, “pedler's in The Win- 

ter's Tale. Malone. 

3 the weight j] That is, artificial beauty is purchased 

So ; ns, false hair, &c. Stkevenr. 
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Making them lightest that wear most of it 
So are those crisped* sijaky golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head. 

The scull that bred them, in the sepulchre.® 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore ’’ 


< Making them lightest that xcear most of it ;] Lightest is here 
used in a wanton sense. So, afterwards : 

“ Let me be light, but let me not seem UghtP 

Malone. 

8 crisped — ] i. e. curled. So, in The Philosopher's Sdt- 

tires, by Robert Anton : 

“ Her face as beauteous as the crisped, mom.” 

Strevens. 

s ifi the sepulchre] See a note oli Timon of Atlms^ 

Act IV. sc. iii. Shakspeare has likewise satirized this yet pre- 
vailing fashion in Loveh Lahouds Lost Strevens. 

The prevalence^ of this fashion in Shakspeare^s time is evinced 
by the following passage in an old pamphlet entitled, The IIoneMie, 
of this AgSy proving hy good' Circumstance that the World was 
never lumest till now, by Bamabe Rich, quarto, 1615: — “My 
lady holdeth on her way, perhaps to the tire-maker^s shop 
where she shaketh her crpwnes to bestow upon some new fashion- 
ed attire upon such anificial deformed periwigs^ that they were 
fitter to furnish a theatre, 'or for her that in a stage-play should 
represent some hag of hell, than to be used by a Christian woman.” 
Again, ihid: “These attire-makers within these fortie years 
were not known by that name; and but now very lately they 
kept their lowzio commodity of periwigs^ and their monstrous 
attires closed in boxes; — and those women that used to wear 
them would not buy them but in secret. But now they are not 
ashamed to set them forth upon their stalls, — such’ monstrous mop- 
powles of haire, so proportioned and deformed, that but within 
these twenty or thirty years wouW have drawn the passers-by 
to stand and gaze, and to wonder at tnem.” Malone. 

7 the guiled shorcr^] i. e. the treacherous shore. So, in 

The Pilgrim, by Beaumont and Fletcher ; 

“ Or only a fair show, to guile his mischiefs.” 

T should not have thought the word' wanted explanation, bnt 
that some of our modern editors have rejected it, and read gilded. 
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To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; * in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times ptft on, 
To entrap the wisest. Therefore,, thou gaudy gold 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
’Tween man and man :* but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threat’nest, than doth promise aught 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence,* 

And here choose I : Joy be the consequence | 


Gxdlcd is the reading of all the ancient copies. Shakspeare in 
this instance, as in many otherS| confounds the participles. 
Guikd stands for guiling. Stejcvens. 

3 Indian beauty ;] Sir T. Hanmer reads i 

Indian dowdy, Johnson. 

9 — thou pale and common drudge 
^Twem man and man.*] in Chapman’s Hymrn in 

Nuctem, 4to. 1594 ; • 

“ To whom pale day (with whoredomo spked quite) 

Is out a drudge?^ Stebvens. 

1 Thy plainness moves me more than ehqumce^ The old copies 
read— paZswesf Stbevens. 

BassanlQ isv ^pleased at the golden casket for its gaudiness, and 
the silver one ..or its paleness ; but what I is he charmed with the 
Leaden one for having the very same quality that^ displeased him 
in the silver ? The poet certainly wrote : 

Thg plainness moves me more ihatiyioquence : 

This characterizes the lead from the silver, which paleness, 
does not, they being both pale. Besides, there is a beauty in the 
nntithosis between pkdnness and eloquenee ; between paleness and 
doquence none. So it is sud before of the lec^en casket .* 

** This third, duUlead, with warning all is blunt.” 

4 Warbubton. 

It may be that Dr. Warburton has altered the wrong word, if 
^ny alteration be neoessary, I would rather give the character of 

“ — Tboti and common drudge 
Tween man and man.” — 

The palene^ of lead is for over alluded to. 

** Diane decking, pale as any 
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Por. How all -the (l||ier passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac’d despair, 
And sKudd’ring fear and green-ey’d jealousy i 

0 love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy. 

In measure rain thy joy, * scant this excess ; 

1 feel too much thy blessing, make it less. 


Saya Stephen Hawes, In Fairfax’s Tasso; we have — 

** The lord Tancredie, paU with rage as 
Again > Sackville, in his Legend of the Duke of Buckingham : 

“ pale as lead, now cold as any stone.” 

And in the old ballad of The King and the Beggar : 

“ She blushed scarlet red, 

Then straight again, as pah as leadP 
As to the antithesis, Shakspeare has already made it in A Mkl~ 
summer^Night's Dream : 

When (says Theseus) I have seen great clerks look pafe, 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of fancy and audacious eloquence P Farmer. 

By laying ai^ emphasis on TAy, TThy paleness moves me, &c,] 
Dr, W.^s objection is obviated. Tliough Bassanio might object 
to silver, that “ pale and common drudge^ lead, though paU 
also, yet not being in daily use, might, in his opinion, deserve a 
preference. I have therefore great doubts concerning Dr. War- 
burton’s emendation, Malone. 

s In measwre rain %y joy^ The first quarto edition reads : 
In measure range thy joy. 

The folio, and one of the quartos : 

In measure raine thy joy, 

1 once believ’d Shakspeare meant ; 

In measure rein thy joy. 

The words min and rein were not in these times distinguished 
by regular orthography. There is no difficulty in the present 
reading only where the copies vary, some suspicion of error is 
always raised. Johnson. * 

Having frequent occasion to make the some observation in the 
y>erasal of the first folio, I am also strongly inclined to the forincf 
word j but as the text is intelligable, hare made no change. Kef 
in the second instance quoted below by Mr. SteevenSj is spelt m 
the old copy as it is here rain^. So, in The Tempest^ edit. 1623 : 

« — ^ do not rive dallianoe 

Too much the Marnhb. * u i/ 

1 believe Shakspeare alluded to the well known proverb, » 
cannot rain, but it pours. 
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For fear I surfeit ! * , 

Bas8. Whf find I here ?’ 

\_Ope.ning the Imden casket. 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit What denii-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes f 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion ? Here are sever'd lips. 


So, in TheLnm of Cmvhf^ hy Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** pour not too fast jtjys on me, 

But sprinkle them so gently, I may stand them.” 

Tlie following qiiotation by Mr. Malone from K. Henry IV. 
P. 1. confirms my sense of the passage : 

“ — but in short space 
It rainhi down foi'tune show’ring on thy head, 

And such a flood of greatness fell on you,” &c. 

Mr. Toilet is of opinion that rein is the true word, as it better 
agrees with the context ; and more especially on account of the 
following passage in CoriolanuSf which approaches veiy near to 
the present reading : 

« being once chaf’d, he cannot 

Be reined again to temperance,” 

6o, in Lovers Lahouv^s Lo8t^ Act V. sc. ii : 

“ Mein thy tongue.’^ Steevens. 

^ What find I here ?] The latter word is here employed as a 
dibsyllable, Malone. 

Some monosyllable appears to have been omitted. There is 
no example . of — het^e used as a dissyllable; and even with such 
assistance, the verse, to the ear at least, would be defective. 
Perhaps our autlior designed Portia to say : 

“ For fear I surfeit wie/’ Steevens. 

^ Fair PartiaU counterfeit ? Counterfeit^ which is at present 
used only in a bad sense, , anciently signified a likenmt a mm- 
without comprehending any idea of fraud. So, in The 
Wit of a Woman, 1604 : “ I will see if I can agree with this 
stranger, for the drawing of my daughters count&feiL^ 

Again, (as Mr. M, Mason observes,) Hamlet calls tho pictures 
BnoVs to his mother 

“ The emUetfeit presentment of two brothers.” 

Steevens. 
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Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends : Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of mew, 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnish’d: * Yet look, how far 


* MethinkB^ it should have power to steal both his^ 

And leave itself imfurnishM :! Perliaps it might be ; 

And leave himself unfurnished. Johnb6n. 

If this bo the right reading, unfurnished must mean ** unfur- 
nished with a companion, or fellow.^^ I am confirmed in this 
explanation, by the following passage in Fletcher’s Loeeds Pro- 
gress^ whore Alcidon says to Clarange, on delivering Lidian^s 
challenge, which Glaiange accepts-*- 

« you are a noble gentleman, 

WiJPt please you bring a friend ; we are two of us, 

And pity, either of us should be unfwmh^dP 

« M. Mason. 

Dr. Johnson’s emendation wonld altogether subvert the poet's 
meaning. If the artist, in painting one of Portia's eyes, should 
lose both his own, that eye which he had painted, must neceS' 
sarily he left unfurnished^ or destitute of its fellow. Henley. 

And leave itself^ unfuiUish’d i\ i. e. and leave itself incom- 
plete; unaccompanied with the other usual component parts of 
a portrait, viz. another eye, &c. The yarious features of the 
face our author seems to have considered ns the furniture of a 
picture. So, in As you like »7.*— “he was furnished like a 
huntsman i. e. had all the appendages belonging to a huntsman. 

Malone. 

The hint for this passage appears to have been taken from 
Greeners History of Fair BeUora; afterwards published under 
tiie title of A Pair of Turtle D&m, or the Trc^ficaU Sittory of 
JBeUora and Fiddio^ bf, 1 : “ If ApelHs had been tasked to have 
drawn her covmt^eit^ her two bright-buming lamps would 
have so dazled his quick-seeing sences, that qmte dispairing to 
expresft with his cunning pensill so admirable a work of nature, 
he had been inforced to have staid his hand, and this earthly 
Venus 

A preceding passage in Bassanio’s speedi might have been sug- 
gested by the same novel. 
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The snbstance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
111 underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance. * — Here’s the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 

fou that choose not by the inew, 

Chance as fair, and choose as trm | 

Since this fortune fills to you, 

Be content, and seek no new. 

If you be well fleas' d with this, 

And hold your foi'tune for your bliss, 

Turn you where your lady is. 

And claim her wUi a loving kiss. 


A gentle scroll ; — ^Fair lady, by your leave : 

Kissing her. 

I come by note, to give, and to receive. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. 
Hearing applause, and universal shout, 

Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt . 

Whether those peals of praise ^ be his or no ; 

So, thrice fair lady, stand I, even so ; 


A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men ; ** What are our 
curled and crisped lockoSi but snares and nets^ to catch aud en- 
tangk the hearts of gazers,” &c. Steevens. 

® this shadow 

Doth liuip behind die mhsiance^ So, in The Tempest : 

“ she will outstrip all praise, 

Andmske it halt hehM harV Stkevens. 

7 ^ peals of praise — "] The second quarto reads— 
praise. Johnson. 

This rending may be the true one. So, in Whotstone's Arbour 
of Virtue; VM: 

Thepearles of praise that deck a noble name.” 

Again, in B. C.’s verses* in praise of the same autlioi'^s Hock of 
Regard: 

But that that bears the|?caf*/e of pimse away.” 

' Stekvens. 
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As doubtful whether what I see^e true, 

Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 

For. You see me, lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as I am : though, for my self alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, # 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for yoiXy 
1 would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fiiir, ten thousand times 
More rich : 

That only to stand high on your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties^ livings, friends, 

Exceed account : but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something f which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlessoiiM girl, unschoord, iinpractis’d : ■ 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn f and happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 


8 Is sum of something ;] We should read-some of sornetliin.sr, 
i. e. only a piece, or^part only of an imperfect account ; wliidi 
she explains in the following line Wabburtow. 

Thus one of the quartos. The folio reads 
]s sum of nothing. 

The purport of the reading in the text seems to be tliis : 

“ the full sum of me 

Is sum of something, i. e. is not entirely ideal, but ainoiintfi 
to as much as can be found iu — an unlmm^^ girlj &c. 

Stervknb. 

I should prefer the reading of the folio, as it is Portia's iuteu' 
ion, in this speech, to undervalue luyiBelf . M. Mason. 

9 But she may learn ;] The latter word is here used as a dis* 
syllable. Malone. 

Till the reader has reconciled his ear to this dissyllabical pro- 
nimciation of tlie word /mm, 1 bog his acceptance a 

harnitess n onosyllable which 1 have veiilurcd to introdtice l‘i>r 
sake of obvious metre. Stekvkns, 
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As from her lord, her g<»vemof, her king. 

Myself, and whet is mine, to you, aud yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o’ef myself ; and even now, but now. 

This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, lose or give away, 

Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

Apd be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks to you in iny veins : 

And there is such confusion in my powers, 

As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 

Where every something, being blent together, * 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy. 

Express’d, and not express’d : Bur. when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence ; 
0, then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead. 

Ner. My lord and lady, it is now our time. 

That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper. 

To cry, good joy ; Good joy, my lord, and lady j 

Gra. My lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish ; 

For, I am sure, you can wish none from me : * 

And, when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your fait^, I do beseech you. 

Even at that time 1 may be married too. 


' — -bthg blent together,} i. e. blended. Stbsvbsb. 

you eon tetah m :] Hiat none away from me ; 

none that I shaU lose, if yoitt gain it. Johnson, 

M 
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Bass. With all my heart, bo thou canst get a wife. 

Gra. I thank your lordship; you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 

You saw the mistress, 1 beheld the maid ; 

You lov’d, I lov’d ; for intermission * 

No more pertains to me, my lord, than'you. 

Your fortune stood upon the caskets there ; 

And so did mine too, as the matter falls : 

For wooing here, untill I sweat again ; 

And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love ; at last, — ^if promise last,— 

1 got a promise of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your fortune . 
Achiev’d her mistress. 

For. Is this ture, Nerissa f 

Ner. Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal. 

Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 

Gra. Yes, 'faith, my lord. 

Bass.. Our feast shall be much honour’d in your 
marriage. 

Gra. We’ll play with' them, the first boy fora 
thousand ducats. 

Ner. What, and stake down ? 

Gra. No ; we shall ne’er win .it that sport, and 
stake down-. 

But who comes here ? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 


8 — .for intermisBion— ] IntermifsUm is paun, 
delay, in Macbeth; 

“ gentle heaven 

Cut short all STBEVENBr 
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.£^Rf«r Lobenzo, Jessica, and Salebio. 

Bass. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 

If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome By your leate, 

I bid my very friends and countrymen. 

Sweet Portia, welcome. 

For. So do I, my lord ; 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lor, I thank your honour: — For my part- my 
lord. 

My purpose was not to have seen you here"; 

But meeting with Salerio by the way, 

He did entreat me, past all saying nay, 

To come with him along. 

Sale. I did, my lord. 

And 1 have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. \Gives Bassanio a letter. 

Bass, Ere I ope his letter, 

I pray you toll me how my good friend doth. 

Scde. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind ; 

Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will show you his estate. 

Chra. Nerissa, cheer yon’ stranger ; bid her wel- 
come. 

Your hand, Salerio j What’s the news from Venice f 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 

I know, he will be glad j)f our success ; 

We are the Jasons, we nave won the fleece. ‘ 


‘ a« /(udiM, lee hm won the fleece.] So, in Abraham 
peeaiffUa^alj thin laH hckie Voyage of 


CdjouSne Frohiithet, 1677: 
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Sale. ’Would you had won the ileeoe that he hath 
lost ! 

Par. There are some shrewd contents in you’ 
same paper, 

That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek ; 

Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse ? — 
With leave, Bassanio'; I am half yourself, 

And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you, 

Ba6s. 0 sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words, 

, That ever blotted paper | Gentle lady. 

When I did first impart my love to you, 

I fireely told you, all the wealth I bad 
Ban in my veins, 1 was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady. 
Bating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart : When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worsejbban nothing ; for, indeed, 

I have engag’d myself to a dear friend, 

Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed my means, Here is a letter, lady ; 


“The f;oldeD fleeoe (like Ja«on ) bath he gotf 
And nob return’d, faunce losse or iucklees 
Again, in the old play of King heir, 1 

^’1 will rcturne seyz’d of as rkh a prize 
Aa Jason, when he wanne golden Aeece/’ 

It appears, from the registers of the Stationers' Company, th®t 
we seem to have had a version of Valeri ua Flacus in 1565. In 
this year (whether inverse or prose is unknown, ) was entered to 
J. Fursoote : “The story of Jason, bow€ he tot the golden 
fieece, and how be Jid begyle Media 
Engliehe, hy Nyobolfa Whyte/> 
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Th« paper as the body * of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound. 

Issuing life-blood. — But is it true, Salerio ? 

Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one hit f 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

From Lisbon, Barbary, and India ? 

And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks f 


Sale. Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 

He would not take it : Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man : 

He plies the duke at morning, and at night ; 

And doth impeach the freedom of the state. 

If they.denj? him justice . twenty merchants, 

The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all pursuaded with him ; 
But none nan drive hiiu from the en vidua plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes. When I was with him, I have heard him 
swear. 

To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen. 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 

Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him : and I know, my lord. 


• The as the body — ] 1 believe the author wrote — w the 
body. The two words are frequ^itly confounded in the old copies. 
So, in the first quarto edition oi this play, Act IV j “Is dearly bought, 
w mine/> &c. instead of— is mine, 

Malone. 

^e ezmssioiiie aomewbat eHIptioal : “The paper « tlie body/ 
means^tbe piqier rambles the body, is as the body. Stbbvens. 
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If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poQr Antonio. 

Por. Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble p 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best eoudition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
Th.e ancient Roman honour more appears, 

Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What sum owes he the Jew ? 

Bass. For me, three thousand ducats. 

Por. What no more ? 

Pay him six thousand, and defase the bond ; ' 

Double six thousand, and then treble that, 

Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 

Frist, go with me to church, and call me wife : 

And then away to Vooice to your friend ; 

For never shall you lie by Portia’s side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over ; 

When it is paid, bring your true friend along : 

My maid Nerissa^and myself, mean time. 

Will live as maids and widows. Come, away ; 

For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 

Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer * ; 
Since* you are dear bought, I will love your dear.— 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bw. [Reads.] S/weet Bct^sanio, my ships have aB 
mUearried, my creditors erud, my estate is 


® cheer ;] i. e. countenance. So, in A Dream, 

^^That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look'd, with ckeet?^ See 
notea of this passage. SmvJBNS. 
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very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit; and since in 
faying it, it is Impossible 1 shotdd live all debts are 
cleared between you and I,’’ if 1 might but see you at 
my death : notwithstanding, use your pleasure : if your 
love do not persuade you to come, let not my letter. 

Por. 0 love, despatch all business, anil be gone. 
Bass.- Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haste : but, till 1 come again, 

No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay. 

No rest be interposer ’twiit us twain. 

[ Exeunt. 

SCENE 111. 

Venice. A Street. 

Enter Shtlock, Salanio, Antonio, and Gaoler. 

♦ 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him ; — Tell not me of mercy.— 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis. — 

Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet good Shy lock. 

Shy. I’ll have my bond ; apeak not against my 
bond ; 

I have sworn an oath, that I will have my bond : 
Thou caH’dst me dog, before thou hadst a cause ; 

But, since I am a dog, beware my fangt : 

The duke shall grant me justice. — I do wonder, 

— ondl,] This .inaccuracy^ I believe, was our authour^s. Mr. 
rope reads— and ?n«. Malonb. 
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Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond * 

To come abroad with him at his request* 

Ant I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy, ril have my bond ; 1 will not hear thee 
speak : 

I’ll have my bond ; and therefore epeak no more. 
I’ll, not be made a soft and dull-eyy fool^ ® 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not ; 

Pll have no speaking ; I will have my bond. 

[Exit Suylock] 

Salan, It is the most impenetrable cur, 

That ever kept with men. 

Ant Let him alone, 

I’ll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 

He seeks my life j his reason well I know ? 

I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
Mqpy that have at times made moan to me > 
Therefore he hates me* 

Satan, I am sure the duke. 

Will never gran^^this forfeiture to hold. 

Ai\i. The duke cannot deny the course of law ^ ^ 


" 90 fond—] i. e. so foolish. So, in the old comedy of Mother 

Bombie^ 1594, by Lyly ; “ — that tlie youth feeling her fair clieokfl, 
may be enamoured before they hear her/owf speech.’’ Stekvens. 

dnll-ey’d/oo/, ] This epithet dulUejf'd is bestowed on wic/an* 
eholy in Pemleg, Prince of Tyre. Steeveks. 

} The duke camnot deny &c.} As the reason here ^ven seems a little 
perplex’d, it may be proper to explain it. If, says he, the duke stop 
course of law, it will be attended with this inconvenience, that 

stranger merchants, by whom the wealth and power of this city i« 
supported, will cry out of injustice. For the known Stated Uw beiiiK 
their guide and security, they will never bear to have the Current »» 
it stopped on any pretence of equity whatsoever. Waubuuton. 
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For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied,* 

Will much impeach the justice of the state ; 

Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Cotisisteth of all nations. Therefore, go : 

These griefs and losses have so ’bated me, 

That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 

To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 

Well, gaoler, on : — Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not f 

\_Exejmt, 


SCENE IV. 

Belmont. A Room in Portia’s House. 

Enter Portia, Nebissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 
Balthazar. 

Lor. Madam, although I speak it in your presence. 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 

But, if you knew to whom you show this honour. 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 

How dear a lover of my lord your husband. 


• Far the commodity that etrangers hate 

WithuainVeaiee,i/il be denied, J i, e. for the denial of thoee 
rights to strangers, which render their abode at Venice so commodi- 
ous and agreeable to them, would much impeach tlie justice of the 
state. The coosequenoe would be, that strangers would not reside or 
carry on traffiok^ere ; and the wealth and strength of the state 
would be deminished. In The History* 0 / Italj/e, by \V. Thomas quarto 
1567, there is asection On the liberiee of etrangers at Venice. 

Malone. 

N 
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I know, you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cousttiuiary bounty can enforce yon. 

For. I never did repent for doing good, 

Nor shaHnot now : for in companions 
Tliat do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love,* 

There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, ‘ and of spirit ; 


% Whom 80 ul 8 do bear an equal yoke &c, ] Tlio folio, 1623, reails-^ 
egal, Which I believe, in Shakspeare’s time was commouly uscti 
for 'equal. So it was in Chaucer’s .* 

“ I will presume hym so to dignifie 

Yet be not egalV* Proi. to Tke Remedy of Again, iu 
Gorhoduc^^ gith all as ouo do bear you eyall faitlr^^ Stbevbns. 


4 Of Uneaments^ of manners^kc. ] The wrong pointing has made 
this fine sentiment nonsense. As implying that fricudship could not 
only make similitude of manners, but The true sense is, linoa- 

of manners, i. e. fonn of the manners^ which, says the speaker, 
must needs be proportionate. 

Wabbukton. 


The poet only means to say, ihti corre«popling ^^oportiom of body 
ami wind are necemtry for those who spend their time together. So, in 
hng Henry IV. P. H. 

“ Dol. Why diHh the prince love him so tht ii ? 

Fal. Because thdr legs are both of a bigness f &c. 

Every one will allow that the friend of a toper should have a 
strong head, and the intimate of a sportsman such an athletic coiisli- 
tiitiou as will enable him to aquit himself with reputation in tlio 
exercises of the field. The word lineaments was used with great laxi- 
ty by our ancient writers. In the learned and true Assertion (forrigi 
naly Life dc, of King Arthour, translate from the latin of John Ldwnf^ 
1582, it is used for the human franm in general. Speaking of the re - 
moval of that prince’s bones. — he calls them Ar/Aoiw ’s lineairieuts 
three Umes translated ; and again, alkdie lineaments of them rmam- 
it\g in that mml stately tomb^ saving the skin hones of the king anil quien 
&c. 

Again, in Greene’s Faremll to FoUio^ 1617 : ‘‘Nature hath so cuvi’ 
ously performed his charge in the Imeammts of his body/’ &c, 

Again, in Chapman's version of the fifth Iliad : 
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Which makes me think, that this 'Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord,* 

Hast needs be like my lord : If it be so, 

Hovr little is the cost I have bestow’d. 

In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty f 
This comes too near the praising of myself; 
Therefore, no more of it : hear other things.* — 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house, 

U util my lt»rd’8 return ; for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breath’d a secret vow. 

To live in prayer and contemplation, 


it weariness of fight 

From all his nerves and lineaments ^ — 

Again, in the thirteenth Iliad : 

“ the course 

Of hia illuBtrioua Umamonfs ao out of nature bound, 

That back nor forward he cojld stir, — 

Again, in the twenty-third Iliad : 

so overlaboured were 

His goodly lineaments with chase of Hector,’’ &c. 

Again, in the twenty-fouHh lUiad : 

** ^Those thi o 'S that my deliverers were 

Of his unhappy lineaments j” — S tkkvens. 

bosom lover of my lord^ In our author’s time this term was 
applied to those of the same sex who had an esteem for. each other. 
Ben Jonson concludes one of his letters to Dr. Donne, by telling 
him : “he is his true lover?^ So, in Coriohms : “I tell the, fellow, 
thy general is my lover Many more instances might be added. 
See our author’s Sonnents, Passion. Malone. 

hear other In former editions : 

This comes too near the praising of myself \ 

Therefore no more of it here other things^ 

Lorenzo^ I commit < 

Portia finding the reflections she bad made came too near self- 
praise, begins to chide herself for it ; ShoMl say no more of that fort ; 
hut call a new subject. The regulation I have made .’n the text was 
likewise prescribed by D ■. Thirlby. Theobald, 
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Only attended bj Nerifisa here, 

Until her husband and ^y lord’s return : 

There is a monastery tvro miles off, 

And there we will abide. 1 do desire you, 

Not to deny this imposition ^ 

The which my love, and some necessity, 

Now lays upon you. 

Lor, Madam, with all my heart ; 

1 shall obey you in all fair commands. 

For. My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of lord Bassanio and myself. 

So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 

Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend on 
you ! 

Je$. I wish your ladyship all heart’s content. 

For. I thank you for your wish, and am well 
pleas’d 

To wish it back on you ; fare you well, Jessica. — 
{Exeunt Jessica an<f Lorinjio. 

Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true. 

So let me find thee still : Take this same letter, 
And use thou all the endeavour of a,mar>, 

In speed to Padua see thou render this 
Into my cousin’s band, doctor Bellario ; 


7 Jn tpeed to Padua ; ] The old copies read— ; and thus 
all the modern editors implicitly after them. Bnt 'tie evident to any 
diligent reader, that we must restore aa I have doM,—In epetd to 
Padua : for it was there, and not at l^ntua, Bellario liv’d. So, after 
words :—A mesmger, with letters from the Doctor, now cam 
Padua— And again: Came you from ?»dw,ffom BaUario'i—h.m 
again. It, eomee fron^ ■ Padua, from Bellario. — Besides, Padua, not 
Jfantua, is the place of education for the civil law in Itally. 

TanoBAtn, 
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And, look, what notes and garments he doth give 
thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speed " 

Unto the traject,* to the common ferry 
Which trades to Yenice : — waste no time in words, 
But get thee gone 9 1 shall be there before thee. 

£aM, Madam, I go with all convenient speed. 

JPor. Come on, Nerissa ; I have work in hand, 
That you yet know not of : we’Jl see our husbands, 
Before they think of us. 

Ner. Shall they see us ? 

For. They shall, Nerissa ; but in such a habit, 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With what we lack. I’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutered ‘ like young men, 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the Wo, 

And were my dagger with the braver grace ; 

8-^ioith imagin’d apdwrf— ] i. e. with celerity like that of ima- 
gination. So, in the Ghorue preceeding the third Act of 
Henry V : 

** Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flics. 

Again, in Hamlet : “ — swift as meditation — Stebvens. 

9 Unto ike traject,] The old copies concur in the reading, which 
appears to be derived from iranare, and was probably a word cur- 
rent in the time of our author, though I can produce no example 
of it. Stkevens. 

. Mr. Rowe rerds— /mject, wliich was adopted by all the subsequent 
editors. — Twenty miles from Padua, on the river Brenta there is a 
dam or fluice, to prevent the water of that river from mixing with 
that of the marches of Venice. Here the passage-boat is drawn out of 
the river, and lifted over the dw^ by a crane. From hence to Venice 
the distance is five miles. Perhaps some novel-writer of Shakspear’s 
time might have called this dam by the name of the tranecL See Du 
Cange in v, Trana. ' Malone. 

So, the earliest quarto, and the folio. The other 

quarto---{i/;par6fe?. Malone. 
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And spenk, between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice ; anc^tarn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love. 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 

I could not do with all ; *— then I’ll repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill’d them : 
And twenty of these puny lies I’ll tell. 

That men shall swear, I have discontinued school 
Above a twelve month have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise. 

Ner. Why shall we turn to men ? 

Tor. Fve 1 what n question’s that. 

If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? 

But come, I’ll tell thee all my whole device 
When 1 am in ray coach, which stays for us 
At the park gale ; and therefore haste away. 

For we must flaeasure twenty miles to-day. 

[Exeunt 


i—do vAOi all ; 1 Foir the sense of the word this place, see 
a note on Measure, for Mesttre. Vol. IX. p. 203. CotLiiis 

The old copy xetAs-wthd. Ccurected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 
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SCENE V. 
same, A Garden. 

Enter Launoblot and Jessica., 

Laun. Yes, truly for, look you, the sins of 
the father are to be laid upou the children ; there- 
fore, I promise you, I fear you.® 1 was always plain 
with you, and so now I speak my agitation of the 
matter ; Therfore, be of good cheer ; for, truly, 
I think, you are damned. There is but one hope in 
it that can do you any good ; and that is but a kind 
of bastard hope neither. 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee ? 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your 
father got you not, that you are not the Jew’s 
daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed . 
so the sins of my mother should be visited upon me’ 

Laun, Truly then I fear you are damned both 
by father and mother : thus when I shun Scylla, 
your father, I fall into Chary bdis, your mother :* 
well, you are gone both ways. 


'^—thercforey I promwic yoit, I fear you,] I suspect for has been in- 
advertently omitted ; and wo should read — I fear for you. 

Malone. 

There is not the slightest nee4 of emendation. The disputed phrase 
is authorized by a passage in Kimj Richard II J : 

The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy, 

And his physicians /ear hm niightly.'^ Steevens. 

*—thu8 when I shm Scylla^ your fatftery I fall into OharyXydiSy your 
mother*.] Originally from the A of Philippe Gualtier ; but 
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aevwal tewlitioM dtthfa 
other plffeee, it1» found in a^ enolw poeili:^ cntitjpd ^JMawgu^ be- 
tween (?<wto« end fcM^«ie|:«oto6eibing tlie lue and Paunbing and 
Minstreleiei W. Is no date r 

SU!a the:^ do seenrto sittn, 


Philip aaujdtier do Ohatillon^ Biabop of Megalad ww 

born towarde the litter end of tfee iShb the fifth Beok of 

hie heroin i^leii^ iht^ Alexander, fell mto the 

hands of Beaetis,) ie thne ai^ : 

Naotni eqhum Darina, 

Betro^iado ftigit arva ^adtu Quo tendie inertem 
Rex peritiwe fng^ 

Qnein fiiglae^ hoetce:ifi^^^ • 

Jncidia la ^ 

BeMui, 

S itot inthr i^rbeeiea hntnlU 
itolMU tenieifare fidem, cwit^ 

Perdere baniciem, apreto . 

Proh ^lor ! in donum ^n|iitnut fota 

was died in id7^ ( See 

^tJii&iili^rLt 1geiir/*0f Ckiuit,] 

“In 

c^mttkiwaw iotwiSto 

w«a^-t>Artig mat mii^ Olftndiani lia* 



BV^";jpaWfeg^|^ 
bavd'-''iS[^n3 
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Lamn. Trttljf, the ijaore to blame he : we #ere 
Chriatiaiui 6000 ^ Jtofo^ ; e'en M many aa ^ could 
well live, one % anothei^ : This matdng <h Christoms 
will raise the price Hc^ j if We grow all to be 
pork’esters, we diall not wertly have a rasher oh 
the coab for money. 


£St)fsr'Lbid0iZO. 

Jea. m tell my hosband, |^auncelot, what you 
say ; here he comes. 

ior, I shall grow jealous of you shortly Laun* 
celot, if you thus get my wife into corners. *. 

Jea, Nay, you need not fear a% Lorenzo ; Laun* 
celot and 1 are out : he tells me flatly, there is no 
mercy for me in heaven, because! am.a Jew’sdaugh- 
ter : and he sayef-you are no good member of J:he 
commonwealth ; for, m converting Jews| to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of pork. 

Lor. I shall answer that better to the common- 


Cartium, ft a»pe ad verbam ezpnsdt, nnde ejna cam Cartio 
collatione, nonnulla ex hoo meada toUi posa^nt ; id qood ezpenendo 
didici.** See alao, I. (3. VoMiiia L(U. p. 7i^ and JowtmI 

dM pour ATril, 1760. 

Though Nioholaa Grittoald; (without mention of his original) had 
translated a long paaaa^ of Tlu A hxmdrtU into blank verse be- 
fore the year (SeeJuiy^^ Poami^ and Warton’s Mi^cfry <f 
English Fosirifj Yoi, Iffi p. 68,)' it oould have been little known 
in England, as it is not eUtUffloralSd in Philips's TAsoImm, « 
work underatbod to be eniiehed by his uncle Milton’s extern^ 
knowledge of modem as la anden^ SrssvBxs. . 

Nothing is mdi^ frequent thap this Proverb in our old write». 
^us Asohaia, in h^/Sb^Misa^ir If i^Ud drowaji :him Ipt, 

in hU 

7o they helpless ^ 
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'Wealth, than TOO can the getting up of the nemo’s 
helly : the Jilwr is with cMd by you, Lauhcdot. 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor should be 
more" than reason : but if she be less than an honest 
woman, she is, indeed, more than I took her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the word ! 
I think, the best grace of wit wiU shortly turn into 
silence ; and discourse grdvr commendable in none 
only but parrots.— Go in, sirrah; bid them prepare 
for dinner. 

Laun. That is done, sir ; they have all stomachs. 
ZjOt. Goodly lord,^ what a wit-mapper are you ! 
ithen bid them prepare dinner. 


I remember it is likewise met with in Eti^huei^ Harring- 

ton’s Arioito, &c. and Surrey’s contemporary in one of his Pofm : 

From Seuih to Charyhdis dives, — ^from damrer unto 
death.’*^ FABBfCB. 

* Ishail beaaped ffy ti^ AasdoaidJ From 8f^ Paul: 

The unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband.’* 

Hbnlbt. 

' ^ It i 0 much, that tts Moor $hould he more <Ce.1 This reminds us 
df the quibbling epigram of Milton, which has the same kind of 
humour to boa^ of : 

“ G(UH ex concubitu gravidain te, Paniiaf Morif 
Quis bene moratam^ morifferamquidL neget ?” 

So, in The Fair Maid cf the Weet, 1681 >■' 

And for YOU Moore thus much I mean to say, 

I’ll see if more 1 eat the n^." Stsbyeks. 

Shakspeare, no donbt, had read mr bsArd of the old epigram on 
Sir Thomas More : 

** When More some ^rears haSl chancellor been, 

No more suits did riunain ; 

The like shall never more be seen^ 
g| Till ifofs be there again.** 

’’ Goodly lord^l Surely this should be conected Gdod krd me ' 
is in Theobald’s ediMopc 

It should be— >(iruoi/y< Lord! 
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Laun. That id done toOj sir ; only, cover is the 
word. 

Lor. Will you cover then, sir ? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more qarrelling with occasion ! Wilt 
thou show the whole wealth of thy wit in an in- 
stmt ? I pray thee, understand a plain man in his 
plain meaning : go to thy fellows ; bid them cover 
the table, serve in the meat, and we will come in. 
to dinner. 

Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be served in : 
for the meat, sir, it shall be covered ; for your con# 
ing in to dinner, sir, why, let it be as humours and 
conceits shall govern. [Exit Launcixot.' 

Lor. 0 dear discretion, how his words are 
suited ! * 

The fool hath planted in his- memory 
An army of good words j And I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place. 

Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer’st thou, Jessica ? 


* how Aif VDordn wre miied /] I believe the meaning is — ^What 

a urits or suite of words he has iiidependont of meaning ; how one 
word draws on another aritiiout relation to the matter. 

Johnson. 

I cannot fhiifk either Hhat the word suited is derived from the 
word suitSi as Johnson supposes, as that, I believe, was introduced 
into our language long since ^e time of Shakspeare ; or that Laun* 
celot*8 words were in&pendenl of meaning. Lorenzo expresses his 
surprize that a fool should apply them so properly. So Jaques saye 
to ue Duke in As {fou like ft .* 

^'Imetafobl 

; That laid him down and basked him in the sun. 

And rail’d at lady Fortune in good tenni^ 

Ingoodjsr^ 

III in worde well suited. IL Maboh. 
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And now, good sweet, say thy opinion. 

How dost thou like the lord Bassanio’s wife ? 

Jes. Past all expressing : It is very meet, 

The lord Bassanio live an ujiright life ; 

For, having such a blessing in his lady. 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 

4Ad, if on earth he do not mean it, it " 
reason he should never come to heaven; 

Jl^y, if two gods should play some he#ei% match, 
And t on the wager lay two earthly wome^^- 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn’d with the other ; for the poor rude world 


Hath nother fellow. , , , 

~ Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

3^. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 

Xnr. I will anon ; first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes. Nay, let me praise you, while I have a sto- 
mach. 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk ; 
Then, howsoe’er thou speak’st, ' mong other things 

I sh^^l digest \Ex(stmt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Venice. A Court of Justice. 

Enter the Duke, the Magnijicoes Aktonio Dab- 
SANio, GeAtiano, Salaeino, Salanio,"* anrf 
others, 

Duke. Whiftt, is Antonio here ? 

Anfl^Bfeady, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am. sorry for tkee ; thou OTt;]iCorae to 
answer 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch- 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard. 

Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his enpr’s reach, * I do oppose 
My patience td'his fury ; and am arm’d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny:^and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the. Jew into the court. - 
Solan. He’s ready at the door : he comes my 
loiSi. 


— U» envy’s reach,'] Etwu in this plwe ineane hatred'm. 
fnaUce. So, in Reynolds's Go(f«. Bevettge againct Xmrder, 1681 
"•7-lie never looks on her (his wife) with sflection, bntmey. ” p. 10 ^ ■ 
edit. 1679. 80 also, (ns Mr. Malone observes,) in LnsarusPyotV 
ihator, Ao. |[ See the notes at the end of this play, ] th^ hia: 
M|toe Uia {or veiie «MiM '' Brncrsxs. 
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iio 


Duke* ^lake room, and let him stand before our 
face. — 

Shy-lock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That tlion l)ut Itjad'st this fashion of thy malice 
To. the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis thought, 
Thoii’lt show thy mercy, and remorse, ^ more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent ^ cruelty : 

And where thou now exact’st the penalty, 

( Whidi is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh, ) 
Thou wilt uot only lose the forfeiture, 

But touch’d with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a nioicly of the principal ; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back ; 

Enough to press a royal merchant down,'* 


1 remorse^ ] i, e. pity. So, in Othdlo : 

And to obey shafR be in me remorse. ” Stjckvens. 

“ apparent — ] That i«, / not voai^^OllNSON. 

where — ] Vox lohereas. Johnson. 

So, in The Two G< n(lcmcn of Verona : 

“ And wJiere I thongjit the renuiaiit ojf urine nge 
Should have been cherish’d by her child-like duty,” I'v'C, 

Steevens. 

^ Enough to press a royal merchant denm:, ] Wo are not to 
iiiiagme the word royal to bo only '?4‘'^ariting sbundiiig epithet. 
It is used with great propriety, and hIiows the poet well acMiuainted 
witli the history of the people wlif|m he here hriiigs upon the stag’e. 
For when the French and VciietianH, in tlie beginning of the 
tliirteenlb centiny, had won Constantinople, the French under 
the emperor Henry, endeavoured to exU»nd their conquests into 
provinces of the (5 reedan empire on tho Terra fij'ina ; while tlio 
A^'enctiauH, who were masters of the sea, gave liberty to any 
subjects of the republic, whd would fit out vessels, to make 
ihcinselvcs niasteiu of tlio isles of the Archipelago, and other 
inaiitiine places ; and to enjoy their conquest in sovereignty J 
only doing homage to ^ tlie ropublio for tUetr Bevoral 
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And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms;%nd ro^h hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never train’d 
To oflices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy, I have possess’d your grace of what I pur- 
pose ; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your cityjs freedom. 

You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I’ll not answ^j that : 

But, say, it is my humour f Is it answer’d ? 


principalities. By virtue of this licence, the Sanudo’s, the Justi- 
nian!, the Grimaldi, the Sumtnaripo’s and others, all Venetian 
merchants^ erected principalities in several places of the Archipelago, 
(which their descendants enjoyed for many generations) and there- 
by became truly and properly royal merchants. Which indeed was 
the title generally given them all over Europe. Hence, the most 
eminent of our ovra merchants (while public spirit resided amongst 
them, and before it was aped by faction,) were called royal mer^ 
chants, Warburton. 

This epithet was in our poet’s time more striking and better 
understood, because Gmsham was then commonly dignified with 
the title of the royal merchants, Johnson. 

Even the pulpit did not disdain the use of this phrase. I have 
now before me " The Merchant Royal, a Sermon, preached at 
V^hitehall, before the king’s majestie, at the nuptialls of the right , 
honourable the Lord Hay and his lady, upon the twelfe day last, * 
being Jan. 6, 1607.” Steevens. 

• ril not answer that : 

Bui,^ say, liA my humour The Jew being asked a question 
which the law dolRlbt require him to answer, stands upon his 
right, and refuses : but uterwards gratifies bis own malignity by 
such answers as he knows will aggravate the pain of the enquirer. 

1 will not answer, says he, as to a legal or serious question, but 
wnce you want an answer, will this serve you ? JoBESOW. 
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What if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I be -pleas’d to give terfthousand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you answer’d yet ? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig f 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe sings i’ the nose, 
Cannot contain their urine ; For affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths Now, for your answer : 




«ay, it is my humour;] Suppose it is my particular fancy. 

Heath. 

6 — ^ a ^apmg pig /] So, in Webster’s Dutchess qf Malfy, 
1623: 

He could not abide to see a pig^s head gaping ; 

I thought your grace would find him out a Jew.” 

Again, in The McLstwe^ &c. or, A Collection of Epigrams and 
Satires : 

Darkas caubot endure to see a cat, 

A breast of mutton, or a pig's head gaping / 

See King Henry VIII. Act V. sc. iii. Steevenb. 

By a gaping pig, Shakspeare, I believe, meant a pig prepared 
for the table; for in that s%ite is ihc epithet, gapitigy most applicable 
to this animal. So, in Fletcher’s Elder Brother ; 

** And they stand gaping like a roasted pig'^ 

A passage in one of Nashe’s pamphlets (which perhaps fur^* 
nished our author with his instance,) may serve to confirm the 
observation; '* The causes conducting unto wrath are as diverse as 
the actions of a man’s life. Some will take on like madman, if 
they see a pig come to the table. Sotcricus the surgeon was 
choleric at the sight of sturgeon,” &c. Pierce Pennylesse his 
Supplication to the Devil^ 1692. Malone. 

^ Cannot contain their urine; &e. ] Howe reads : 

Cannot contain their urine for affection. 

Masterless passion sways it to the mood 
Of what it lihes^ or loaths. 

Masterless jmssion. Mr. Pope has since co||pi. I don’t know 
what word there is to which this relative iMs to be referredr 
The ingenious Dr. Thirlby would thus adjust the passage * 

Cannot contain their urine ; for affection^ 
of passion^ sways it, dtc. 
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As tliere is no firm reason to be render’d, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 


And then it is govern’d of jiassion. The two old quartos and 
folios read — Masters of passion^ «S:o. 

It may be objected, tliat affection and passion mean the same 
thing. But I observe, the writers of our author’s age made a 
distinction ; as Jonson in Sejanus: 

“ Ho hath studied 

Affection's passions^ knows their springs ami enda.’^ 

And tlien, in this place, affection will stand for that sympathy or 
antipathy of soul, by which we are provok’d to show a liking or 
disguHt in the working of o\u passioiis. Tiikobald. 

Masters of passion, is certainly right. He is speaking of the power 
of sound ov’cr the human affections, and concludes, very naturally, 
that the masters of passion ( for so he finely calls the musicians, ) 
sway the passions or affections as they please. Alluding to what 
the aii(.*ients tell ns of the scats that Tiinothcus and otlier mtiaiciaua 
worked by the power of mulic. Can any thing be more natural ? 

' Warburton. 

Does not the verb stoay^ which governs the two nominative casea 
affection and nuisters^ rccpiire that both should be plural, and conse- 
quently direct us to read thus ? 

For affection, masters of sioay it^ &c. 

Sir John Hawkins. 

That affections and passions anciently had different significations, 
may be known from the following instance in Greene’s Never too 
JjatCf 1616 : 

“His heart was fuller o£^ww««o;i^rthnn his cycfi of affections.* 

AffectkmSj as used by Shylock, seem to signify imaginations or 
prejudices. In Othello Act I. is a passage somewhat similar : “ And 
though we have hero a substitute of most allowed sullicicnoy, yet 
opinion^ n sovereign mistrps of effects, throws a more safe voice ou 
you.” Steevens.* 

Of this much controverted passage, my opinion was formerly 
very different from what It is at present. Sways, the reading of the 
old copies, 1 conceived, could not agree with masters as a substan- 
tive ; but very sooll after my fixrrncr note on lliese words was prin- 
ted, I found that this was not only our author’s usual phraseology, 
hut the common langiingo of the time. Iiimnnorable instances of 
the same kind occur in these plays; in all of which I have followed 
the practice of my predecessors, and silently reduced the substan- 
tive and the verb to concord. [See Vol. IV. p. 78, n. 9.] This is 

T 
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Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 


hio only rhnnpo tliat is now mntlo in tlio prosent passjn^o ; for all 
tho anoiont eopi<‘s road — ujfeetion^ not nJ^Vrllon^y as tlie word lias 
been printed in lute editions, in order to connect it with the follow- 
ing line : 

“ Cannot contain their urine for affeciimt'' I behV've, means 
only — Cannot, »ic:e. on account of ttndr behttj o freted hy the noise i>f 
the bagpipe ; or, in oilier words, on account of an involuntary anti- 
pathy to sneli a noise. In the next line, which is put in apposition 
willi that preceding, tho word it may lefer either to or of/V #> 

tioi). To explain it, T shall Ixu-row Dr. .lohnson’s words, witli a 
slight variation : “ Those who know how to operate on the passion 
of men, rule it, (or rule the sympatlietick f(*eling,) l»y making it 
operate in obedience to the note.s which please, or disgust it.” It, 
(‘* sway it,”) in my opinion, refers to affi'Ctiuny that is, to the syru- 
pathetick feeling. Malonk. 

The true meaning xtndoiditcdly is, — ^Tlic masters of passion, that is 
such ns are possessed of the ail of C'ligaging and managing the hu- 
man passions, inllnence them liy a skilful applieution to the jiarti- 
cular likings or loathings of the i>erHon they are addressing ; this is 
a proof that men arc geiicrlly govorned by tlieir likings ami loath- 
ings, and tlierefore it is by no means strange or imnatural that I 
aliould be bo too in the present instance. 


IIkatii. 


The reading of all the old editions is : 

“And others, when the bag-pipe sings i’ Ih’ nose, 

Cannot contain their urine Un' affection. 

Masters of passion Bivatfs it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loatiis.” 

i. e. some men when they hear the sound of a hny-pipe^ are so afTeel- 
ed therewitli that they cannot retain their urine. For those Ihiuys 
which are masters over 2^aiisum make it like or loash whatever they 
will. Ritson. 

After all tliat has been said about this contested pass, age, T am 
convinced we are indebted for the true reading of it to Mr. Wald- 
ron, tlie ingenious ctlitor and continnutor of Ben Johnson’s Sad, 
Shepherd. 

In this Appendix, p. 212, lie observes that Mistress formerly 
epelt Maisirtsse or Maislres, In Upton’s and Church’s Spenser, we 
have : 


young birds, which he had taught to sing 

liis htaUirme pruises 15. III. c. vii. at. 17. 
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Why he, swollen bag-pipe but of force 


This, I presume, is the reading of the firet edition of the three 
first Books of The Fairy Queen, 1590, wliich I liave not ; in the 
second edition, 1596, and the folio’s 1609 and 1611, it is spelt wia- 
iresse. 

Ill Biilleyn’s Di/ilogue we have “ iny inaister, and my malstress'^ 
See p. 219 of this Appendix. 

J^erliaps Alaistres (easily corrupted, hy the transposition of the 
r and e, into M^ftistres, wliieli is the reading of the second folio of 
Shaks[)eare) might have been the poet’s word. 

Mr. Steevons, in his note on this diUlcult passage, gives a quota- 
tion from Olltellft, wliich countenances this suppo.sod dilfereuce of 
gender in the noun “ And though We have here a snhstitute of 
most allowed Kuilicioiiey, yet opinion, a sovereign ?nistresii of effect^, 
til rows a more safe voice on you. ” 

Admitting inalstres to have been Shakspeare’s w'ord, wo may, 
according to moilcrn orthography, read the passage thus : 

for affection 

]\fii<fre>u of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of wliat it likes, or loaths. ” 

In tlie Tiatiu, it is to be observed, Affeciio anil Paasio are 
feminine, ” 

To the foregoing amendment, so well supported, and so modestly 
ofl’ered, I cannot refuse a place in the text of our author. 

Tin's emendation may also receive countenance from the following 
passage in the fourth iKmk of Sidney’s Arcadia: “ — She saw in 
liiiii how much fancy doth not only darken reason, but beguile 
sense ; she found ophiion mistresse of the Lover’s judgment. ” 

So, likewise, in the Prologue to a MS. entitled, The Bolce of 
Iluntyng that is cieped }[ayster of Gaiae : — “ ymagiiiacion 7/tai5- 
t^ease of alle workes, ” &c. STEEVKN.S. 

^ Why he, a sioollen, bag^pipe ; ] Tliis incident Shakspearo seems 
to liavo taken from J. 0. ocaliger’s P.cot. Exercit against Cardan. 
A honk that our author was well read in, and much indebted to for 

great deal of his physics : it being then much in vogue, and 
in<ii.M!(l is excellent, though now long since forgot. In his 344 
FiXercit. Sect. vi. he has these words : “Nnrrabo nunc tibi joeosaiii 
i^fpnpathiam Keguli Vasconis equitis. Is dum viveret, auditp pbor- 
miiigis SOHO, urinam illico facero cogpbatur. ” — And to make this 
jocular story still more ridiculous, Sliakspeare, I suppose, translate^ 
phmmmx by hag-hipea. But what I would chieily observe from 
lieiicn is this, tliat as Scaliger uses the word Syinpathiam, which 
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Must yield to such inevitable shame, 
As to offend, himself being offended ; 


signifies, and so he interprets it, commimem alfectionctn duabtis 
rehuSy ho Sliakspeare translates it by atfectioii : 

Cannot contain tJmr urine for affection. 

Which shows the truth of the preceeding emendation of the text 
according to the old copies ; which have a full stop at affection, 
and read Masters of passion. Warburton. 

In an old translation from the French of Peter de Loier, intit led 
A Treatise of Spectres, or strange Sights, Visums, &c. wo have this 
identical story from Scaliger ; and what is still more, a marginal 
note gives us in all probability the Very fact alhuh'd to, as well as 
the word of Shakspeare. ‘‘ Another gcntleuiaii of this (puility lived 
of late in Devon, noerc Excestcr, who could not endure tlic playing 
on a bag-pipe. ” Wc may justly add, as some observation has been 
made upon it, that affection in the sense of sympathy, was formerly 
technical ; and so used by Lord Bacon, Sir K. Digby, and many 
Other writers. Farmer. 

As all the editors agree with complete uniformity in reading 
woollen bag-pipe, lean hardly forbear to imagine that they under- 
stood it. But I never saw a woollen bag-pipe, nor can well con- 
ceive it. I suppose tlie authour wrote wooden bug-pipe, meaning 
that the bag was of Icatlier, and the pipe of wohd. 

Johnson. 

This passage is clear from all difficulty, if wo read swelling or 
iwollen hag-pipe, which, tftat we should, 1 have not t!>e least doubt. 

Sib John Hawkins. 

A passage in Turbervile’s Epitaphes, p. 13, supports the emenda- 
tion proposed by Sir John Hawkins ; 

“ First came the rustiuk fortli 
With pipe and passed bag. ” 

This instance was pointed out to mo by Dr. Farmer. 

Steevess. 

Perhaps Shakspeare calls the bag-pipe xmolUn, from the bag being 
generally covered with woollen cloth. I nave seen one at Alnwick, 
belonging to one of ths pipers in the Percy family, covered with 
black velvet, and guarded with silver fringe. 

R. G. Robinson. 

An anonymous writer, in support of the old reading, observes, 
that the skin or bladder of a bag-pipe is frequently covered with 
flannel. I am, however, e£ opimou that the old is the true reading. 

Malone. 
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So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathing, 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d ? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shr/. I am not bound to please thee with my an- 
swer. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 
Sfu/. Hates any man the things he avou1<1 not kill? 
Bass, Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What, would’st thou have a serpent sting 
thee twice? 

A7it. I prey you, think you question® with the 
Jew : 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

You may as well use question with the wolf, 

Why he hath imide the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven 


As the aversion was not caused by the outward appearance of the 
bag-pipe, but merely by the fouml arising from its iiirtntion, I have 
placed the conjectural reading — swollen^ in the text. Stkevkns. 

® you ciuestion — ] To question is to converse. So, in Mea- 

iure for Measure: ^ 

— in the loss of questions — ” i. e. conversation that leads to no- 
thing. To reason Lad anciently the same meaning. 

Steevens. 

* the mountain 2 nnes 

To wag their high tops^ and to ina]c^ no noise^ 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; ] This linage 
aecins to have been caught from Colding's version of Ovid, 1687, 
Book XV. p. 190 : 
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You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that (than which what's harder?) 
His Jewish heart : — Therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 

But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bms. For thy three thousand ducats here is fix. 
Shy, If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, I would have my bond. 
Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rend’ ring 
none ? 

Shy, What judgment shall I dread, doing no 
wrong ? 

You have among you many a purchas’d slave,® 
Which, like your asses, jind your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Beacuse you bought them. — Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 

Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let tReir palates 
Be season’d with such Viands? You will answer. 
The slaves are ouijp : — So do I answer you : 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine,^ and I will have it ; 


** Such noise as pine-trees make, what time the headdy 
easterne wind 

Doth whizz amongst them — S teevens. 

* - — -many a purchas'd slave^} llliis argument, considered as 
used to the particular persons, seems conclusive. I see not hoW 
Venetians or Englishmen, while they practice the purchase and sale 
of slaves, can mucli enforce or demand the law of doing to others as 
we would that they should do to us. JOUNSON. 

" — is mine,"] The first quarto reads — as mine, evidently a 

misprint for w. The other quarto and the folio— ’<*« mine. 

Maloni* 
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If you deny me, fye upon your law ! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 

I stand for judgment : answer ; sliall I have it ? 

Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for^ to determine this, 

Come here to-day. 

Salar. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters ; Call the messenger. 
Bass. Good cheei\ Antonio ! What, man ? cou- 
rage yet ! 

The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all^ 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetest for death ; tlie weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me : 

You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 


Bellario^ a teamed doctor. 

Whom I have sent 1 The doctor find tlio court aro here 
flomcwliat unskilfully brought together. That the duke would, on 
Biioli an occation, consult a <lootor of groat reputation, is not un- 
likely / but how shoufd this be forekiiowu by Portia V 

JOUNSON. 

I do not see any necessity for supposing that this was forekno^m 
hjf Portia. She consults Bellario as an eminent lawyer, and her 
relation. If the Duke Inid not consulted him, the only difference 
Would have been, that she would have come into court, as an 
advocate perhaps, instead of a judge. TvnwiiiTT. 
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Enter Nehrissa, dressed like a lawyer* s clerk, 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bcllario ? 

Ner, From both my lord : Bellario greets your 
grace. [^Pr^sejits a letter, 

Bass, Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture * from that bankrupt 
there. 

Gra, Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh 
Jew,® 

Thou rnak’st tliy knife keen : but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman’s ax, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy/ Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy, No, none that thou hast wit enough to 
make. 

Gra, 0, be thou damn’d, inexorable dog ! ® 


* the forfeitwvQ--'] R^ad— It occurs repeatedly in 

the present scene for R itson. 

« Not on thy sole, hiU on thy soul, harsh Jew,'] niis lost jinftlo 
Mr. Tlicobald found again ; but knew not wiiat to make of it when 
ho had it, as appears by his pRraj)hraao : Thourjk thou thinkest that 
thou art whettimj thy knife on the sole of thy shoe, yet it is upon thy 
soul, thy immortal part. Absurd, the <;onccit is, that Ids soul was so 
Lard that it had given an edge to his knife. 


So, in King Henry IV. P. II : 


Warburton* 


“ Thou hid’st a thousand daggerg^in thy thoughts ; 
Which thou Ijast whetted on thy stony heurt, 

To stab at half au hour of my life.” Stkkvens, 


^ Of thy sharp envy.] Envy 
or malice. Stebvkns. 


again, in^this place, signifies haired 


® inexorable dogf] AH the old copies read — inexecrable, 

—It was corrected in thethird folio. Stkkvkns. 

Perhaps, however unnecessarily, In was soinctimeB used in our 
authors time, in composition, as an augmentative or intensive 
particle. Malone. 
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And for thy life let justice be accus’d. 

Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trui^ of men : thy currish spirit, 
Govern’d a won, who, hang’d for human slaughter, ^ 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam. 
Infus’d itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Arc wolfish, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous. 

Shy, Till thou can’st rail the seal from off my 
bond, 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : — 
Where is he ? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by. 

To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. 
Duke. With all my heart : — some three or four 
of you. 

Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 
Mean time, the court shall hear Bellario’s letter. 

[ Clerk reads. ] Your grace shall understand^ tha% 
at the receipt of your lottery I am very sick hut in 
the instant that your messenger came, in loving visi- 


— thy currish spirit 

Govern'd a wolf, hang\l for human slaughierA Thia 

allusion might have been caught from some old translation of 
Pliny, who mentions a Parrhasian turned into a wolf, because ho 
had eaten part of a child that had been consecrated to Lyesoan 
Jupiter. See Goulait^B Adndrahle Jlistot^ies^ 4to. 1607, pp. 
390, 361. 

STEfiTEMfi. 


Q 
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tation was with me a young doctor of RomSf his 
■name is Balthasar : I acquainted him with the 'cause 
in controversy between the Jew and Antonio the mer- 
chant: we turned o'er many books together ihe is 
furnish'd with my opinion ; which, letter'd xcith his 
own learning, ( the greatness whereof I cannot enough 
commend, ) comes with him, at my importunity, to 
fill tip your grace's request in my stead. I beseech 
^ou, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him 
lack a reverend estimation ; for T never knew so young 
a body with so old a head. I leave him to your gra- 
cious acceptance, whose trial shaU better publish his 
commendation. 

Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he 
writes : 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand : Came you from old Bellario ? 

Bor. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds his present question in the court ? 

Por. I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, ^d which the Jew ? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand 
forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ^ 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule, that the Yeuetion law 
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Cannot impugn you, * as you do proceed. — 

You stand within his danger, * do you not ? 

[To Antonio. 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I ? teU me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; ’ 


1 0b7mo( impugn yon,] To impugn, is to oppose, to controvert. 
So, in the Tragedy of DariuSy 1603 : 

Yet though my heart woold fain impugn my word.” 

Again : 

If any press t’ impugn what I impart.” Steevens, 

2 You stand within his danger,] i. o. within his reach or control. 
This phrase originates from another in the lowest Latin, that often 
occurs in monastic records. Thus, (as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed 
on a passage in Chaucer. J See Hist. Ahhat. Pipwell. ap. Mimast. Angl. 
t. i. p. 816 : “ Nee audebent Abbates eidem i-esistero, quia aut pro 
denariis aut pro bladis semper fuenint Abbates in dangerio dicti 
Officialis.” Thus, also, in the Corvysor^s Play^ among the collection 
of Whitsun Mysteries, represented at Chester. See MS. Harl. 1013. 
p. 106 ; 

“ Two dotters some tymo there were 
Oughten money to an usurere, 

The one was in his daungere 

Fyve hundred poundos toido.” Steevens. 

There arc frequent inst^ces in The Poston Letters of the use of 
this phrase in the same senSo ; whence it is obvious, from the com- 
mon language of the time, that to he in debt and to he in danqi^r, 
were synonymous terms. Henley. 

Again, in Powel’s HiMory ofWaleSy 1587;” — laying for his 
excuse that he had offended manie noblemen of England, and there- 
fore would not come in their danger.'' Malone. 

® The quality of mercy is not strain'd / &c.] In composing these 
beautiful lines, it is probable that Shakspoaro recollected the follow- 
ing verse in EcclesiasticuSy xxxv. 20 ; ” Mercy is seasonable in the. 
time of affliction, as clouds of rain in the time of drought,” Dods, 
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It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Tis flightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this scepter’d sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice.* Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation :* we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much, 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which 3 thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Par. Is he not able to discharge the money ? 


* And earthly power doth then show Ukist Ood^s, 

When mercy seasons Justice.] So, in Siny £kiward III. a 
tragedy, 1596 : 

And kings approach the nearest ^to God, 

By giving life and safety unto men." Malon2. 

* in the course of Justice^ none of tit 

Should see sahation ;] Portia referrin^he Jew to the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, and the Lord's Prayer, is a little out of 
character. Blackstonb. 

^ My deeds upon my head !] An imprecaticm adopted from that of 
the Jews to Pilate : “His blood bo on us, ana our children t" 

HmST. 
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Bdss. Yea, here I tender it for him in the court ; 
Yea, twice the sum if that will not suffice, 

I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

That malice bears down truth.® And I beseech you. 

Wrest once the law to your authority : 

To do a great right, do a little wrong ; 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

For. It must not be ; there is no power in Ve- 
nice 

Can alter a decree established : 

'T will be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an error, by the same example. 

Will rush into’the state : it cannot be. 

Shy, A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Da- 
niel ! — 

0 wife young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

For. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here 'tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 
For. Shylock’ there’s thrice thy money offer’d 
thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 

No, not for Venice. 


Tea, twice Me #««.•] We should read— MrtM the snm— Portia, 
» few lines below, says— > 

‘•Shylock, there’s tMce thy money offer'd thee ” And Shylock 
himself supports the emendation : 

“ I take his offer then pay the bcmd tkrice'" 

The editions, indeed, read — thi* offer ; but Mr. Steeyens has 
already proprosed the alteration we ought to adopt. Bitson. 

^ mali€€ heart dam truth,] Malice oppresses honestly; a 

man in old language is an honest man. We now call the jury good 
men and true, JoEHSON. 
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Por. Wliy, this bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nea]|PB^ the tnerchant’s heart : — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond : 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour. — 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge; 

You know the law, your exposition 

Hath been moat sound : I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 

Proceed to judgment : by my soul 1 swear, 

There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por. Why then, thus it is. 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife : 

Shy. 0 noble judge ! 0 excellent young man ! 
Por. For the intent and purpose of the law 

Hath full relation to the penalty. 

Which here appearfith due upon the bond. 

Shy, ’Tis very true : O wife and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : 

So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ? — 
Nearest his heart, those are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The flesh 

Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your 
charge. 

To stop his wounds, lest he do bll^d to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 
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Por. It is not so express’d ; But what of that ? 
’Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; ’tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to*iay ? 
Ant. Bftt little ; I am arm’d, and well prepar’d.— - 
Give me your hand, Bassanio ; fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this mr you ; 

For herein fortune shows hereself more kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use. 

To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 

An age of poverty ; fi:om which lingering penance 
Of such a misery ® doth she cut me off. 

Commend me to your honourable wife : 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end. 

Say, how I lov’d you, speak me fiiir in death ; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge. 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Bepent not you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt j 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough. 

I’ll pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife, 

Which is as dear to me as life itself ; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 

Are not with me esteem’d above thy life : 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Por. Your wife would give you little thanks for 
that. 

If she were by, to ifear you make the offer. 

Crra, I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love ; 


• wek a wiMiy— j The first folio destroys the measure by 
omitting the particle — a ; which, nevertheless, is found in the cor- 
rected second folio, 1632 StjebvsHI 
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I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Ner. ’Tis well you ofier it behind her back ; 
The^vish w6uld make else an unquiet house. 

Shy. These be the Christian husbands^ 1 have a 
daughter ; 

Would, any of the stock of Barrabas,’ 

Had been her husband, rather than a Christian ! 

[ Aside. 

We trifle time ; I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Por. A pound of tliat same merchant’s flesh is 
thine ; 

The Court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightful judge I 
Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his 
breaft ; 

The law allows it, and court awards it. 

Shy. Most leared judge ! — A sentence ; come, 
prepare. 

Por. Tarry a litte there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words exprestly are, a pound of flesh : 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 


• 4 

* the etoek Barrabu — ] The name of this robber is differ- 

ently spelt as well as accented in The New TeetameiU ; [ rdrov, 
iryi Tov Bttpafi^av. if'v o Eapa^ii/e ywrijs ;] but Shakspeare 
deems to have followed the pronunciation usual to the theatre, 
Barabhat being sounded Barabae throughout Marlowe’s Jew of 
MoIUl Our poet miglit otherwise have written : 


Would any of Barrabbaa stock had been 
Her husband, rather thanii Cluastiaii T’ SnzvBKSa 
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Gra. O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew ; — 0 
learned judge ! 

Shy. Is that the law ? 

For. Thyself shalt see thl" act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d, 

Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir’st. 

Gra. 0 learned judge ! — Mark, Jew ; — a learned 
judge ! 

Shy. I take this offer then ;® — pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

Pm'. Soft ; 

The Jew shall have all justice; — soft ! — ^no haste ; — 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. 0 Jew ! an upright judge, a learned judge ! 
For. Therefore, preprare thee to cut off the flesh.* 


*7 iakt this offer (henj ] Perhaps we should read — Aia; i. e. 
Bassanio^s, who ofEers tioice the sum, &c. Stkevens. 

This offer is right. Shylock specifies the offer he means, 
which' is, ** to have the bond paid thrice.” M. Mason. 

He means, I think, to say, “ I take this offer that has been 
made me.” Bassaiiio had offered at first but tmce the sum, but 
Portia had gone further — “Shylock, there’s thrice thy money,” 
&c. The Jew naturally insists on the larger sum. Malonb. 

* Therefore^ wepare thee to cut off the flesh,'] This judgment 
is related by Oraciatiy ^e celebrated Spanish jesuit, in his Hero: 
with a reflection at tlie conclusion of it : “ — Compile con la del 
Salomon la promptitud de aquel gran Tnrco. Pretendia un J udio 
cortar una ons^a de crane a un Christiano, pena sobre usura. 
Insistia en ello con igual terqueria a su Principe, que perfidia a 
su Dios. Mando el gran Juez traer peso, y cuchillo ; conininole 
el deguello si cortava mas ni menos. Y sue dar agudo corte a 
la lid, y al mundo milagro del ingemo” El Heroe de Lorenzo 
Gracian. Prlmor. 3, Thua render^ by Sir John Skeffington, 
165 ^: 

“ The vivacity of that great^ Turke enters in eompetition with 

R 
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Shed thou no blood ; not cat thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou taFst more, 

Or less, than a just pound, — be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, — 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

GVa. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 

Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

• Pur. Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy for- 
feiture. 

Sky. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

For. He hath refus’d it in the open court ; 

He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel, still say I ;‘a second Daniel ! — 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

SAy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

For. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

SAy. Why then the devil give him good of it I 
I’ll stay no longer question. 


that of l^lomon : a Jew pretended to cut an ounce of the flesh 
of a Christian upon a penalty of usury urged it to the Prince, 
with as much obstinacy, as perfldiousness towards God. The 
great Judge commanded a pair of scales to be brought, threatening 
the Jm with death if he cut either more or less : And this was 
to ^ye a ^arp decision to a malicious process, and to the world 
E miracle of subtilty.*' The Htroe^ p. 24, &c. 

Gregorio Loti, in hie Life of Sixiue V. has a similar story. 
The papacy of Sixtus began in 1683. He died Aug. 29, 1690. 
The reader will find an extract from Fameworth^s translation, 
at the condusion of the play. Btbevsns. 
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For. Tarry, Jew ; 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 

If it be prov’d against an alien, 

That by direct, or indirect attempts, 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive, 

Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 

And the offender's life lies in the mercy • 

Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 

In which predicament, I say, thou stand’ st : 

For it appears by manifest proceeding, 

That, indirectly, and directly too, 

Thou hast contriv’d against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehears’d. 

Dowir, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra. Beg, that thou may’st have leave to hang 
thyself : 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state. 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 

Therefore, thou must be bang’d at the state’s charge. 

Dvke. That thou shalt see the difference of our 
spirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 

For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s ; 

The other half comes to the general state. 

Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

For. Ay, for thS state not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that ; 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 


♦ 

* Ay. for tho state ; &c.] That is, the state’s moiety may be com- 
muted lor a fine, but not Antonio's. Maloms . 
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That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Par* What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 
Gh*a. A halter gratis ; nothing else ; for God’s sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke, and all the 
court, 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 

I am content,® so he will Tet me have 
The other half in use, — to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 

Two things provided more, — That, for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a gift, 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess^, 

Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 

For. Art thou contented, Jew, what dost thou 
- say ? 

Shy. I am content. 


^ I am conientf’] The terms proimsed have been misunderstood. 
Antonio declares, that as the duke quits one half of the forfeiture, 
he is likewise content to abate his claim, and desires not the property 
but the use or produce only of the half, ancTthat only for the Jew's 
life, unless we read, as perhaps is right, M»on my death. Johnson. 

Antonio tells the duke, that if he will fA>ate the fine for the state's 
half, he (Antonio) will be contented to take the other, in trust, after 
Bhylock's death, to render it to his daughter's husband. That is, it 
was, during Shylock’s life, to remain at interest in Antonio's hands, 
and Shylock was to enjoy the produce of it. Ritbon. 

Antonio's offer is, *Uhat he will quit the fine for one half of his 
fortune, provided that be will let him have it at interest during the 
Jew's life, to render it on his death to Lorensa" That is the mean- 

izkg of the words te SM Aftve m 1M6. MMasoh. 
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Par. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 
I am not well ; send the deed after me, 

And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening thou shalt have two godfa- 
thers ; 

Had I been judge, thou should^st have had ten more, ® 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

[Exit Shylock. 

Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to din- 
der. 

Por. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon ; ’ 
I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet, I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry, that your leisure serves you 
not. 


« thou should' 9 t have had ten morey] i. e. a jury of twelve men, 

to condeiiin thee to bo hanged. Theobald. 

So, in The Devil is an AaSy by Ben JoNsON : 

“ 1 will leave you 

To your godfath^s in law. Lot twelve men work,’* 

Steevens. 

This appears to have been an old joke. So, in A Dialogue both 
pleasaunt and pielifull, &c. by Dr. William Bulleyne, 1564, (which 
has been quoted in a former page,) one of the speakem, to show his 
mean opinion of an ostler at an inn, says, : ** I did see him aske 
blessinge to xii godfathers ^ ones. 

Malone. 

^ grace of pardon*] Tlius the old copies; the modern editors 

read, less harshly, but without authority , — your grace's pardon. 
The same kind of expression occui’s in Othello : — “ I humbly do 
beseech you of your pardon." 

In the notes to A a you like it and A Midsummer^Nigki'e Dream, I 
have given repeated instances of this phraseology. 

Steevens. 

Your grace's pardon, was found in a copy of no authority, the 

4 to. Ofl6»7. Mamm. 
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Antonio, gratify this gentleman ; 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

\Exmnt Duke, Magnijicoes, and Train. 
Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend, 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

Ant. And stand indebted, over and above. 

In love and service to you evermore. 

Par. He is well paid, that is well satisfied ; 

And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 

And therein do account myself well paid ; 

My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again ; 

I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you fur- 
ther ; 

Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute. 

Not as a fee : grifnt me two things, I pray you. 

Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Par. You press me far, and therefore I will 
yied, • 

Give me your gloves, I’ll wear them for your sake ; 
And, for your love. I’ll take this ring from you : — 
Do not draw back your hand ; I’ll take no more ; 
And you in love shall not deiy me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir, — alas, it is a trifle ; 

I will not shame myself to give you this. 

Par. I will have nothing else but only this ; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There’s more depends on this, than on the 
value. 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
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And find it out by proclamation ; 

Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Par. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 

You taught me first to beg ; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer’d 
Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my 
wife ; 

And, when she put it on, she made me vow. 

That I should neither fell, nor give, nor lose it. 
Por. That ’sense serves many men to save their 
gifts. 

An if your wife be not a mad woman, 

And know how well I have deserv’d this ring, 

She would not hold out enemy for ever,® 

For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you ! 

[Exeunt Portia and Nerissa. 

Ant My lord Bassanio, let him have the ring ; 
Let his deservings, and my love withal, 

Be valued ’gains t your wife’s commandement. 

Bass. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 

Give him the ring ; and bring him, if thou can’st, 
Unto Antonio’s hoijpe : — away, make haste. 

[Exit Gratlaito. 

Come, you and I will thither presently ; 

And in the morning early will we both 

Fly toward Belmont't Come, Antonio [ Exeunt 


® She would not hold out enemy for ever,] An error of the press. — 
Read “hold out enwi*/y.” M. Mason. 

I believe the reading in the textjs the true one. So, in Much Ado 
about Nothing^ Act I. sc. i. tlie Messenger says to Beatrice ; 

— I will holdfriende with you, lady,’^ Btebvbns. 
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SCENE II. 

The same. A Street. 

.Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. Inquire the Jew’s house out, give him this 
deed, 

And let him sign it ; we’ll away to-night. 

And be a day before our husbands home : 

This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 

Enter Gratiano. 

G?‘a. Fair sir, you are well overtaken : 

My lord Bassanio, upon more advice,* 

Hath sent you here this ring ; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

Por. That cannot be : 

This ring I do accept most thankfully, 

And so, 1 pray you, tell him : Furthermore, 

I pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house. 
Gra. That wilhl do. 

Eier. Sir, I would speak with you : — 

I’ll see if I can get my husband’s ring, [To Portia. 
Which I did make him swear || keep for ever. 

Por. Thou may’st, I warrant ; We shall have 
old swearing,* 


• wpow more advice,] i. e, more r^ection. So, in AWs well 

that ends well: “You never did lack advice so much, &c. 

Steevens. 

swearing^'] Of this on^ common augmentative in oollo- 
miial language, there are various mstances in our author. Thus, in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor : “Here will be an old abusing ot 
God’s patience and the King’s English.” Again, in King Hmry IV. 
P. II ; “ — here will be o&f utis*” The fame phrase aleo occurs in 
Macbeth, Stebvjuis. 
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That they did give the rings away to men ; 

But we’ll outface them, and outswear them too. ’ 
Away, make haste 5 thou know’st where I will 
tarry. 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me to this 
house ^ [ Exeunt 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

Belmont. Avenue to Portia’s House, 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright : — In such a night 
as this,* 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
Add they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, * 


« In such a night as tUs^ Tho several speeches beginning 

with these words, &c. Are imitated in the old comedy of Wily 
Beguiled ; which thoogn not ascertaining the exact date of that 
play, prove it to have been written after Shakspeare^s : 

“ In such a night did pans win his love. 

Lelia, In such a night, .^neas prov’d unkind. 

Sophos, In such a night did Troilus court his dear. 

Lelia, In such q^ight, fair Phillis was betrayed.'* 

Orig, of the i>roma, Vol. III. p. 366. Whallbt. 

Wily Beguiled was written before 1596, being mentioned by 
Nashe in one of his pamphlets published in that year. 

Malonb. 

’ TroUuSy fMthinks^ momtJf the Trqfan waUs^l This image 
is from Chaucer's Troilus and Vresseide^ 5 B. 666 and 1142 : 

Upon the wallis fast eke would he walke, 

And on tlie Grekis host he would yse, &c. 
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And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night, 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew ; 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 

And ran dismay’d away. 

Zor, In such a night, 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand ^ 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav’d her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, * 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old jEson. 

Lo7\ In such a night, 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew : 


“ The dale goth fast, and after that came eve 
And yet came not toTroilus Cresseide, 

He lokith foithyby hedge, by tre, by greve, 

And ferre his made ovir the vxilU he leide,” &c. 

Again ibid : 

“ And up and doune by west and eke by est, 

Upon the wallis made he many a whnt.” Stebvens. 

* In evch a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand — ] This passage con- 
tains a small instance out of many that might be brought to prove 
that Shakepeare was no reader of the classicks. Steevens. 

Mr. Warton suggests in his History.^ English Poetry, that 
Bhakspeare might have taken this image from some ballad on the 
subject. Malone. 

® In such a night, &c.] So, Gower, speaking of Medea : 

“ Thus it befell upon a night 
Whann there was nought but sterre light, 

She was vanished right as i|| list, 

That no wight but herself nmt : 

And that was at midnight tide, 

The world was still on every side," &o. 

Cba|/es«io AmantUf 1664. STESvaifs. 
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And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes. And in such a night,® 

Did youg Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well \ 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 

And ne’er a true one. 

Lor, : And in such a night, 

Did pretty J essica, like a little shre\^ 

Slander her love, and he forgave it ner. 

Je8. I would out-night you, did no body come : 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Ste'ph, A friend. 

Lor. A friend ? what friend ? your name, I pray 
you, friend ? 

SUfk, Stephdno is my name ; and I bring word, 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont : she doth stray about 
By holy crosses/ where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 


added 

follow- 


Mr. Malone, however, assures us that «wmT is to be read as 
a dissyllable, and divide^ie passage, as follows : 

In such a night did 

Young Lorenzo swear he lov'd her well.” 

And afterwards : 

' “ In such a night did # 

Pretty Jessica, like a little shrew.’* Etbbveks. 

^ %he doth Btray about 

By holy eroBm^ ] So, in Th$ Mirry Dml of Edmonton : 


® and in such a nighty 1 The word — and was necessarily 
by Mr. Pope, for the sake of metre, both in this and the 
ing speech of Lorenzo. 
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Lor. Who cornea with her ? 

Steph. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return’d ? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from 
him.— ^ 

But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Lnfor Launceiot. 

Laun. Sola, sola, wo ha, ho, sola, sola | 

Lor. Who calls ? 

Laun. Sola ! did you see master Lorenzo, and 
mistress Lorenzo ! sola, sola I 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man ; here. 

Loan. Sola ! where ? where ? 

Lor. Here. 

Jjiun. Tell him, there’s a post come from my 
master, with his horn full of good news ; master 
will be here ere morning. \Lrit. 

Lor. Sweet soul,* let’s in, and there expect their 
coming. 


« But there are OroMes^ wife ; here^s one in Waltham, 
Another at the Abbey, and the third 
At Geston ; and Hie ominous to Ma 
Any of these without a Pater-noster/* 

and this is a reason assigned for the delay of .a wedding. 


Stbkveks. 

* Sweet aouL"] These words in the old copies are placed, at the 
end of Launcelot’s speech. BIalonS. 

These two words should certainly be placed at the beginning of 
the following speech of Loremo : 

“ SiMit totii, let’s in,” dto. 
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And yet no matter ; — Wliy should we go in ? 

My friend StephAno, signify, I pray you, 

Within the house, your mistress is at hand ; 

And bring your musick forth into the air. — 

.[&«VStephano. 

How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears ; * soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica : Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 


Mr. Pope, I see, has corrected this blunder of the old edition, but 
he has changed soule into love^ without any necessity. 

Tyrwhitt. 

Mr. Howe first made the present regulation, which appears to me 
to be right. Instead of soul he reads — love^ the latter word having 
been capriciously substituted in the place of the former by the 
editor or the second folio, who introduced a large portion or the 
corruptions, which for a long time disfigured the modern editions. 

Malone. 

I rather suppose, that the printer of tho second folio, judiciously 
correcting some mistakes, through inattention committed others. 

Steevens, 

® and let the sounds of musick 

Creep in our ears ;] So, in Churchyard's Worthims of Wales. 
1687 : 

A musieJe sweete, that through our eares shall creeps^ 

By secret arte, and lull a man asleepe.” 

Again, in The Tempest: 

“ This musiclc by me upon the waters.” Reed. 

^ %oith patines bright gold;"] Dr. Warburton says we 

should read— ; a round broad plate of gold borne in heraldry. 

Steevens. 

Pattens is the reading of the first folio, end patients of the quai-to* 
Patterns is printed first in the folio, 1632. Johnson. 

One of the quartos, 1600, reads— the other patients. 

Steevens. 

A patine, from paUna^ Lat A patine is the small flat dish or 
plate used with wo ohalioo, in the adminstiation of the cucharist 
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There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddj’ vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.® — 


In the time of popery, and probably in the following age, it was 
commonly made of gold. Malone. 

3 Such harmony is in immortcU souls ; &c.] It is proper to exhibit 
the lines as they stand in the copies of the first, second, third, and 
fourth editions, without any variation, for a change has been silently 
made by Howe, and adopted by all the succeeding editors : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close in itf we cannot hear it. 

That th^e third line is corrupt must be allowed, but it gives reason 
to suspect that the original was ; 

Doth grossly close it in. 

Tet I know not whether from this any thing better can be pro> 
duced than the received reading. Perhaps harmony is the power of 
perceiving harmony^ as afterwards : Musiok in the soul is the quality 
of being moved with concord of sweet sounds. This will somewhat 
explain the old copies, but the sentence is still imperfect ; which 
miglit be completed by reading ; 

Such harmony is in th' immortal soul, 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. Johnson. 

— close it in — ] This idea might have been adopted from a 
passage in Phaer’s translation of Virgil^ B. VI : 

“ Nor closed so in darke can they regard their heavenly kindet 
For carkasse soul of flesh, an<i» dungeon vile of prison 

blinde.” Stsbvens. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; &o.] This passage having been 
much misunderstood, it may be proper to add a short explanation 
of it. 

Such harmony ^ Ac. is not an explanation arising from the foreg^ 
ing line - “ So great is the harmony !*’ but an illustration : — Of the 
same kind is the harmony.*’ — ^The whole runs thus : 

There is one of the heavenly orbs but sings as it moveSf still quiring 
lo the cheruhin. Similar to ike harmony they makCf ts that of 
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Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn 
With sweatest touches pierce your mistress^ ear, 


imTnortal souls ; or, (in other words,) each of us have as pet* 
feet harmony in our souls as the harmony of the spheres^ inasmuch as 
IOC have the quality of being moved by sweet sounds (as he expresses 
it afterwards ;) but our gross terrestrial part^ which envirions us, 
deadens the sound, and prevents our hearing, — It, [Doth grossly close 
it in, ] I apprehend, refers to harmony. This is the reading of the 
first quarto printed by Heyes ; tho quarto printed by Roberts and 
the folio read — close in it. 

It may be objected that this internal harmony is not an object of 
sense, cannot be heard ; — ^but Shakspeare is not always exact in his 
language : he confounds it with that external and artificial harmony 
which is capable of being heard. — Dr. Warburton (who appears to 
Lave entirely misunderstood this passage,) for souls reads sounds. 

Tills hath been imitated by Milton in his Arcades : 

** Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 

To lull the daughters of necessity, 

And keep unsteady nature in her law, 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Ofhwman mould, with gross unpurged ear.^’ 

Malokb. 

Thus, in Comus : 

** Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mold 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his huMm residence,"' Hbnlt. 

The old reading in imn^tal souls is certainly right, and the whole 
line may be well explained by Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, 
B. V : “ Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or by 
Voice, it being but of high and low sounds in a due proportionable 
disposition, such, notwithstanding is the force thereof, and so pleas, 
ing effects it hath in that very part of man which is most divine 
that some have been thereby induced to think, tliat the soul itself by 
nature is or hath in it harmony. For this quotation 1 am indebted 
to Dr. Farmer. 
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And draw her home with musick^ 

Jes, I am never merry, when Ihear sweet musick.* 

[Miiszci, 

Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of musick touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand,® 


Mr. Malone observes that “ the fifth Book of the E. P. was pub- 
lished singly, in 1597.” Steevens. 

8 vsakt Diana toith a hymn ;] Diana is the moon, who is in 

the next scene represented as sleeping. JoNHSON, 

^ And draw her home with musick,] Shakspeare was, I believe, 
here thinking of the custom of accompanying the last waggon-load, 
at tlie end of harvest, with ruetick musick. He again alludes to 
this yet common’ practice, in As you like it. 

Malonb. 

^ I am never merry when I hear sweat musick.'] In the age of 
Shakspeare it is probable that some shade of meaning (at present 
undeterminable,) was occasionally affixed to the words sweet and 
nceeiness. Thus, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ [See Vol. IV. p. 
264.] we have “ a sweet mouth and in Measure for Measure^ [Vol. 
VI. p. 274.] we are told of — 

“ Their saucy sweetness that do coin heaven’s image, 

In stamps that are forbid.” 

If in the speech under consideration, Jewica only employs the 
tenn sweet in one of its common aenjgw, it seems inadequate to 
the effects assigned to it ; and the following passage in Horace^ 
Art of Poetry j is as liable to the same objection unless aulc%a 
be supposed to mean interesting^ or having such command over 
our passions as musick merely sweet can never obtain : 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata. sunto, ^ 

£t, quocunque volunt, animum auditoris agunto.** 

8TBBVBNS. 

• do hut note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and uiibandled colts, 
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Their savage ej'es turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music : Therefore, the 
poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods ; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change liis nature : 
The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, ^ 


Fetching mail hounds^ helotving^ ami neighing lonely 

Which is the hot condition of their blooil ; 

If they hut hear perchance a trumpet soundy 

Or any air of niuskk touch their cars, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual standy &c,] We find tho 
same thought in The Tempest : 

^Tlien 1 beat my tabor, 

At which like unhack'd eoltSy they prick’d their ears, 
Advanc’d their eye-lids, lifted up their iiosca, 

As theymmelt musich'' Malonb. 

^ The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet soundsy"] The thought 
here is extremely fine ; as if the being affected with music was 
only the harmony between the mtemal [miwc in himself and the 
extei'mil music [concord of sweet soums J which were mutually 
affected like unison strings. This whole speech could not choose 
but please an English audience, whose great passion, as well then as 
now, was love of mmw, Jam ver6 video naturam (says Erasmus 
in praise of Folly,) ut singulis nationibus, ac pone civitatihus, com- 
munem quandam inseviese Philautiam : atque hino fieri, ut Bn- 
tanniy praster alia, Foqjram, muaicam, & laut& Mensas proprife sibi 
vindicent.” Warburton. 

This passage, which is neither pregnant with physical and moral 
truth, nor poetically beautiful in an eminent degree, has constantly 
enjoyed the^ good fortune to be repeated by those whose inhospi- 
table memories would have refused to admit or retain any other 
sentiment or dei^ription of the same author, however exalted or 
just. The truth is, that it furnishes the vacant fiddler with some- 
thing to say in defence of liis profession, and supplies the coxcomb 
m music with an invective against such as do not pretend to dis- 
^vor all the various powere of language iu inarticulate sounds. 

T 
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Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. — Mark the music. 
Enter Portia and Nerissa, at a distance. 

Po7\ That light we see, is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. When the moon shone, we did not see the 
candle. 


Our ancient statuteR liave often received the beat comment by 
means of roforence to the particular occasion on which they were 
framed. Dr. WarV^nrton has therefore properly Recounted for Shak- 
Bpeare’s seeming partiality to this amusement. He might have 
added, that Peacham requires of his Gentleman ONLY to be abo “ to 
Bing his part sure, and at first sight, and withal to play the same on 
a viol or lute/' 

• 

Let not, however, thfc capricious sentiment of Shakspeare des- 
cend to posterity, unattended by the opinion of the late Lord Ches- 
terfield on the same subject. In his I48th letter to his sou, who was 
then at Venice, his lord&hip, after having enumerated music among 
the illiberal pleasures, adds — “ if you love music, hear it ; go to 
operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you / but I must insist 
upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a geiitle- 
inan in a very frivolous and contemptible light ; brings him into a 
great deal of bad company, and takes up a great deal of time, which 
might be much better employed. Few things would mortify 
me more, than to see you bearing a part iu a concert, with a fiddle 
under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth/' Again, Letter 153 : “ A 
taste of sculpture and painting is, in my inmd, as becoming as a 
taste of fiddling and piping is unbecoming a man of fashion. 
The former is coimected with history and poetry, the latter with 
nothing but company . Again Painting and sculpture are 
very justly called^ liberal arts ; a lively and strong imagination, 
together with a just observation, being absolotely necessary to 
excel iu either ; w’hich, in my opinion, is by no means the case of 
music, though called a liberal art, and now in Italy placed above 
the other two ; a proof of the decline of that country.” Ibidem. 


StJ&£VENS. 
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For. So doth the greater^glory dim the less : 

A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 

Ner^ It is your music, madam, of the house. 

Pot, Nothing is good, I see, without respect f 
Methinks, it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

Por, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 

The nightingale,® if she sliould sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasonal are 
To their right praise, and true perfection ! — 
Peace, hoa 1 the moon sleeps with Endymion, 

And would not be awaked [Mime ceases. 


* without respect Not absolutely good, but relatively good 

as it is modified by circumstances. Johnson. 

» The nightingaUy &c.] So, in our author’s 102d Sonnet : 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summeris front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in grow'th of riper days; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night; 

But that wildfinttaic burdens every houghy 
And swecU grown common lose their dear delight 

Malone. 

' Peaeey hoa ! the moon sleeps with Emhjmiony 
And would^not be awak'dP} The old copies read — Peace ! 

&c. For the emciidatiou now made I am answerable. The oddiiosa 
of the phrase, “ How the moon would not l>e awakVl I ” first made 
me suspect the passage to bo corrupt ; and tho following linea in 
Romeo and Juliet suggested tho emendation, and appear to me to 
put it beyond a doubt: 
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Lor. That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceiv’d* of Portia. 

Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows die 
cuckoo, 

By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

Por. We have been praying for our husbands’ 
welfare, 

Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return’d ? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet ; 

But there is come a messenger before. 

To signify their comming. 

Por. Go in, Nerissa, 

Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence ; — 

Nor you, Lorenzo ; — Jessica, nor you. 

[A tucket^ sounds. 


Peace hoa^ for sffame ! confusion's core lives not 
In these confusions.” 

Again, in As you like Act. I : 

Peace, haa / I bar confusion.” 

Again, in Measure for Meawre : 

” Hoa / peace be in this place I ” 

Again, ihid : 

“ Peace, hoa, be here !” 

In Antony and Cleopatra the same niistaki^ think, has bapjwned. 
In the passage before us, as exhibited in tli?bld copies, there is not 
a note of admiration after the word awaked, Portia first enjoins 
the music to cease, ** Peace, hoa !'’ and then subjoins the reason 
for her injunction : “ The moon,” &c. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt seems to be of opinion that the interjection Ho 
was formerly used to command a cessation of ndtse, as well as of 
fighting. Sira Cant, Take of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 230. 

Maloki* 

* A tucket-*] Toccata, Ital. a fiourish on a trumpet. 

STSXVWiS. 
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Lor. Your husband is at hand, I hear his trumpet : 
We are no tell-tales, madam ; fear you not. 

Por. This night, methinks, is but the daylight 
sick, 

It looks a little paler ;* ’tis a day. 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter. Bassanio, Antonio, Gbatiano, and 

their Followers. 

Bass. We should hold day * with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun.' 

Por. Let me give light,' but let me not be light ; 


* daylight aiehj 

It looks a littlo paler ; — ] Hence, perhaps, the following 
verse in Dryden's Indian Emperor : 

The moon shines clear, and makes n paler day'' 

Steevsns. 

^ TTa should hold day &c.] If you would always walk in the 
night, it woult be day with us, as it now is on the other side of 
the globe. Malonb. 

* We should hold day with the Antipodes 

If you xioould walk in absence of the sun.] Thus, Rowe, in 
his Ambitious Stepmother : 

“ Your eyes, which, could the sun’s fair beams decay, 

Might shine for him, and bless the world with day.^' 

Steevbns. 

® Let me give lights Ac.] There is scarcely any word with 
which Shakspeare so much delights to trifle as with Ught^ in its 
various significations. JoMson. 

Most of the old dramatic writers are guilty of the same quibble. 
So, Marston, in his Insatiate Countess, 1613 : 

** By this bright light that is deriv’d from thee — 

So, sir, you make me a very light creature.” 

Again, Middleton, in A mad World my Masters, 1608 ; 

“ — more lights — I call’d for light*, hero come in two are 
nght enough for a whole house.” 

1 Springes for Woodcocks, a collection of epigrams, 
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For alight wife doth make a heavy husband, 

And never be Bassanio so for me ; 

But God sort all ! — You are welcome home, my lord. 

Bass. I thank you, madam : give welconie to 
my friend. — 

This is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

Po7\ You should in all sense be much bound to 
him, 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

A7it No more than I am well acquitted of. 

Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our house : 

It must appear in other ways than words, 

• Therefore, I scant this breathing courtesy.^ 

Gratiano a7id Neuissa seem to talk apart. 

Gi^a. By younder moon, I swear, you do me wrong; 
In faith, 1 gave it to tlie judge^s clerk : 

Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 

Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

Po)\ A quarreJi ho, already ? what’s the matter ? 

(?m. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me ; whose posy was ® 


“ Lais of lighter metal is compos’d 
Than hath her lightness till of Into disclos’d ; 

For lighting were she Ught acceptance feels, 

Her iuigers there prove lighter than her heels.” 

\ Steevens. 

r this breathing courieey.'^ Tliis verbal complementary 

form made up only of breathy i. e. words. So, in Tinum of 
Athens^ a senator replies to Alcibiades, who had made a long 
speech : — “ You breathe in vain.” Malone. 

So, in Macbeth: 

“ mouth-honour, breath*' I^^’BKVENS, 

* Thai she did give me; whose posy was^"] For the sake of 
measure, I suppose we should read : 

*■ That she did give to me ; &c. 
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For all the world', like cutler’s poetry® 

Upon a knife, Love me^ and leave me not 

Ner, What talk you of the posy, or the value ? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you, 

That you would wear it till your hour of death ; 
And that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have been respective,^ and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge’s clerk ! — but well I know, 

The clerk will ne^er wear hair 6n his face, that had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 

A kind of boy ; a little scrubbed boy. 

No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk ; 

A prating boy,^ that begg’d it as a fee ; 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 


So, afterwards : 

“ Now, by tins hand, I gave it to a youtli.” Steevens. 

« culUr^ 8 poetry — ] KnivtJS, as Sir J. Hawkins obfierves, 

were foniierlv iiiHeribed, by means of miua forth, with short, senten- 
ces in distich. In Decker’s Satiromastix^ Sir Edward Vatighan, 
says: “ You shall swear by Phailnis, who is your poct’IS good lord 
and master, that hereafter you will not hire Horace to give you 
poesies for rings, or bandkerchers, or Jenives^ which you understand 
not.” Reed. 

^ have been respective,! Repsective has the same meaning as 

respectful. Mr. M. Mason thinks it rather means reganlful. See 
King John^ Act 1. STEEVEjjf. 

Chapman, Marston, and other poets of that time, use this word 
in the same sense, [i. e. for re^ctful.'\ Malome. 

^ a youth ^ — 

A hind of hoy ; a little scrubbed 5oy, 

No higher than thyself the judge's clerk ; 

A prating boy^ &c.] It is certain from the words of the context 
and the tenour of the story, that Gratiano does not here speak con- 
temptuously of the judge’s clerk, who was no other than Nerissa dis - 
guised in man’s clothes. He only means to describe tlio person and 
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Pw. You were to blame, I must be plain with 

you, 

To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift ; 

A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And riveted so with faith unto your flesh. 

I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it ; and here he stands ; 

I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 


appearance of this BUppoeod youth, which he does by insinuating 
what seemed to be the precise time of his age : he represents him 
• as having the look of a young stripling, of a boy beginning to ad- 
vance towards puberty, I am therefore of opinion, that the poet 
wrote : 

“ a little i tubbed boy.” 

In many counties it is a common provincialism to call young birds 
not yet nedged stubbed young ones. But, what is more to our 
purpose, the author of The Histoirg and Antiquities of Glustonhurg^ 
printed by Hearne, an antiquarian, and a plain unaffected writer, 
says, that “ Saunders nmst be a stubbed boy, if not a man, at tho 
dissolution of Abbeys, edit 1722, Pres, Signat. n, 2. It there- 
fore aeems to have been a common expression for stripling, the very 
idea which the speaker means to convey. If the emendation bo 
just here, we should also correct Nerissa's speech which follows ; 

** For that same stubbed boy, the doctor’s clerk, 

In lieu of this, did lie with me last night. 

T, Warton. 

I believe scrubbed and stubbed have alike meaning, and signify 
stunted, or shurbdike. So, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's 
/Natural JSfistorg : “ — but such will neve^rove fair trees, but shrubs 
only.” StEEYENS. ^ 

Stubbed in the sense contended for by Mr. Warton was in use so 
late as the Restoration. In The Parliamentary JR^isfer. July 30, 
1660, is an advertisement enquiring after a person described as “a 
thick short stubbed fellow, round faced, mddy complexion, dark 
brown hair and eyebrows, with a sad gray suit” Reed* 

Scrubbed perhaps meant dirty, as well as short Cole, in hia 
Dictionary, 1672, renders it by the Latin word squalidus. 


Maloti* 
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That the world masters. ^ Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief; 
An ’twere to me, I should be madf at it. 

Bass, Why, I were best to cut my left hand off, 
And swear, I lost the ring defending it. [ Aside, 

Gra, My lord Bassanlo gave his ring away 
Unto tliG judge that beggVl it and, indeed, 
DeservM it too ; and tlien the boy, his clerk, 

Tliat took some pains in writing, he begg d mine : 
And neither man, nor master, Avould take aught 
But the two rings. 

For, What ring gave you, my lord ? 

Not that, I hope, which you receiv’d of me. 

Bass, Tf I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it ; but you see, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Par, Even so void is your folse heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne’er come in your bed 
Until I see the ring. 

Ner, Nor I in yours, 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass, Sweet Portia, 

If 5"ou did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for wdiom I gave the ring, 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When naught wouhl be accepted but the ring, 

You would abate tile strength of your displeasure. 

Por, If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 

Or your own honour to contain the ring,^ 


a 


)ontain the ] The old copies concur in this rending. 

JoilNtiON 
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You would not then have parted with the ring. 
AVhat man is there so mucli unreasonable, 

If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony* ? 

Kerissa teaches me what to believe ; 

I’ll die for’t, but some woman had the ring. 

JBms, Xo, by mine lionour, madam, by my soul, 
Xo woman liad it, but a civil doctor, 

Which did refuse tliree thousand ducats of me, 
And begg’d the ring ; the which 1 did deny him, 
And suffer’d liim to go displeas’d away ; 

Even lie that had held up the very life 

Of my dear friend. What should 1 say, sweet lady ? 

I was enforc’d to send it after him ; 

I was beset with same and courtesy : 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So inucb liesmear it : Pardon me, good lady ; 

For, by these blessed candles of the night, ^ 


Mr. Pope and t)ie oHier modern editors read — to retain^ but con- 
fain mi^lit in our autlior s time Imve bad nearly tbe same meaning. 
The word has been al/eady employed in tljis sense : 

“ Cannot contain tlicir urine for aftection.” 

So also, in Montaigne's Essaies^ translated by Florio, 160.3, P. 
II. c- iii : “ Why dost thou coinpininc against this world ? It (loth 
not Cfmtaine thee ; if thou livest in paitie and sorrow, thy base 
courage is the cause of it ; to die there wanteth but will.” Again, 
in Bacon’s Easaica^ 4to. 1625, p. .327 : To containe anger from 
mischiefe, though it take hold of a man, Ihere b© two things.” 

Malone. 

^ What man loanted the modesty 

To urge thing held as a ceremony ?] This is a very licentious 
expression . The sense is, What mfxn couldf/iave so Utile modesty ^ 
or wanterl modesty so much, as to urge the dcinnnd of a thing kept 
on an account in some sort religious. Johnson. 

Tims Calphiirnia says to Julius Cuesar : 

Cjcsar, I never stood on ceremonies.''* Stkevens. 

• candles of the uiyhfj ] We Jiavc again the same cx- 
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Had you been there, I think, you would have begg’d 
The ring of me to give the wortliy doctor! 

Po)\ Let not that doctor e^er come near my house : 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov^d, 

And that which you did swear to keep for me, 

1 will become as liberal as you ; 
ril not deny him any thing I have, 

No, not my body, nor my luisbaiurs bed : 

Know him I shall, I am well sure of it V 

Lie not a night from home ; watch me, like Argus ; 

Jf you do not, if I be left alone, 

Now, by mine honour, which is yet ray own, 

I’ll liave that doctor for my bedfellow. 

Nef\ And I his clerk ; therefore be well ad- 
vis’d, 

IIow you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Gra. Well, do you so : let not me take him 
then ; 

For, if I do. I’ll mar the young clerk’s pen, 

Aiit I am tlie unhappy subject of these quarrels. 
Por, Sir, grieve not you ; You are welcome not- 
withstanding. 

Bass, Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong ; 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 

progsion in one of our author’a Sonnets, in Macbeth^ and Romeo ami 
Juliet. It likewise occilrs \\\ DielUi^ Certaine Soniiels aJJoyned to 
the amorous Poeme of Don Diego^ ami Gineuni^ by R. L. 1696 : 

** IIo who can count the candles of the shie^ 

Reckon the sands whereon Pactolua flows,” &c. 

♦ Maloni. 

In Rome Saxon poetry preserved in Hlckea’s Thesaurus^ (Vol. I. 
p. 181,) the smi is called God's candle. So tluit this periphrasis for 
the stars, siicli a favourite with our poet, might have been an ex- 
pression not grown obsolete in his days. Holt White. 
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I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wlierein I see myself, 

Po}\ Mark you but that ! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself : 

In each eye, one : — swear by your double self, ® 
And there’s an oath of credit. 

Bass, Nay, but hear me : 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant I once did lend my body for his wealth 
Which, but for him that had your liiisbaTurs rinp^, 

[To Portia. 

Had quite miscarried : I dare be bound again, 

My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

Por, Then you shall be his surety : Give him 
this ; 

And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant Here, lord Bassanio ; swear to keep this 
ring. 

Bass, By heaven, *it is the same I gave the doc- 
tor ! 

Por, I had it of him : pardon me Bassanio ; 

For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 

For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s clerk, 

In lieu of this, last night did lie with me. 

» 

^ ifictar hf your double ««(/,] Double is here used in a bad 

sense of duplicity, Malone. 

^ —--for Ajs wealth ;] For his advantage; to obtain his happiness. 
Wealth was, at that time, the tenn opposite to adversity^ ov calamity, 

Johnson. 

So, in The Litany ; “ In all time of our tribulation ; in all time of 
our umlth ^tesv&ns. 
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Gra. Why, this is like the mending of high- 
wa5^s 

In summer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What ! are we cuckolds, ere we have deserv’d it ? 

Par. Speak not so grossl}^ — Yon are all amaz’d : 
Here is a letter, read it at your leisure ; 

It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 

There you shall find, that Portia was the doctor ; 
Nerissa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Sliall witness, I set forth as soon as you, 

And but even now return’d ; I have not yet 
Enter’d my house. — Antonio, you are welcome ; 
And I have better news in store for you, 

Than you expect : unseal this letter soon ; 

There you shall find, three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly : 

You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

Ant I am dumb. 

Bass. AVere you the doctor, and I knew you 
not ? 

Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me 
cuckold ? 

Ner. Ay ; but the "clerk that never lueans to 
do it, 

Unless he live until he be a man. 

Bass. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow ; 
When I am absentf then lie with my wife. 

Ant Sweet lady, you have given me life, and 
living ; 

For here I read for certain, that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

Por, How now, Lorenzo ? 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 
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Ne)\ Ay, and I'll give them liim without a 
fee. — 

There do I give to you, and J essica, 

From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 

After liis death, of all he dies possess’d of. 

Lor, Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Poi\ It is almost morning, 

And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full : Let us go in ; 

And charge us there upon intergatories, 

And we will answer all things faitlifully. 

Gra. Let it be so : The first intergatory, 

That my Nerissa shall be sworn on, is, 

Whether till the next night she had rather stay ; 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to-day : 

But were the day come, I should wish it dark, 

That I were couchirtg with the doctor’s clerk. 

Well, while I live, I’ll fear no otlier thing 
So fore, as keeping safe Xerissa’s ring. [Exeunt} 


* It has been lately discovered, that this fable is taken from a 
story in the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fmrentino, a novelist, wlio 
wrote in 1378. [Tlie first novel of the niurth day.] The story 
has been published in English, and I have epitomized the transla- 
tion. The translator is of opinion, that the choice of the caskets 
is harrowed from a tale of Boccacc^ which I have likewise abridged^ 
though I believe that Shakspeare must have had some other novel 
in view.® Johnson. 


* See Dt. Farmer’* note at the banning of thta play, from whloh it api)ear» that W- 
Jobmoa waa right in his conjecture. Maloxje. 
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THERE lived at Florence, a niercbant whofie.naTnc was Bindo. 
He was rich, and had three sons. Bein^^ near his end, ho called for 
the two ehlest, and left them heirs : to the youngest ho left nothing. 
This youngest, whose name was (Tiannotto, went to his father, and 
said, What has my father done? The father replied, Dear Gran- 
netto, there is none to whom I wish better than to you. Go to 
Venice to your godfather, whose name is Ansaldo ; he has no child, 
and has wrote to me often to send you thither to him. He is the 
richest merchant amongst the Christians : if you beliave well you 
will be certainly a rich man. The son answered, I am ready to do 
whatever my dear fatlier shall command : upon which he gave him 
his benediction, ami in a few days died. 

Giannetto went to Ansaldo, and presented the letter given by the 
father before his death. Ansaldo reading the letter, cried out, My 
dearest godson is woleome to my arms. He then asked news of his 
father. Giannetto replied, He is dead. I am much grieved, replied 
Ansaldo, to hoar of the death of Bindo ; hut the joy I feel, in 
seeing you, mitigates my sorrow. He comlueted him to his house, 
nud gave order to his servants thftt Giannetto should be obeyed, 
and served with more atteiitien than bail been paid to himself, 
lie tlieri delivered liim the keys of his ready money : and told 
him, Son, spend tliis money, keep a table, and make yourself 
known : remember, that the more you gain the good will of every 
body, the more you will be dear to me, 

Giannetto now began to give entertainments. He was more 
obedient and courteous to Ansaldo, than if he had been an hundred 
times his father. Every body in Wniee was fond of him, Ansul- 
do could think of nothing but Jiiui ; so much was he pleased w'itli 
his good manners and behaviour. 

It happened, that tw'o of his most intimate acquaintance designed 
to go with two ships to Alexandria, ami told Giannetto, he would 
do well to take a voyage and see the w'orhl. I would go willingly, 
said he, if iny fatlier Ansaldo will give leave His companions go to 
Ansaldo, and beg his peniiissioii for Giannetto to go in the spring 
with tliom to Alexandria ; and desire him to provide him a ship, 
Ansaldo immediately procured a very tine ship, loaded it with mer- 
chandise, adorned it wdth streamers, and furnished it with arms ; 
and, as soon as it w’ns ready, he gave orders to the captain and sailors 
to do everything that Giannetto commanded. It liappened one morn- 
ing early tlint Giannetto saw a gulph, wdtii a fine port, and asked tho 
captain how the port was called ? He replied, that place belongs to 
a widow lady, wdio lias ruined many gentlemen. In what manner ? 
says Giannetto. He jj|r.swerod, this lady is a fine and beautiful 
woman, and lias made a law% that whoever arrives here is obliged to 
go to bed with her, and if ho can have the enjoyment of her, he 
must take her for his wdfe, and be lord of all the country ; but if 
he cannot enjoy her, he loses everytinng ho lias brought with him. 
Giannetto after a litte refleclion, tells the c.Tptain to get info tho 
port. He was obeyed ; and in an instant they slide into the port* 
so easily that tlio other ships perceived nothing. 

The lady w'as soon iiifonncd of it, and sent for Giannetto, who 
waited on her liniiicdialely. She, taking liim by the hand, asked 
him who he was? w’lieuce he came? and if he knew tlie custom vt 
the country ? He auBwered, that Uie knowledge of that custom \Ya3 
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his only reason for coming, Tlie lady paid liim great honours 
and sent for barons, coniita, and knights, in great numbers, who 
were lier subjects, to keep Giaunetto company. These nobles were 
higlily dcliglited with tlic good breeding and manners of Giaunetto ; 
and all would have "rejoiced to have had liim for their lord. 

The night being come, the laidy said, it seems to be time to go 
to bed. Giaunetto told the lady, he was entirely devoted to her 
service : and immediately two damsels enter with wine and sweet- 
meats. The lady entreats him to taste tlie wine ; lie takes the 
sweet-meats, ami drinks some of the wino, which was prepared 
with ingredients to cause sleep. He then goes into the bed, wliere 
he instantly falls asleep, and never wakes till bite in the morning, 
but the lady rose 'with the sun, and gave orders to unload tlie 
vessel, which she found full of rich merchandize. After nine 
o’clock tlie women servants go to the hed-side, order G iuiinetto to 
rise and be gone, for he had lost the ship. Tlie lady gave him 
a lioi'se and money, and he leaves the place very melancholy, and 
goes to Venice. Wlicn he arrive.s, he dare.s not return home for 
shame ; but at iiiglit g<»es to the hoiiRe of a friend, who is sur- 
prised to see him, and impiires of him the cause of his return : 
lie answers, his ship had struck on a rock in the night, and was 
broke in pieces. 

This friend, going one day to make a visit to Ansaldo, found liim 
■very disconsolate. I fear, says Ansaldo, so much, that this son of 
mine is dead, that I have no rest. His friend told liim, that he had 
been sidpwrecked, and had lost his all, but that be bimsolf was safe. 
Ansaldo instantly gets up and runs to find him. My dear son, said 
he, you need m»t fear my displeasure ; it is a common accident ; 
trouble younself no fmtlmr. lie takes him home, all the way telling 
him to be cheerful and easy. 

The news was sofui kij^wn all over Venice, and every one 
was concerned for Giannetto. Some time after, all his coiiipa- 
niona aniving from Alexandria very rich demanded what was 
become of their friend, and having heanl the story, ran to see him, 
and rejoiced witii him for his Rufety ; telling him that next spring, 
he might gain as much as he had lost the last. But Giannetto had 
no otlier thoughts than of his return to tho lady ; and was resolved 
to marry her, or die. Ansaldo told him frequently, not to be cast 
down. Giannetto said, ho slumlJ never bo happy, till he was at 
liberty to make another voyage. Ansaldo provided another ship of 
more value than the first. He again entered the port of Belmonte, 
and the hidy looking on the port from her bed-chamber, and seeing 
the sliip, asked her maid if she knew the stumers ; the maid said, 
it was tlie ship of the young man who ornved the last year. You 
are in the right, answered tho lady ; lie must surely have a great 
regard for me, for never any one came a second time ; the maid 
said, she had never seen a more agreeable man. He went to the 
Castle, and presented himself to the lady, who, as soon as she saw 
him, embraced him, and the day was passed in joy and revels. Bed- 
time being come, the lady entreated him to go to rsst : when they 
were seated in the chamber, the tw'o damsels enter with wine and 
sweat-meats ; and having eat and drank of them, they go to bed, 
and immediately Giannetto falls asleep ; the lady undressed, and 
lay down by his side ; but he waked not the whole night. In the 
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morning, the lady rises, and gives ordons to strip the ship. He has 
a liorse and money given him, and away he goes, and never stops 
till he gets to Venice ; and at night goes to the same friend, who 
with astonishment asked him what was the matter ? I am undone, 
says Giannetto. His friend answered, You are the cause of the 
ruin of Ansaldo, and your shame ought to be greater than the loss 
you have suffered. Giannetto lived privately many days. At last 
he took the resolution of seeing Ansaldo, who rose from his chair, 
and running to embrace him, told him ho was welcome : Giannetto 
with tears returned his embraces. Ansaldo heard his tale : Do not 
grieve, my dear son, says he, we have still enough : the sea enriches 
Boirio men, others it ruins. 

Poor Giamiclto’s head was day and night full of the thoughts 
of his had success. When Ansaldo enquired what was the matter, 
ho confessed, he could never be contented till he should he in a con- 
dition to regain all that he lost. When Ansaldo found him resolved, 
he began to sell cveiy thing he had, to funiish this other fine ship 
with merchandize : but, as he wanted still ten thousand ducats, he 
apjilied himself to a Jew at Mestri, and borrowed them on condition, 
that if they were not paid on the fc*ast of St. John in the next month 
of June, that the Jew might take a pound of flesh from any part of 
his body ho pleased. Ansaldo agreed, and the Jew had an obligation 
drawn, and witnessed, with all the form and ceremony necessary ; 
and then counted him the ten thousand ducats of gold, with which 
Ausaldo bought what was still wanting for the vessel. This last 
ship was finer and better freighted than the other two ; and his coiii- 
panioris made ready for their voyage, with a design that wliatever 
they gained should bo for their friciid. When it was time to depart, 
Ansaldo told Giannetto, that since he well knew of the obligation 
to the Jew, ho entreated, that if any misfortune happened, he would 
return to Venice, that he might see him before he died ; and then he 
could leave the world with satisfaction : Giannetto promised to do 
every thing that ho conceived might give him pleasure. Ansaldo 
gave him his blessing, tliey took their leave, and the ships set out. 

Giannetto had nothing in his head but to steal into Belmonte.; 
and he prevailed with one of the sailors in the night to sail the ves- 
sel into the port. It was told the lady that Giannetto was arrived 
in port. She saw from the window the vessel, and immediately sent 
for him. 

Giannetto goes to the castle, the day is spent in joy and feast- 
ing ; and to honour him, a tournament is ordered, and many barons 
and knights tilted that day. Giannetto did wonders, so well did he 
understand the lance, and was so graceful a figure on horseback : ho 
pleased so much, that all^^ere desirous to have him for their lord. 

The lady, when it was tlie usual time, catching him by the hand, 
begged him to take his rest. When he passed the <loor of the cham- 
ber, one of the damsels in whisper said to him. Make a pretence to 
drink the liquor, but touch not one drop. The lady said, I know you 
must be thirsty, I must have you drink before you go to bed : iinme- 
diatly two damsels entered the room, and presented the wine. 
Who can refuse wine from such beautiful hands? cries Giannetto : 
at which the lady smiled. Giannetto takes the cup, and making as 
if he drank, pours the wine into his bosom. The lady thinking he 
bad drank, says aside to herself witli great joy, You must go, young 

X 
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man, and bring another ship, for this is condemned. Giannctto wont 
to bod, and began to snore as if be slept soundly. The Indy per- 
ceiving this, laid herself down by his side. Giannetto loses no time, 
but turning to the, lady, embraces her, saying, Now am I in posses- 
sion of my utmost wishes. When Giannetto came out of his cliam- 
ber, he was knighted and placed in the chair of state, had the sceptre 
put into his hand, and was proclaimed sovereign of the country, 
with great pomp and splendour ; and when the lords and ladies wore 
come to the castle, he married the lady in great ceremony. 

Giannetto governed excellently, and caused justice to be admi- 
nistered impartially. Ho continued some time in bis happy state, 
and never entertained a thought of poor Ansaldo, who bad given 
his bond to the Jew for ten thousand dneats. But one day, as ho 
stood at the window of his palace with his bride, he saw a nninbcr 
of people pass along the piazza, with lighted torcbes. Wliat is 
the meaning of this ? says he. The lady answered, they are arti- 
ficers, going to make their offerings at the church of St. John, this 
day being his festival. Giannetto instantly recollected Ansaldo, 
gave a great sigh, and turned pale. His lady enquired the caiiso 
of his sudden change. He said, he felt nothing. She contiimed 
to press with great earnestness, till he was obliged to confess tho 
cause of his uneasiness ; that Ansaldo was engaged for tho money ; 
that the term was expired ; and the grief he was in was lest h is 
father slioiild lose his life for him ; tliat if the ton thousand ducats wore 
not paid tliat day, he must lose a pound of his flesh. Tho lady 
told him to mount on horseback, and go by land the nearest way, 
to take some attendants, and an hundred thousand ducats ; and not 
to stop till he arrived at Venice ; and if he was not dead, to ciidea- 
vonr to bring Ansaldo to her. Giaimetto takes horse with twenty 
attondunts, and makes the best of his way to Venice. 

The time being oxpired^tho Jew had seized Ansaldo, and insisted 
on having a pound of his flesh. He entreated him only to wait 
some days, that if his dear Giannetto arrived, he might have tho 
pleasure of embracing him ; the Jew replied ho was willing to 
wait ; but says he, I will cut off the pound of flesh, according to 
the words of tho obligation. Ansaldo answered, that he was 
content. 

Several merchants would have jointly paid the money; the Jew 
would not hearken to the proposal, but insisted that he might have 
tlie satisfaction of saying, that ho had put to death the greatest of 
the Christain merchants. Giannetto making all possible haste to 
Venice, his lady soon followed him in a lawyer’s habit with two 
servants attending her. Giannetto when 1^ came to Venice, goes to 
the Jew and (after embracing Ansaldo) telre him, he is ready to pay 
the money, and as much more as ho should demand. The Jew said, 
he would take no money, since it was not paid at the time due ; but 
that he would have the pound of flesh. Every one blamed the Jew 
but as Venice was a place where justice was strictly administered, 
and tho Jew had his pretensions grounded on public and received 
fonas their only resource was entreaty ; and when the inerebanta of 
Venice applied to him, he was inflexible. Giannetto offered him 
twenty thousand, then thirty thousand, afterwards forty, fifty, and at 
last an hundred thousand ducats. Tho Jew told him, if he would 
give as much gold as Venice was worth, he would not accept it i 
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says he, you know little of me, if you think I will desist 
from my demand. 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her lawyer’s dress ; and alight- 
ing at an inn, the landlord asks of one of the servants who his 
master was : the servant answered, that he was a young lawyer who 
had finished his studies at Bologna. The landlord upon this shows 
his guest great civility : and when he attended at dinner, the lawyer 
enquiring how justice was administered in that city, he answered, 
justice in this place is too severe, and related the case of Ansaldo. 
Says the lawyer, this question may be easily answered. If you can 
answer it, says the landlord, and save this worthy man from death, 
you will got the love and esteem of all the best men of this city. 
The lawyer caused a proclamation to bo made, that whoever had 
any law matters to determine, they should have recourse to him : 
BO it was told to (> iannetto, tliat a famous lawyer was come from 
Bologna, wlio could decide all cases in law. Giannetto proposed to 
to the Jew to apply to this lawj^er. With all my heart, says the 
Jew ; but let who will come, I will stick to my bond. Tlicy came 
to tliis judge, and saluted him. Giannetto did not remember him : 
for lie bud disguised bis face with the juice of certain herbs. Gian- 
iietto, and the Jew, each told the merits of the cause to the judge ; 
who, when he had taken the bond and read it, said to the Jew, 1 
must havo you take the hundred thousand ducats, and release this 
honest man, who will always havo a grateful seuso of the favour 
done to him. The Jew replied, I will done such thing. The judge 
answered, it will ho better for you. The Jew was positive to yield 
nothing. Upon this tlicy go to the tribunal appointed for sneh 
judgements : and our judge says to the Jew, Do you cut a pound 
of this man’s flesh where ^ou choose. The Jew ordered him to ho 
stripped naked ; and takes m his hand a razor, which had been 
made oil purpose. Giannetto, seeing this, turning to the judge, 
this, says he, is not the favour I asked of you. Be quiet, says he, 
the pound of Hosh is not yet cut off. As soon as the J(w was 
going to begin, take care what you do, says the judge, if you take 
more or less tlian a pound, I will order your head to be struck off : 
and beside, if you shed one drop of hlooif, you shall bo put to death. 
Your paper makes no mention of the shedding of blood ; hut says 
expressly, that may take a pound of flesh, neither more nor less. 
Me immediately sent for the executioner to bring the block and 
ax ; and now, says ho, if I see one drop of blood, off goes your 
head. At length the Jew, after much wrangling, told him, Give 
mo the hundred thousand ducats, and I am content. No says 
the judge_, cutoff yomf pound of flesh according to your bond: 
why did not you take the money when it was offered? 
The Jew come down to ninety, and then to eighty thousand : hut 
the judge was still resolute, Giannetto told the judge to give what 
he required, that Ansaldo might have his liberty : but he replied, 
let me manage him. Then tlie Jew would have taken fifty thousand : 
i»e said, I will not give you a penny. Give me, at least, says the 
Jew, mv own ten thousand ducats, and a curso confound 5^ou all. 
The judge renlies, I will give you nothing: if you will have the 
pound of flesh, take it ; if not, I will order your bond to be protested 
and annulled. The Jew seeing ho could gain nothing, tore in pieces 
tike bond in a great rage. Ansaldo was released, and conducted 
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home with great joy by Giannetto, who carried the hundred thoii- 
siiud ducats to the inn to the lawyer. The lawyer said, I do not 
want money ; carry it back to your lady, that she may not say, 
that you have squandered it away idly. Says Giannetto, my lady 
is so kind, that 1 might spend four times as much without incurring 
lier disi>leasure. How arc you pleased with the lady ? says the 
lawyer. I love her better than any earthly thing, answers 
Giannetto : nature seems to have done her utmost in forming her. 
If you will come and see her, you will bo surprised at the honours 
she will show you. I cannot go wiih you, says the lawyer ; but 
since you speak so much good of her, I must desire you to present 
iny respects to her. I will not fail, Giannetto answered ; and now, 
let mo entreat you to accept of some of the money. While he was 
speaking, the lawyer observed a ring on his finger, and said, if you 
give me this ring, I shall seek no other reward. Willingly, says 
GinniK-tto; but as it is a ring given me by my lady, to wear for her 
sake, I liave some reluctance to part with it, and she, not seeing it 
on my finger, -will believe that I have given it to a woman. Says 
the lawyer, slie esteems you sufficiently to credit what you tell her, 
and you may say you made a present of it to me ; but I rather 
think you want to give it to some former mistress here in Venice. 
So great, says Giannetto, is the lovo and reverence I bear to her, 
that I would not change her for any woman in the world. After 
this ho takes the ring from his finger, and presents it to him. 
I have still a favour to ask, says the lawyer. It shall bo granted, 
says Giannetto. It is, replied he, that you do not stay any time 
hero, but go as soon as possible to your lady. It appears to mo 
a thousand years till I see her, answered Giannetto; and immediate- 
ly they take leave of each other. The lawyer embarked, and left 
Venice. Giannetto took leave of his Venetian friends, and carried 
Ansaldo wdth him, and some of his old acquaintance accompaiiied 
them. The lady arrived soifle days before, and having resumed her 
female habit, pretended to have spent the time at the baths ; 
and now’ gave order to have the streets lined with tapestry : and when 
Giannetto and Ansaldo were landed, all the court went out to meet 
them. When they arrived at tbo palace, the lady ran to einbraco 
Ansaldo, but feigned anger against Giannetto, though she loved 
liiiii excessively : yet the fcastings, tilts, and diversions went on as 
usual, at which all the lords and ladies wore present. Giannetto 
seeing that his wife did not receive him with her accustometl good 
comiteiiance, called her, and would have saluted her. She told him, 
she wanted none of his caresses : I am sure, says she, you have boon 
lavish of them to some of your former misti^scs. Giannetto began 
to make excuses^ She asked him where wa^ho ring she had given 
him : It is no more than what I expected, cries Giannetto : and was 
in tho right to say you would be angry with me ; but, I swear by 
all that is sacred, and by your dear self, that I gave the ring to the 
lawyer who gained our cause. And I can swear, says the lady, 
with as much solemnity, that you gave the ring to a woman : 
therefore s^vear no more. Giannetto protested that what he had 
told her was true, and that he said all this to the lawyer, when he 
asked fox the ring. Tho lady replied, you would have done much 
better to stay at Venice with your mistresses, for I fear they all 
wept when you cam© away. Qiannetto’a tears began to fall, and 
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in great sorrow he assured her, that what she supposed could not be 
true. The lady seeing his tears, which were daggers in her bosom, 
ran to cmbracp him, and in a fit of laughter showed the ring, and 
told him, that she was herself the lawyer, and how she obtained 
tlie ring. Giannetto was greatly astonished, finding it all true, 
and told the story to the nobles and to his companions ; and this 
lioightened greatly the love between him and his lady. lie then 
called the damsel who had given him tlio good advice in the evening 
not to drink the liquor, and gave her to Ansaldo for a wife ; and 
they spent the rest of their lives in great felicity and contentment. 


R UGGIEBT do Figiovanni took a resolution of going, for some 
time, to the court of Alfonso King of Spain. He was gracious- 
ly received, and living there some time in great magnificence, and 
giving reinarkublo proofs of his courage, was greatly esteemed. 
Having fieciuent opportunities of examining minutely the behavi- 
our of the king, he observed, that he gave, as he thought, with littlo 
discernment, castle, and baronies, to such who were unworthy of his 
favours ; and to himself, who might pretend to be of sorno 
estimation ho gave nothing : he therefore thought the fittest 
thing to bo done, was to demand leave of the king to return 
homo. 

His request was granted, and the king presented him with 
one of the most beautiful and excellent mules, that had over 
been mounted. One of the king’s trusty serv’^ants was commanded 
to accompany Riiggicri, and riding along with him, to pick up, 
and recollect every word he said of the king, and then mention 
that it was tho order of his sovereign, that he should go back to 
him. Tho man watching tho opportunity, joined Ruggieri when 
he .set out, said he was going towards Italy, and w'ould be glad 
to ride in company with him. Ruggieri jogging on with his mule, 
' and talking of one thing or other, it being near nine o’clock, told 
his companion, that they would do well to put up their mules a 
little ; and as soon as they entered the stable, every beast, except 
his, began to stale. Ri<ling on further, they came to a river, 
ami watering tho beasts, his mule staled in the river : you untoward 
beast, says he, you are like your master, who gr^c you to me. 
The servant rcmcniberedi.thi8 expression, and many others as they 
rode on all day together; but he heard not a single word drop 
from him, but what was in praise of the king. The next morning 
Ruggieri was told tho order of the king, and instantly tunied 
back. When the king had hoard what he said of the mule, he 
commanded him into his presence, and with a smile, asked hirnj 
for what reason lie had compared the mule to him. Ruggieri 
answered, My reason is plain, you give where you ought not to 
give, and where you ought to give, you give nothing ; in the same 
nuiimer tho mule would not stale where she ought, and where she 
ought not, there she staled. Tho king said upon tliis, If I have 
uot rewarded 3*011 as 1 have many, do not entertain a thought that 
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I was insensible to your great merit ; it is Fortune who hindered 
me ; she is to blame, and not I ; and I will show you manifestly 
that I speak truth. My discontent, sir, proceeds not, answered 
Eiiggieri, from a desire of being enriched, but from your not having 
given the Bumllest testimony to my deserts in your service ; never- 
theless your excuse is valid, and I am ready to see the proof you 
mention, though I can easily believe you without it. The king 
conducted him to a hall, where he had already commanded two 
large caskets, sliut close, to bo placed : and before a largo com- 
pany, told Ruggieri, tliat in one of them was contained liis crown 
eceptre, and all his^ jewels; and that the other was full of earth ; 
choose which of them you like best, and then you will see that it 
is not I, but your fortune that has been ungrateful. Ruggieri 
chose one. It was found to be the casket full of earth. The king 
said to him with a smile, Now you may seo Ruggieri that what 1 
told yon of fortune was true ; but for your sake, I will oppose her 
with all my strength. Yo liavcno intention, I am certain, to live 
in Spain, therefore I will offer you no preferment liero ; but that 
casket which fortune denied you, shall be yours in despite of her : 
carry it with you into your own country, show it to your friends 
and ucighhours, as my gift to you ; and you have niy pennission 
to boast, that it is a reward of your virtues. 

Of Tub Mmrciiant of Venice the stylo is even and easy, with 
few pecularities of diction, or anomalies of construction. The 
comic part raises laughter, and the serious fixes expectation. The 
probability of either one or the other story cannot be maintained. 
The union of two actions in one event is in this drama eminently 
happy. Dryden was much pleased with his own address in con- 
necting the two plots of his Spanish Friar^ which yet, I believe, 
tlie critic will find excelled liy this play. Johnson. 

Of the incident of thie hondj no English original ha.M liitherto 
been pointed cut. I find, however, the following in The Orator : 
handling a hundred severall Discourses^ in form of Declamations : 
some of the A rguments being drawne from Titus Livius and other 
ancient Writers^ the rest of the Author's own Invention : Part of 
which are of Matters hgppcneA in our age, — Writte7i in French bg 
Alexander Silvayn, and Englished hy L, i’. [i. e. Lazarus PiJot.^] 
London Prinied by Adam Islip, 1596.— (This book is not men- 
tioned by Ames.) See p. 401 ; 

“ Decijimation 95. 

Of a JeWf who would for his debt have a pound of the flesh 
of a Christian^ 

“ A Jew, unto wb(.m a Christian merchant ought nine hundred 
crownes, would have summoned him for the same in Tiirkie : tho 
merchant, because he would not bo discredited promised to pay 
tho said siiinmo within the tearmo of three months, and if he paid 
it not, he was bound to give hir^ a pound of the flesh of his bodic. 
Tho tearme being past some fifteen daies, the Jew refused to take 
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his money, and demaunded the pound of flesh : tho ordinnrie 
judge of that place appointed him to cut a just pound of tho 
Christian’s flesh, and if ho cut more or lesse, then his own head 
should bo smitten off: tho Jew appealed from this sentence, unto 
the chiofe judge, saying : 

“ Impossible is it to breake the credit of traflicke amongst men 
without great detriment to the commonwealth : wherefore no 
man ought to bind himselfe unto such covenants wliich hee can 
not or will not accomplish, for by that means should no man fcaro 
to be decoaved, and credit being maintained, every man might bo 
assured of his owne ; but since deceit hath taken place, never won- 
der if obligations are made more rigorous and strict tlien tlicy were 
wont, seeing that although bonds are made never so stroiig, yet can 
no man be very certaiiic that he shall not be a loser. It seemeth at 
tho first sight tliat it is a thing no less strange than cruel, to bind a 
man to pay a pound of the flesh of his bodie, for want of money : 
surely, in tliat it is a thing not usuall, it appeareth to be somewhat 
the more admirable / but there are divers others that are more cruell, 
which because they aro in use seeme notliing terrible at all : as to 
biiule all the bodio unto a most lothsomo prison, or unto an intoler- 
able slaverie, where not only the whole bodio but also all the sences 
and spirits are tormented ; the which is commonly practised, not 
only betwixt those which arc either in sect or nation contrary, but 
also even amongst those that aro of one sect and nation ; yea 
amongst Christians it hath been aeene that the son liath imprisoned 
the father for monie. Likewise in the Roman commonwealth, so 
famous for lawes and armes, it was lawful for debt to imprison, 
beat, and afllict with torment the free citizens ; how manie of them 
(do you thinke) would have thought themselves happie, if fora 
small debt they might have been excused with the paiment of a 
pouride of their flesh ? who ought then to marvile if a Jew requireth 
so small a thing of a Christian, to discharge him of a good round 
Bummo ? A man may asko why I would not rather take silver of 
this man, then his flesh : I might alleagc many reasons ; for I miglit 
say that none but niy selfe can tell what the breach of his promise 
liath cost me, and what I have thereby paied for want of money un- 
to my creditors, of that which I have lost in my credit : for the 
miserie of those men which esteem their reputation, is so great, that 
oftentimes they had rather endure any thing sccrctlie, then to have 
their discredit blaxed abroad, because they would nof be both shamed 
and harmed : neverthelesse, I doe freely confesse, that I had rather lose 
a pound of my flesh then my credit should be in any sort cracked; I might 
also say, that I liave necd^f this flesh to euro a friend of mine of a cer- 
taine inaladio, which is otherwise incurable ; or that I would have it to 
terrific thereby the Christians for ever abusing the Jews once more 
hereafter ; but I will onlio say, that by his obligation he owoth it 
me. It is lawfull to kill a souldier if he come unto the warres but 
an hour too late ; and also to hang a theese though he steal never so 
little : is it then such a great matter to cause such a ono to pay a 
pound of ins flesh, that hath broken his promise manie times, or that 
putteth another in danger to lose both credit and reputation, yea and 
it may be life, and al for griefe ? were it not better for hiin to lose 
that I demand, then his sonlo, alrcadie bound by his faith ? Neither 
an I to take that which he oweth me, but he is to deliver it to me : 
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find especiallie because no man knoweth better than he where the 
same may be spared to the least hurt of his person ; for I mi^ht 
take it in such place ns bee might thereby happpen to lose his life : 
Whatte matter -^ere it then if I should cut off his privie members, 
supposing that the same would altogether weigh a just pound ? or 
els Ids head, should I be suffered to cut it off, although it were with 
the danger of mine own life ? I believe, I should not ; because thoro 
were as little reason therein, there could be in the amends wherc- 
iinto I should be bound : or els if I would cut off his uoso, his lijis, 
his cars, and pull out his eies, to make them altogether a pound, 
should I be suffered? siireh^ I think not, because the oh]igati«>n 
dooth not speoifie that I ought either to clioose, cut, or take tlio 
same, but that he ought to give me n pound of- his flesh. Of every 
thing that is sold, he which delivercth the same is to make waight, 
and he which receivefh’, laketh hoed that it be just : seeing then that 
mdther obligation, custome, nor law doth hind me to cut, or weigh, 
much lesse unto the above mentioned satisfjieti<»n, 1 refuse it all, 
and require tliat the same which is duo should be delivered unto 
me.” 

^^The Christianas Answers. 

“ It is no strange matter to here those dispute of cqiiitio which 
are themselves most unjust ; and siicli as have no faith at all, desi- 
rous that others should obser^’e the same inviolable ; the which were 
ygt the more tolerable, if such men would be contented with rea- 
sonable things, or at least not altogether nnreasonaljlc ; but what 
reason is there that one man should unto his own prejudice desire 
the hurt of another ? as this Jew is content to lose nine hundred 
crowncs to have a pound of my flesh ; whereby is manifestely secue 
the ancient and cruel hate which ho beareth not only unto Chris- 
tians, but unto all others which are not of his sect ; yea, even unto 
the Tiirkes, who ovcrk^pdly doe suffer such vennino to dwell 
amongst them ; seeing that this presumptuous wretch dare not onoly 
doubt, Imt apf>cale from the judgement of a good and just jmlge, 
and aftenvards ho would by sophi.stioall reasons prove that his nhh- 
ominatiou is cqiiitie. Triilie, I confesse that I have suffered fifteen 
daies of the tearine to passe ; yet who can toll whether ho or I is 
the cause thereof? ns for me, I think that by secret ineancs he liath 
caused the monic to be dclnicd. which from sundry places ought to 
have- come unto mo before the tcarm which I promised unto him ; 
otherwise, I would never have been of rash as to hind inysclfe so 
stnctly : but although he were not the cause of the fault, is it 
therefore said, that he ought to be so impudent as to 
go about to prove it no strange tnnt^r that he should be will- 
ing to be paied with man’s flesh, whiclns a thing more natural 
for tigres, than men, tlic whicli also was never heard of? but tliis 
divell in shape of man, seeing mo oppressed witli necessitio, pro- 
pounded this cursed obligation unto me. Whereas ho alleagoth 
the Hrimaiiics for an example, why doth he not as well tell on hovv 
for that crueltie^in afflicting debtors over grievously, the common 

wealth was almost overthrowne, and that shortly after it was for- 
bidden to imprison men any more for debt ? To hreako promise is, 
when a man sweareth or proiniseth a thing, the which he hath no 
defire to perfonne, which yet upon an extreaino necessity is some- 
what excusable : as for me 1 have promised, and accomplished my 
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ptomise, yet not so soon as I would ; and although I knew tho dan- 
ger wherein I was to satisfie the crueltie of this mischievous man 
with the price of my flesh and blood, yet did I not flie away, but 
submitted my selfe unto the discretion of the judge who hath 
justly repressed his beastliness. Wherein then have I falsified my 
promise ? is it in that I would not (like him) disobey the judge- 
ment of the judge? Behold I will present a part of my bodie nnto 
him, that he may paie himself, according to the contents of the 
judgement : where is then iny promise broken ? But it is no inar- 
vailo if tliis race he so ohsiinat and cruell against us ; for tliey do 
it of set purpose to ojffend our God whom they have crucified : and 
wherefore? Because he was holic^ as he is yet so reputt^d of this 
worthy Turkish nation. But what shall I say ? Their own Bible 
is full of their rebellion against God, against their priests, judges 
and leaders. What did not the veiy patriarchs tl.cmselves, from 
whom they have their beginning? Thej" sold their brother, and had 
it not been for one amongst them, they had slain him for verie 
envie. How many udtilteiies and abhominations were coininitted 
amongst them? How many murthers ? Absalom did he not cause 
Iiis brother to be innrtliered ? Did bo not persecute his father ? Is 
it not for their iniquhie that God hath dispersed them, without 
leaving them one onlie foot of ground ? If then, when tliey bad 
newlie received their law from God, wluai they saw his wondorous 
W’orks with their eies, and had yet their judges amongst them, 
they were so wicked, what may one liope of thorn now, when they 
have neither faith nor law, but their rapines and usuries? and that 
that they believe they do a charitable work, when they do some 
great wrong unto one that i.s not a Jew? It may please you then, 
most righteous judge, to consider all these circiiiiistaiices having 
pittio of him who doth wholly submit hirnselfe upon your just 
clemencie : hoping thereby to be delivered from this monster’s 
crueltie.” Farmer. 

Gregorio Lcti, in his Life of Sutiia V. translated by Ellis Fame- 
worth, 1754, has likewise this kind of story. 

It was currently reported in Rome that drake had taken and 
plundered S. Domingo in llisp.aniola, and carried off an immense 
booty : this account came in a private letter to JP(f ul SeccAij a very 
considerable merchant in the city, who had largo concerns in those 
pni-ts which be had insured. Upon tlie receiving this news he sent 
for the insurer Samson Cenoda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. 
The Jew, wliose interest it was to have such a report thought false, 
gave many reasons why it could not possibly be true : and at last 
worked himself up into such a passion, that be said, “ I'll lay 3"Ou a 
pound of my flesh thaf^t is a lie,” 

Secchi, who was of a fieiy hot temper, replied, “ If you like it, 
I’ll lay you a thousand crowns against a pound of j^-our ilesh that it 
is true.’* The Jew accepted the wager, and articles were immediate- 
ly executed between them, the substance of which was. “ That if 
&cchi won, he should himself cut the flesh with a sharp knife from 
whatever part of the Jew’s body he pleased.” Unfortunately for 
tlio Jew, the truth of the account was soon after confirmed, by 
Other advices from the West-Indies, which threw him almost into 
distraction ; especially when he was inioimcd that Becchi had solemn- 
ly sworn he would compel him to the exact literal performance of 
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Ilia contract, and was determined pound of flesh from 

that part of his body which it ia not necessary to mention. Upon 
this he went to the governor of Rome, and begged he would inter- 
pose in the affair, and use his authority to prevail with Secchi to 
accept of a thousand pistoles as an equivalent for the pound of 
flesh : but the governor not daring to take upon him to determine a 
case of so uncommon a nature, made a report of it to the pope, who 
sent for them both, and having heard the articles read, and inform- 
ed himself perfectly of tlie whole affair from theirown months, said, 
“ Wlien contraejts are inado, it is just they should be fulfilled, as wo 
intend this eh^U. Take a knife, tlierefore, Secchi, an<l cut a pound 
of flesh froW any part you please of the Jew’s body. Wc would 
advise you, however, to be very careful ; for if cut but a scruple or 
grain more or less than your due, you shall certainly be hanged, 
fio, and bring hither a knife, and a pair of scales, and let it bo 
done in our presence.” 

Tlie merchant at these words, beg.in to tremble like an aspin-leaf, 
and throwing liiinsclf at his holiness’s feet, with tears in his eyes, 
protested, “ It was far from hi.s thoughts to insist upon tho per- 
formance of the contract.” And l)eing asked by the ])ope what 
he demanded ; answered, Nothing, holy father, but your bene- 
diction, and that the articles may be torn in pieces.” 

Then turning to the Jew', lie asked him, “ Wliat he had to say, 
and w'hether he was content.” The Jew answered, “That I*e 
thought himself extremely happy to come off at so easy a rate, 
and that he was perfectly content.” — ‘‘ But we are not content,” 
replied Sixtus, “ nor is there sufficient satisfuotiou made to our 
laws. We desire to know wliat authority you have to Jay such 
wogens ? The subjects of princes are the property of the state, and 
have no right to dispose of their bodies, nor any part of them, 
without the express consent of their sovereigns.” 

They were both immeiliately sent to prison, and tho governor 
ordered to proceed against them with the utmost severity of the 
law, that others might be deterred by their example from laying 
any more such wagere.— [The governor interceding for them, and 
proposing a fine of a thousand crowms each, Sixtus ordered him to 
, condemn tiicm both to death, tho Jew for selling his life, by coii- 
Bentiiig to have a pound of flesh cut from his body, which he said 
wa.s direct suicide, and the merchant for premeditated murder, in 
making a contract with tlie other that ho knew must be the occa- 
sion of his death.] 

As Secchi was of a very good family, having many great friends 
and relations, and the Jew one of the most leading men in the 
Bynagogue, they both had recourse to petition. Strong application 
was made to Cardinal Moutalto, to intercede with his holiness at 
least to spare thoir lives. Sixtus, who did not really design to put 
them to death, but to deter others from Buch practices, at last con- 
sented to change the sentence into that of the galleys, with liberty 
to buy off that too, by paying each of them two thousand crowns, 
to be applied to the use of the hospital which he had lately found- 
ed, before they were released. 

Lift tfSiiisliM V. Pol. B. VII. p. 293, 4o. 

StjBKV£N8. 
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IN a Persian manuscriirf^ lii the possession of ensign Thomas 
Munro, of the first battalion of Sepoys, now at Tan j ore, is found 
the following story of a Jew and a Mussulman. Several leaves 
being wanting both at the beginning and end of the MS. its age 
has not been ascertained. The translation, in which the idiom 
is Persian, though the words are Englisli, was made by Mr. Munro, 
and kindly communicated to me (together with a copy of the ori- 
ginal,) by Daniel Draithwaite, Esq. 

“ It is related, that in the town of Syria a poor Mussulman lived 
in the neighbourhood of a rich Jew. One day he we;|^jt to the Jew, 
and said, lend me 100 dinars, that I may trade witn f/^ and I will 
give thee a share of the gain. — This Mussulman had a beautiful 
wife, and the Jew had seen and fallen in love with her, and 
thinking this a lucky opportunity, he said, I will not do thus, but 
J. will give thcc a hundred dinars, with tliis condition, that after 
six months thou shalt restore it to me. But give me a bond in 
this form, that if the term of the agreement shall bo exceeded one 
day, I shall cut a pound of flesh from thy body, from whatever 
part 1 choose. The Jew thouglit that by this means he might per- 
haps come to enjoy the Mussulman’s wife. The Mussulman was 
dejected, and saiil, how can this be ? But as his distress was ex- 
treme, ho took the money on that condition, and gave the bond, 
and set out on a journey ; and in that journey he acquired much 
gain, and he was every day saying to himself, God forbid that the 
term of the agreement should pass away, and tlie Jew bring vexa- 
tion upon me. lie therefore gave a hundred gold dinars into the 
hand of a trusty person, and sent him home to give it to the Jew. 
But the people of his own house, being without money, spent it in 
maintaining theniselvcs. When he returned from his journey, tho 
Jew required payment of the |||6ncy, and the pound of flesh. The 
Mussnlinaii said, I sent thy mone)>’ a long time ago. The Jew said, 
thy money came not to me. When this on examination appeared to 
be true, the Jew carried the Mussulman before the Cazi, and repre- 
sented the affair. The Cazi said to the Mussulman, either satisfy tho 
Jew, or give the pound of flesh. The Mussulman not agreeing to this, 
said, let ns go to another Cazi. When they went, lie also spoke in 
tho aarno manner. The Mussulman asked the advice of an ingenious 
friend. Ho said, “ say to him, let us go to the Cazi of Homs.® Go 
there, for thy business will be well.” Then the Miissuhnan went to tho 
Jew, and said, I shall be satisfied with the decree of the Cazi of Homs ; 
the Jew said, I also shall be satisfied. Then both departed for the city 


• Hems-Binessa, a city of Syria, long 70, lat 84. 

The Orionfcela say that Hippocrates made his ordinary residence there ; and the 
Christiana of that country luivo a tradition, that the head of St. John the Baptist was 
found there, under the reign of Theodosius the younger. 

This dty was famous in the times of paganism for the Temple of the snn, under the 
name of Holtogahalua, from which the Roman emperor took Ids name. 

It was taken from the Mussntmen by the Tartars, in the year of Christ 1098. 
Saladin retook it in 1187. Tho Tartars took It In the year 1208. Afterwards it pasi^ 
Into the hands of the MuinaJukea, and from them to the Turks, who are now in 
poaaesdon of it. This city suilered greatly by a most dveodfiU earthquake in 1W7, 
when tte ftnaks wcafe lu poeseadon of Byrto. 


HERBILOT. 




Jrtsr' itBRCHANT^Ol: 

Whca^theif planted judjfi^eiiVM^; 

th^^ew said, Ouiky Lord Judge, thismimbom^il^M 
bf me, And pledged A pound of flesh fronoKhis 
that &e mve the litnoney and the flesh. 1tt. happetled^^a|^^ C? 
was the fneiiid of the father of tji.d^usf^uhnai^ and fpr^STttJ)^ 
lie said to the J ew; “ Thou 8Aye^trt«3,'it U the c4 t^]fe ; 

aod he desired, that they shoifti^hFiDg at«barp knixe. * /{ffA Mussulr 
iflan, on hearing thia, befcame ii^^chless. The' khife beingj^ought, 
the Casi • tii<mcd his ^fape t# tne Jew, and said^ Arise, an^ut one 
pound flosh from the body iff him, in such a manner, that 
may not Be one grain mom l&s, thou shalt cut, I shall order thee 
to be killed. The^ew said, I cannot. 1 shall leave this business 
Aud • depait. The Caai .haidj^hou hot leavedt. He said. O 

Jud^, I have releasfe^ jaim# ^Thb saldj'it can not be ; either 

cut the ,oT ^pay expencO of his journey. It was settled ql 

two hundrfed^ dinars j the Jew pfl»d . another hundred, and dephrted.’J' 

. ■ / '• ; Malone. 

To the collection of novels, &c. ti^crein the plot jp^the foregoing 
play occurs, iimy be adtted anbthW, Viz. froth Bontem‘p& en 

Jietie JTufJieur” In tlie story here relati^ of the Ji-av and the Clms- 
iain, tlie Jud^e is made to be Solyinan, Kmpeyor of the I'uiks. She 
the edition of 1731, Tom. I L p.=405. 

6o far Mr. Donee : — Perhaps tliis Tale like that Of Pameirs 
JJerntUy) may have found its way into every languagji^ 

Steevens. 


• HePt f^qairo Ttffe nnxalwB: of uiH»aq1ityyi^ontar«, In >htc 

noiltiAAn ^ Am; i ^ 

4um»a iitieaa» %jL 









